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CHAPTER I. 
AN EARLY BREAKFAST, 

Ir is November—the month we English love least 
of allthe year. To us, indeed, who dwell in cities, 
it is often a mere shape of fog and vapors, an omen 

ntous to the human race of lumbago and the 
rheumatism. On Lord-mayor’s Day, it might be 
that among the many rare dishes at the Mansion- 
house the Albatross was one, so certain are the snow 
and mist to follow. But in the country, things are 
not quite so bad. Here at Allgrove on the Rill, for 
instance, there is mist, but not so thick as to con- 
ceal the local beauties, or, at least, those which lie 
mmmediately round, From Morden Hall, our squire’s 
house, to one who stands at its front door, the rich 
park, drenched in dew, swells vaguely up towards 
the downland, itself half hill, half cloud, But slopes 
distinct enough to the full river’s edge. The osier 
isle is seen, and half the fairer wooded island mid- 
way in the stream. For the most part, the ferry 
boat slides inand-out of the ghastly mist like Cha- 
ron’s wherry; but when nature 
lifts her gauzy veil coquettishly, 
the Angler's Rest—the ferry-house 
and inn—appears on the opposite 
bank. 

Sounds, too, though dulled by 
the vaporous air, give note of 
much that is invisible, and to the 
mind at least, enlarge the scene. 
The lasher in the back stream 
sends forth its muffled thunder, 
and from the streaming woods 
comes, and is repeated by the sul- 
len echoes, the thud of the sports- 
man’s gun. Nay,.even at early 
dawn, when all is yet obscure, 
and nature, like mankind, is 
scarce aroused, the November day 
is dear to such as are fox-hunters, 

The cloudy sky and the miry clay 
have charms for them, unknown 
to the very poets themselves, 
high-priests of nature though they 
be. Squire Blissett, as he stands 
at his hall-porch booted and 
spurred, to look forth on the 
gloomy morn, sees beauties in it 
which would appeal in vain to any 
bard, except, perhaps, Somer- 
ville, who wrote The Chase. He 
sniffs the misty air almost like the 
hounds he burns to follow, and 
drives his heel into the hoa 
gravel; and mutters that thoug 
the frost is not out of the ground, 
the day will do. He says this with 
the air of one who has been con- 
tradicted. “It will be dangerous 
riding, Frank, dear,’ was the ex- 
tent of his anxious spouse’s oppo- 
sition; but, indeed, he is secretly 
aware that such will be the case. 
The frost has been severe through- 
out the week, and yesterday only 
has as yet given Sk of change. 
Squire Frank would hunt on Wen- 
ham Lake rather than not hunt at 
all; but still he does express a 
hope that the fox will keep to the 
vale to-day, where it is softer fall- 
ing for man and horse, To look . 
at him makes us wish it too, that 
he may be pleasured; so genial is 
his ruddy face, so kind and bright 
his Saxon eyes, and the voice— 
though it is famous for its view 
halloo—has so winsome a tone. 
No wonder that everybody should 
take to Frank at first sight, and 
be glad to return the hearty pres- 
sure of his honest hand. More- 
over, the 1a0re you get to know 
him, the better you like him; for 
though, supposing you were a phi- 
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gay ed (which would be supposing a great deal in 
an Allgrove neighbor), you might soon get to the 
bottom of the squire’s wits, it would be difficult to 
fathom his heart, and discover where his good 
nature and generosity came to an end, He gives 
time to his tenants, and money to his poor; and 
when he dies, the world will lose, if not a saint, a 
man that is greatly below the average of sinners. 
Though not without his troubles and drawbacks, 
that air of vigor and plenty about him is well war- 
ranted. He has neyer passed a day in bed through 
illness during his half-century of life; and with the 
exception of a passing twinge, now in the ball of atoe, 
now in the point of a finger, has even kept off his 
hereditary foe, the gout. 

As to wealth, he is a rich man for a squire, be- 
cause his moderate estate is free from claims; but 
“the Hall” is rather an ambitions term for his 
residence, and likewise “‘the Park for the grounds 
in which it stands, Perhaps Frank Blissett has three 
thousand a year in land. But then he spends every 
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nny offhis income, which a man who has a life in- 

rest in such a property is imprudent to do. 

Morden Hall is entailed upon heirs male, and the 
squire has only one child, Christie, who is unfortu- 
nately (though her name might be the short for 
Christopher instead of Christina) a girl, and his wife 
is now no longer young, and besides is an invalid. 
This latter circumstance is the principal trouble 
which afflicts honest Frank, and perhaps the only 
one which dashes his spirits whenever he thinks 
about it, and that is often. His wife has a sort of 
paralytic affection, brought. on (the doctors say) 
through lying in a bed insufficiently aired. This 
took place in an out-of-the-way part of the north 
country, where Mrs, Blissett had accompanied her 
sporting excursion, and he always reproached him- 
self with being the cause of her malady. “I per- 
suaded her, like a selfish beast as I am,’ was his 
mode of explaining the circumstance, ‘‘ to go to the 
Yorkshire moors with me in the late October— 
fancy dear Lotty ‘roughing it’ with such a fellow 
as I, whom nothing hurts—and 
now, thanks to me, sheis a cripple 
for life.” But the case is not in 
reality quite so bad as the squire 
puts it against himself, and be- 
sides there are hopes of his lady.’s 
recovery. 

There is no heir to Morden Hall 
except Frank's only brother, Fred- 
erick Blissett, a bachelor, and, 
though considerably his junior, 
not at all likely to outlive him, for 
his constitution has suffered from 
Indian life, and now he has come 
Pag he does not take much care 
of it. 

“T am glad I sent Robert on 
with the mare last night to Newn- 
ham,” quoth the squire chuckling, 
as he closed the door, and walked 
across the still dusky hall towards 
the parlor called his “study.” I 
must say I am always right——” 

“* Well done, papa!” interrupted 
@ laughing voice, and a pair of 
loving arms were cast about his 
neck on the instant, and a kiss 
imprinted on his wholesome 
cheek. 

“What a wonder of a father it is 
to be always right! How pleased 
dear mamma will be when I tell 
her what I heard him say.” 

““You wicked Puss,” exclaimed 
the squire, holding his pretty 
daughter at arm’s length, “how 
dare you make fun of an aged 

rent! If you had only waited 
ill I had finished my sentence, 
you would have learned that I only 
retend to infallibility as respects 
he weather. ‘I stuck to it yester- 
day against Parson Mellish that it 
would do to hunt this morning, 
and backed my epinion by send: 
ing on Robert with the mare yes- 
terday; and now, you see, T° 
right, and the parson and all the 
rest of you were wrong. But what 
on earth calls you up at this time 
in the morning, Christie? I par- 
ticularly gave orders that onl 
William and the cook need distur’ 
themselves,”’ 

“And who is to make your 
breakfast, I should like to know? 
What! my papa do it all himself? 
You know he never could, He 
would forget to put the tea in the 
pot, or give himself too much 
sugar, which is so bad for his 
gout. No, no; mamma and I con- 
spired together about it overnight; 
and see, here are the keys, an 


FOUND DBAD. 


the mistress of the house; 80 please to be respect- 
sir!” 

Never had commonplace country mansion more fairy- 
like 4 mistress than Christie Blissett, aged sixteen, but 
with nothing as yet of the gravity or self-consciousness 
of the women about her. Slight and small for her 
years, and delicately though proportionately shaped, 
her manner had all the sprightliness and innocent 
abandon of a child. Like aroguish robin perched in a 
laburnum-tree, her hazel eyes peered through her au- 
burn hair, as, in pretended ire, she shook her luxuriant 
and untrammeled locks about her face, and held up 
one tiny reproving finger. : 

“It is very good of you, my darling Christie,” re- 
turned her father, “to get up and make my breakfast; 


but I fear you will havea long day of it when I am | 


gone.” 


“There be is again, and here is more fun for dear} 
" First, he is always | 


mamma!” cried Christie joyously. 
right; and secondly, the time must needs seem always 
long to every body in his abaence. Well, it is long, you 
dear old papa, and that is a fact; but I dare say we 
shall survive the day. The first thing when you're 
gone, I shall have to give my report up-stairs, you 
know. ‘Did he make a good breakfast?’ So, please, 
let there be plenty of items; eggs, two; kidneys four— 
for there are kidneys, you see; we made a point of that 
with cook—buttered toast, three rounds—less than that 
will make dear mamma ce mea and marmalade 
without discretion. And, dear me, here’s a curry, 4 
dish made after Uncle Frederick's own receipt; that 
must be an item.” 


It was acurious scene (and in after years Christie 
never forgot it) that well-furnished table laid out in the 
snug parlor, with lamps lit, and curtains clesed against 
the dusky morn, and the squire sitting down in his red 
cost, as though it was supper after a masquerade. 
Christie had often made breakfast for her father before 


on his hunting mornings, but never by candlelight ; | 


for the fact was, the meet at Newnham was a very long 
way off, beyond the squire's usual radius, only his long 
abstinence had made him rayenous for sport. So there 
they sat, the squire eating like a true fox-hunter, and 
his daughter talking like a true woman, while the 
lights within fought with the growing dawn. There 
was plenty of time for talking and eating, for the break- 
Tast had been served, as everything else was done in 
that household, with rigorous punctuality. 

“Is Uncle Frederick coming down here this. Christ- 
mas, papa?’’ 

“Upon my life, I don’t know, my darling.” There 
was not a trace of irritation in the speaker's manner; 
but it would have been plain to the most careless lis- 
tener that the subject was, for some reason or. other, a 
distasteful one. Christie, more sensitive than the most 
delicate of electrician’s instruments, trembled like the 
needle ere it obeys the magnet, and then kept silence. 
She was notin the least afraid of her father; she knew 
he could never be angry with her. But it was absolute 
‘pain to her to embarrass, far less annoy her fellow- 
ereatures. Like her mother, she had an exquisite tact 
-—an attribute very rare in women, notwithstanding 
the popular belief to the contrary—only in Christie’s 
nature this was in excess, and she suffered for it, “I 
asked Fred to come down this very day; but the fact 
is,”” continued the squire apologetically, ‘I don’t think 
he'll do it, Heand your dear mother, Christie, don’t 
pull well together, somehow. Thereis much to admire 
about him too; he has run away with all the talent of 
my side of the house. Everybody allows what a clever 
fellow he is. What a picture that is, for instance, that 
hangs opposite to you, and which Iam looking at in 
the glass! Well, your uncle painted every stroke of 
it.”” 

“Yes, papa: but I never could quite make out what it 
means.” 

“Of course not, my darling; that's because you've 
got no genius, There was never an historical picture 
painted yet which did not require explanation. I mean 
to poor country people like you and me. We are only 
fit to buy them.” 

* If anybody elae had said that, papa, I should have 
said he was very sarcastic |’ 


“* Sarcastic’—stuff and nonsense. I mean just what 
Isay. When your Uncle Fred and J were boys, and he 
(notwithstanding that he really can sit. a horse very tol- 
erably) used to attempt to teach me how to rideacross 
country, I always said, ‘Pooh, pooh! teach your 
grandmother how to suck eggs.’ So | should say now 
about the management of my land, and even about 
politics, so far at least as they concern us farmers. 
But as to matters of Art,l am dumb before him. He 
tells me this is good, and that is bad, and I believe him. 
He, once took me to Hampton Court to see the cartoons, 
and though, for my part, I much prefer the sign of the 
Angler's Rest over the water yonder—a very pretty pieca, 
to my mind—yet I am content to allow that those, huge 
ungainly forms and masses of flesh are an immense 
credit to Mr. Raphael. Only, not being my brother's, 
I did not offer to buy them, my dear, as I did this one. 
What Fred admires. J admire; but what is his own, and 
he can’t. get rid of to other folks,I buy. Not, you will 
understand, that your uncle’s works do net deserve 
patronage, only he paints (after his friend Mr. R.) such 
deuced big pictures that ple have not large enongh 
roométo hang them in. That archbishop, for instance, 
who is coming to such grief—being kuocked on the head 
witha poleaxe, a8 it seems to me—must be at least 
seven feet high; and the gentleman in armor, who 
shows such disrespect for the cloth, half a foot higher, 
The names of the parties I have forgotten, but the 
scene ia the Cathedral of Cracovia; and if you don’t 
know where Cracovia is, Christie, all I can say is, you 
areas great an ignoramus as your father!’ Laughin 
merrily, the squire emptied his second cup of tea, an 
xese from table. ‘(It seems a shame to wake her, but 
1 think I shall just wish your mother good-bye before 

start—eh, Christie ?’’ 


in any case, lam sure. But she isnot asleep; I heard 
her bell ring some minutes ago.” 

“Dear, dear, Iwish she would spare herself a little, 
Christie. One would think she was in the rudeat 


health to hear how she gives orders about everything. | 


What is it Jane?” 

“Oh, please, sir, I was to tell Miss Christie to put 
you in mind of your sherry-flask, in case you hadn’t 
time to come up and wish missis ‘good-bye.’ ” 

“T'll come, lll come,” Seturpall the squire hastily. 
“Just say I'm coming, will you, Jane? God bless her 
dear heart and soul; the idea of one’s not haying time 
to wish her * good-bye.’ ” 


CHAPTER LU, 
GOOD-BYE. 


A prerty little room was Mra. Blissett’s—half bou- 
doir, half bedroom, with one window looking westward 
upon the winding Rill, and one on the belt of 
trees oye by the church-steeple, and through whose 
leafless 
it is dusk) a roof or two and a few wreaths of smoke, 
which marked the village. The birds knew those win- 
dows well, and hopping on the sills in evil weather, 
twittered their thanks for what they found upon them; 
and all the summer long, from the fruit-garden under- 
neath, they sent up grateful songs to her who would 
not have thom slain, nor grudged them plum nor 
peach. The busiest sounds of life that reached the 
Hall came hither firat ; the ring of the smith’s anvil, 
and of every nail that he drove home in horse's shoe ; 
the gossip of the mill-wheel ; the smack, that means 
no harm, of the carter’s whip, when starting from the 
farmyard ; tho beat of oars upon the river. This was 
all that the squire’s wife had known of outer life for 
years ; but oh, how welcome was the news! All day, 
all night, throughout the weary year, she kept to that 
single room, except upon her husband’s birthday, 
when she would be carried, couch and all,’to dine with 
him and Christie. But not Cwsar's self had a more in- 
domitable spirit than this sick lady ; shenever moaned 
or winced in her worst pain; she guided all the house, 
holding the intricate reins of management with skill 
and firmness; she audited accounts; she saw that 
there was plenty and no waste; reproved and praised. 
Few households with howsoever hawk-eyed mistresses, 
flitting hero, there, and everywhere, were better ruled 
than Morden Hall. Above all, never were husband's 
comforts studied and provided for as Frank Blissett’s 
were by his sick wife. She educated Christie, as no 
governess could do; enlarged her heart while she in- 
formed her mind; but one thing she taught her more 
than all, to see that, in those things wherein it was not 
possible for his wife to serve him, her father was well 
served. It seemed to somo that this poor lady's aim 
wus to remedy to him to the utmost the shortcoming 
of her misfortune, to make him forget that he had 


a crippled wife ; but such folks knew not how to esti- | 


mate this woman's ‘love. The squire had more dis- 
cernment, and, besides, he knew she had been the 
saine devoted soul when hale and well. “I am my 
Lotty’s idol; and fortunately for me,she can never 
see the feet of clay, Heaven help her, but takes all for 
gold.” 

But there was gold about him too. How light the 
firm tread grows as he draws pigh her door; how 
gently his huge fingers knock, how softly turn the 
handle, and in that darkened room, how like a ray of 
sunshine shines his loving face? 

“I am come to say good-bye, my darling: do not try 
to rise.” 

She would have sat up to throw her wasted arms 
about him, but that he hastily knelt down and placed 
himself within their reach. 

“Did you find everything nice and comfortable, 
frank, down-stairs? Did Christie make you tea? You 
got my message about the sherry—I was so afraid you 
might forget it.” 

“My precious pet, I have been well looked after, 
indeed, and have eaten like an ogre. But what is of 
much more consequence, how are you? Did you sleep 
nicely? J thoughtI heard you move uneasily about 
midnight.”’ 

“I did not disturb you, dear; I trust ?” returned she, 
with an anxious, alntost frightened look at the door of 
communication between her husband's bedroom and her 
own. “ How stupid of me not to have lain still!’ 

“Don’t talk like that, please, Lotty. You look very 
pale ; L almost think I'll stop at home to-day !” 

“What! for me, Frank? Never. I am better—much 
better than usual. Perhaps—some day—if God will 
—I may be quite well again. Dear, dear husband ; for- 
give me—you will never come and wish me good-bye 
again, if I behave like this. It is time that you should 


| start, [know. You have along way to ride; and don’t 


ride fast, dear Frank, where the ground is very hard. 
Shall you be very late, dear, coming home, do you 
think ?”’ 

* Well, darling, Lam afraid you must order supper 
for me rather than dinner. You see, it’s fifteen miles to 
Newnham ; and then there’«no knowing which way the 
fox may take. And by-the-by, Lotty—I don’t think it 
likely, mind, but it is posstble—that I may bring Fred 
home with me. I told him that if he took the train to 
Newnham, I could give him a mount to-day; and, in 
that case, of course, he will come back with me to- 
night.” 

* Very well, dear: a room shall be got ready.” 

If there was a shadow of dis ent in the sun- 
shine of their married life, it was upon the subject of 
Brother Fred, and even that arose out of theirlove; for 
Mrs. Blissett did not think Mr. Frederick had a nice way 
with her husband, whose opinions, indeed, he was ac- 
customed to treat with some contempt ; she had often 
felt the shaft, when it missed altopathier the kind heart 
at which it was aimed, and the wounds rankled within 


ranches could be seen (though not just yet, for | BoE] 


fall extent, of the large sums again and again advanced 
by the squire to supply his brother’s needs, if dissips- 
tion and extravagance can so be termed; and without 
entertaining any of that so common feminine jealousy 
of seeing “‘ money go out of the family,” it galled her 
to know these benefits were ill-acknowledged, or taken 
as 8 right. 

Conscious of the existence of these feelings in his 
wife's mind respecting Brother Fred, squire had 
put off the information that he had invi him to All- 
grove to this last moment, and even now communi- 
cated it like a skater who has a piece of thin ice te 
cross, and is glad to get over it. 

“Is there anything Ican do for you in Newnham, 


| Lotty 2” 


“Nothing, darling. But mind you don’t forget about 
the coin.” 
“Bless my soul!” cried the squire, “I had clean for 


} gotten it! ‘Whe fact is, my memory is no use to me 


with a wife like you, and therefore it gets quite out of 
working order. And who did you say I was to show it 
to?” [The squire’s grammar was of the agricultural 
“Oh yes; I do remember that. ‘o old Dr. 
Fungus. He's sure to be at the meet on his little pony. 
with that blue-cotton umbrella under his arm. Lf they 
don't put him in that picture of our Hunt, I’m hanged 
if I buy asingle print of it! They have served mse 
very scurvy trick, in my opinion, in not employing 
Fred, and I have half a mind, as it is, not to put my 
name down on the subscription list.” 

‘But Frederick is not an animal painter, my dear 
Frank.’ 

“Well, what of that? The doctor's not an animal— 
though, by-the-by, I am not quite sure of that; he cer- 
tainly does not look like an ordinary human being— 
but, at all events, /’m not ar animal, nor the rest of 
the Hunt members. Why could not they have given 
Fred the men to paint, and got another fellow to do 
the hounds and horses? Where is this contounded 
coin, if it is a coin, dear Lotty ?” 

“You put it in your dressing-table drawer, last 
night, my love?’ 

“Yes, there it is.” 

“It's a pisce of solid silver, I feel quite sure. 

“Tshould be better pleased if it had the Hall mark 
upon it, Lotty ; that is, if 1 were Jem Templar.” 

“Why, you dear foolish fellow, it would be then only 
worth its weight in silver. It is certainly a coin, and 
one of extreme antiquity. Jem found it in his potato- 


| ground just at the corner of the Druid Stone. There 


“Oh yes, paps; she had much rather you did that! ber. Moreover, she was aware, although not to their | dear papa had always o high notion of that investment 


| ting. 


seems to be a horge upon it.” 

“ Well, Lotty, Idare say you're right, but I should 
be very sorry to go a-hunting on such a nag.” 

“ Yes, Frank,” continued his wife, who had got the 
coin in her hand, and was examining it minutely; 
“ thore 18 a man. and there is a horse.” 

“ Hengist and Horss,’’ exclaimed the squire, with 
sudden impetuosity. Then repentantly: ‘ Ob lor, 
what a foollam! They were brothers, weren't they? 
I quite forgot.” 

“You dear old dunce, you are always quite forget- 
And yet, somehow, I wouldn't have you remem- 
ber Frank. I wouldn’t have you not speak without 
thinking. I wouldn’t have you altered in any one par- 
ticwar; [love you so, just as you are.” 

“And yet you made me give five guineas to our 


| parson’s Society for Mutual Improvement!" returned 


the squire comically. 

“ Yos, Frank; but where is it to hold its meetings ?’* 

“Trne,my darling. That old room is very dear to 
me, and I should not have liked it to goto rack and 
ruin. How well I remember our first meeting theret 
You had a stall at that bazaar for the restoration of the 
church, and you cheated me doubly in the first trans- 
action that we had together; for you charged me much 
too high for the cigar-case—it was a good one, theugh, 
for, see, I carry it to this day—and when you reached 
your hand across the counter, stole my heart.’ 

Their eyes met lovingly as he spoke, but his wife’s 
were bedowed with tears. ‘Iam afraid I cheated you 
trebly, my darling,’’ said she. “ You could not guess 
that you were to be linked for life with’’-— She casta 
glance at her wasted form and helpless limbs, inexpreg- 
sibly mournful. 


“ Lotty, Lotty,” exclaimed her husband ploeadingly, 
“how can you say such things! You cut me to the 
heart. Now, listen once forall. I see two pictures now 
before my eyex,one as distinctly as the other. I see 
my Lotty,a young girl, not seventeen, fresh as the 
morning, innocent as a daisy, beautiful as the daughter 
who is the pledge of our love; and I see you here twice 
those years, pale thin, and suffering grievously (though 
I trust and pray, upon the road to health), and yet, God 
knows, Iloye you better thus; not because I pity you, 
not because have to blame myself for your mis- 
fortune” (she put up her thin hand to stop him, but he 
hurried on), “ but ause every day and hour has 
made you dearer to me, and (though fhat seems impos- 
sible) will soméhow make you dearer and dearer yet 
untill die. Please, never, never, say such cruel things 
again, Lotty; please, don't.” 

The squire was looking out of the window, and using ° 

his pocket-handkerchiet, as if to wipe the dimness from 
the glass; but it was not only the window that was 
dim. 
“Speaking of the big room going to rack and ruin,” 
continued be after a little, in more collected tones, but 
still with some remains of agitation, “your own little 
cottage by the river, Lotty, wants looking to. I don’t 
think much of the present tenant ; he is a careless sort 
offellow ; and Iam glad bis term is up Christmas. It is 
& pity the little house should not be kept up, for the 
land’about it is letting well, and the whole estate, they 
tell me, capable of great improvement. I had no ides 
you were such ‘a catch’ when I married you. You have 
turned out quite an heiress, Lotty 1’ 

“Lam glad there is something to the credit side of 
my account,” returned the invalid laughing. “ Poor 


for his three thousand pounds, and therefore it was 
thought ill of by everybody else.” 


“Well my love, the dear doctor was not a very good | 


mai of business, that is certain; but he was riglit in 
this particular case. I almost think I ought to increase 


your pin-money. But there, what’s the good, when, as | 
I was an idiot not to | 


it is, you give half of it away ! 
build wpon that land, as Lawyer Groves advised me, in- 
stead of improving the Morden property; then you 
would have had a decent provision, instead of a begpar- 
ly two hundred pounds a year, in case anything should 
happen to me.”” : 

“ Ob Frank, I wish you would not talk hike that.” 

“Very well, dear, I won't; and indeed, I oughtn’t to 
be talking at all, for I have no time to lose, it I am to 
mind your caution, and not ride fast where the ground 
is hardish. Ihope I shall come back with a pocketful 
of silver for poor Jem, in exchange for this old-world 
bit of money ; but I must confess I put as little faith 
in its value as in the liberality of our friend with the 
blue gingham. God bless my pet, and make her well 
and strong again! Good-bye, dear Lotty |” 

“Good-bye, dear husband; and don't ride fast on 
your way home in the dark. I had much rather you 
were late than “’"—— 

“Than never,” added the squire merrily. “ Better 
Jate than never,’ as the saying is. Oh yes, I'M take 
care of my precious neck. Good-bye, darling.” 

Down the stairs, with no particular caution this time 
in respect to noise, but whistling as he went; then 
calling in the hall for Christie to fasten his hat-string 
to his button-hole, and lighting his cigar at the porch 
with sundry séntences between the puffs, addressed to 
the fat butler, as to the wine that must be got out in 
case Mr. Frederick should return to dinner, for the 
painter was fastidious in such matters. Then mount- 
ing, with a firm grip of the mane, slowly, though by 
no means inertly, into the saddle, he rode gayly away 
atasharp trot. Christie had wished him good-bye a 
full minute before he started, and ran up stairs to her 
mother’s room. She knew she would be wanted to 


wheel the couch to the west window, from which the 
invalid could watch her husband, mounted on his 
favorite bay, pass down the drive to the great gates, 
and afterwards along the high road, to tiie toll-bar, 
where the last gleam of his scarlet coat was lost among 
the trees, and left the wintry landscape cold and gray. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOING TO THE MEET. 


NorwitHsranpine that the parting interview betwoen 
“Frank” and his “ Lotty’’ had extended to a limit 
which more befitted the leave-taking of two young 
lovers than that ef a middle-aged couple, whereof one 
was a fox-hunter, it was still early in the November 
morning. As the squire trotted quietly through the 
straggling village, not a shop-front (and there were 
half a dozen in all) was as yet unclosed. The carters 
and laborers were already up and gone; the domestic 
servants had not made their appearance on the front- 
door steps, Ashe passed. by the vicarage, there was 
but one window with its blind up; and from behind it 
Parson Mellish, shaving, gave him a friendly nod, and 
as much of a smile as the soap-auda would permit. He 
saw no other face in Allgrove. A sharp turn to the 
left, and the steep, though winding road had to be 
‘breasted, which led on to the downland, after which 
almost the whole of his way lay over the hard turf, 
studdod with mole-hills, that were but yesterday of 
iron, and seamed with huge ruts whose first indenta- 
tions had been made as likely as not by scythe-wheeled 
chariots. An out-of-the-way and old-world route indeed, 
now used only by sportsmen like himself, by drovers 
taking their vast flocks of sheep to Newnham Market, 
and now and then by some farmer in hisjolting gig, whose 
wore-tried springs squeaked their disapprobation 
of the way. From some points of the high table-land, 
ifit were not so foggy as it is to-day, you looked into 
the vales on either hand, and ineach might see the 
heavy line of vapor that hung above the puffing steam- 
horse, as he ran from country town to country town ; 
but for the most part there was nothing but patches of 
furze, and here and there a thornbush, to break the 
endless view of rolling down. In winter-time, along 
the dreary way, there was no sign of man, no house or 
hut—nothing beyond 8 lambing-box on wheels, or 
rotting shepherd's hurdle, its damp straw whirled and 
torn by the autumn wind—from Allgrove on the Rill 
to Newnham, except in one place, which the squire fs 
pow rapidly approaching; and a curious spot it is, 

Imagine on this stoneless, treeless tract a little ham- 
Tet girt about with young plantations, and even 
showing a few potato-plota by way of gardep—an oasis 
“islanded amid the waste.” At a distance, the place 
looks quite a little town; but its wonder lies not in its 

pulation (for there are but four cottages in all), but 
in its wealth of building material. Dotted about in a 
vast circle, accurately planned, though here and therea 
atone is missing, like a tooth from a giant’s jaw, are 


thirty Druid Stones, gigantic unhewn masses, the pres- | 


ence of every oneof which in such a spot is little 
short of a miracle, and suggests unheard-of labor. 
How did it get there? Without patent rollers—nay, 
without the simplest mechanical contrivances of 
modern times, how was so huge @ mass transported to 
that desolate, wind-swept height? How many yoke of 
oxen, how many straining scores of mon, must it have 
taken to erect the least of them! What submission to 
authority, what servile or supersfitious fear, must 
have animated the workera! No drover’s whip conld 
have urged to such a task, no richest guerdon could 
have repaid the toil: yet there the wonder stands, 
Difficult, however, as may have been the erection of 
these monuments of antiquity, it is comparatively easy, 
by help of fire and water, and blacksmith’s hammer, to 
mutilate them. the consequence of which is that many 
of them are reduced to mere torsos. Every cottage is 


FOUND DEAD, 


| built of their debris, every wall ia composed of them 
| the very gaps in the hedges are filled up with giant frag- 
ments; and the pigs for once are favored with stone 
| mansions. The whole of this mighty Circle stood on 
| the squire’s land, and I am sorry tosay that, although 
he had & wholesome horror of reform, he had but little 
respect for antiquity; hence these depredations upon 
time, these chippings of sacred things, went on without 
rebuke. 

Aa ite owner rode by the venerable place, with ita 
mystic masses looming through the mists more vast 
thaa usual, he thought not of what purposes it might 
of old have served ; whether human victima had been 
sacrificed (as some learned men contended) on yonder 
mound ; or whether (as others held) the bucks’ horns 
and bones at times dug up there accounted for all the 
slain. No coin had as yet been found there except that 
treasure-trove of Jem Templar’s, which the squire had 
now in his pocket, with the object of disposing of it, to 
the beet advantage of his tenant, to Dr. Fungus. But 
he had no time to speak to Jem about that now, but 
only nod:ed to him as he stood bare-headed in his lit- 
tle strip of garden. He was late for the meet, he knew, 
and trotted on apace down what was still called “the 
Stone Avenue’ (though the stones had disappeared), | 
and close by the grassy heaps, beneath which had lain | 
for so many centuries the believera in a creed vut- | 
worn. No, Frank Blissett thought not ef Priest nor 
Victim, but threw shrewd glances at his young plan- 
tations, their green tops (although for 80 exposed a 
Place the day was calm) already slanting southward, 
submissive to the prevalent wind. He only drew rein 
once, to tuck his hunting whip beneath his thigh, and 
light a iresh cigar, then cantered on, to make up tor 
lost time 

This simple, honest country gentleman was within 
half an hour to be made wiser than all that live upon 
the earth ; to reap the so common, and yet unknown 
experience of the grave ; to pass the gates of Death, and 
perhaps of Heaven. That good-bye to his wife, 80 God 
had willed it, was to be their last adiou ; that wave of his | 
hand to the parson, that nod of his head to the poor 
hind, were to be his last farewella to his fellow-crea- 
tures. But he only reflected that the ground was still 
very hard, and only regretted that the scent would lie 
so ill, just as therest of us to whom sudden Death is 
beckoning, unseen, for the most part do reflect and re- 
gret, though the objects of our thoughts may not be | 
fox-hunting. The way is more lonely now than ever, | 
and descends into a hollow called Bursl..n Bottom, a 
mere trough of turf-road between high-sloping banks, 
but of such exceeding length, that the clump of fir 
trees now hid in fog that crowns the hill at its other 
extremity, is within sight of Newnham, and “ When I 

yet there,” mutters the unc nscious squire, “1 shall 
ear the hounds if they have thrown off and found,’” 

But he neverreached Newnham Clump, nor probably 
beheld it. 


CHAPTER LY. 
COMING HOME, 


Ropyrt the groom has lived with his master long, 
and knows him well,and much he wonders that the 
squire, who had seemed to set upon his sport but yes- 
terday, should have changed his mind, and staid at 
home. His orders were, in case the squire should be 
late, to go tothe meet, and there change horses with 
his master, unless Mr. Frederick should arrive, in 
which case Robert would have to give up his mare to 
him and go home on joot ; but the hounds have met and 
drawn one cover, and still, though the fog has cleared, 
and the day is fine, and the ground is better than could 
have been expected, itis plain that Mr. Bliasett is not 
coming. There is a whimper in the copse outside of 
which the groom has placed himself, and then another 
and another,and the big Brown he sits pricks her pointed 
ears, and stamps the ground, and the blood comes to 
Robert’s cheek, and his eyes grow wistful, horse and 
man feeling like one; but now that the hounds have 
found, and, as it seems, are breaking cover in the direc- 
tion opposite to Allgroye, all hopes of master's coming 
has faded, and there is nothing for it but to turn rein, 
and be off home. This idea the big brown combats 
with much excitement and persistency, both her fore- 
legs raised appealingly in the air, against her rider's 
view of the matter, and covering her bit with foam, in 
frantic endeavor to express herself, till good-natured 
Robert loses patience and cutting her over the head 
with the whip, and growling “Quiet, you precious 
fool !’’ turns her right round, and gives her the spur. 

Up the slippery chalk road to Newnham Clump, be- 
yond which and all along Burslem Bottom the fog 
hangs heavily still; so heavily that for a moment 
Robert almost thinks his master may have been lost in 
it, as strangers in those parts not seldom are, but not 
such as Frank Blissett,to whom day and night, and 
storm and shine, upon the downs are almoat aa one, It 
is only the dazzling snow, crossing and recrossing, and 
coming from all quarters at once, thatcan puzzle the 
squire, and there had been no snow as yet, although it 
is quite cold enough for a fall. So Robert descends 
into the mist, with a slight shiver “(Some joose 
must be walking over my grave,” says he; “noth- 
ing surely can have happened to master),”’ and the 
big brown, having given up the point of hunting alto- 
gether, begins to sniff and snort—for she knows Burs- 
Jem Bottom as well as her own manger—and can 
scarcely be induced to go slowly enough down that 
greasy hill (for that is her rider's term for it) which 
leads towards her far-off stable. In the Bottom itself, 
the mist is so thick that it is almost like riding through 
a woolen comforter, and 80 dark that one cannot see ten 
paces in advance, albeit the sky immediately above, for 
it is nearly noon, has One round spot in jt as red as 
blood, which is doing duty for the sun. 

“Quiet/” exclaims the groom impatiently. “Stop 
that noise,will you?” an he reins in his mare to listen, 


Some noise coming from out the mist beyond haa 
struck, or seemed to strike, hia ear, but is not repeated; 
and on they go, this time in silence, for the brown per- 
ceives that her rider is not in the best of tem ers, and 
these humans, she knows, are not to be trifled with, 
The fact is, Robert is deep in thought with reterence 
toacertain pot of paste for cleaning top-boots, that 
has been presented to him this morning by a brother- 
groom, the greatest discovery of the age, as he has been 
given to understand, and which is expected to bring in 
about five-and-twenty thousand a year or so to its for- 
tunate inventor. Now. Robert himself has a private 
receipt for such paste, of which hia master (and the 
squire ough! to know, if any man ought) haa always 
expressed his high approbation ; and why, Robert 
would like to inquire of universal uature—with a aen- 
sation of haying hitherto had his light concealed un- 
der a bushel—should not he too take out lettera-patent, 
or the deuce knows what it is colled, and realize a for- 
tune, if not to the amount specitied, still sufficient to 
insure the consent of the lodge-keeper's daughter, who 
has at present, acting under paternal advice, declined 
to listen to hia addresses ? 

She would keep company with him willingly enongh, 
would Polly; and as to that old curmudgeon, her 
father, if only this paste for top-boots should turn out 
to be 4 success, it would smooth the path of true love, 
and—— 

“Darn you, what's the matter with you, you con- 
founded fool !”’ exclaimed he aloud, as the brown stood 
stock still and winnicd again and again; and out from 
the gloom beyond came an answering winny and the 
sound of galloping feet, and presently there loomed out 
of the mist the form of a riderless horse; and upon the 
instant, with a chill at bis honest heart, Robert 
knew it was his master’s bay. The bridle streamed 
behind, him torn in twain, with a black mark 
where he had set his foot upon it; the empty stirrups 
(for the squire was a lony-legged man), clanged to- 
gether beneath him; his eyes, oe full of recogni- 
tion, flashed excitement; his flanks were bathed in 
sweat, and yet he shivered. ‘Woo, hoses, woo!” anid 
the groom mechanically, turning. his anxious eyes 
around, for the something which he well knew had 
frightened the trusty beast. “Master—master!"” cried 
he through his hollowed hands. “Squire Blissett-— 


| Squire Blisseté!’" But there was no reply. The horses 


rubbed their noses together, as it is the fashion of 
soms nations to salute, and the bay grew calm at once, 
as though all responsibility was now off his shoulders. 
and the matter placed in safe hands, Leading the bay, 
and riding the brown, the groom walked slowly on, 
peering fearfully before him, till presently be was al- 
most thrown to the ground by the sudden and violent. 
swerving of both horses to the right. On the leit lay 
some object under the high bank, which he could not 
get them to approach. He therefore dismounted, and 

notting their reins together, tied them to the lash of 
his hunting-whip, and with ita handle tightly clutched 
came forward to the apot alone, 


“There lay Squire Blisset of Morden Hall, upon hia 
face, with a wound at the back of his head, wide 
enough to let out ten men’s lives. Horror-struck aa, 
he was, Robert knelt down at once, and satisfied him- 
self that his master wus dead indeed. “God help him, 
and God help poor missis,” exclaimed he with a great 
burst of tears. Then leaving the poor corpse with ita 
glassy eyes to the sky, he remounted the brown, 
and casting off the bay, to follow or not as it 
would, rode back along the way he came at headlong 
speed. Cleaying the mist as though it were blue uir. 
he flew along the bottom, up the dangerous hill towarils 
Newnham Clump, while the loose horse thundered ut. 
his heels. Such was the poor groom's intense excite- 
ment, that he was within that minute period of time 
and space which is called “an ace” of riding down m 
man and horse coming from the opposite direction, and 
descending the hill with the most cautious leisure. 
The rider was a little old man with a white hat, the up- 
turned brim of which showed a blue lining. He wore 
blue spectacles, albeit the sun was not in a condition 
to injure the weakest eyesivht ; and he had a blue cot- 
ton umbrella of great size tucked under his arm, 

“Thank Heaven, it's Dr. Fungus!” exclaimed Rob- 
ert fervently, as the brown, perceiving the obstacly, 
stopped short, and nearly shot her rider from the sad-~ 
dle. 

“Thank Heaven it is—which it would not haye 
been if your horse had been as great a fool as your- 
self," was the sarcastic rejoinder. “Are you out of 
your mind?” 

“Yea, sir; leastways, I have just seen enough ta 
make me 80. Oh, sir, Squire Blissett lies dead in Burs- 
lem Bottom.” 

“Dead! How's that?’ . 

“Ido not know how, sir; butso J found him, not 
ten minutes back. Good God, sir, look at my kuees !’* 
He pointed with horror to the blood staing on his buck- 
skin breeches where he had knelt by the aide of the dead, 
man, * Three-quarters of amile or so upon the lett hand 
side yonder he lies. I waa galloping to Newnham to 
fetch help—or rather some wheeled conveyance to taka 
his poor body home, for he is past all doctors’ work.” 

“You are quite sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure, sir. His skull is broken in, and he Hes 
as cold and stiff as a stone.” : 


* In that case, you had better ride on aa you intended, 
while lgo torward. Isawyouasatthe meet. this morn- 
ing, did | not? You are Robert, Mr. Blissett’s groom ?"* 
The old gentleman looked him through and through, 
then nodded enceuragingly. “Ride ag fast as you 
please ; there will be nobody of any consequence in your 
way now. Let your horse have his head, but keep your 
own ; and if you see sucha thing as a county mag- 
istrate about, bring him back with you. Oh yes, VN 
stay by your ee master, never fear.” With that the 
doctor urged his pony slowly down the pitch, while the 
groom hurried on. 

That's an bonest fellow,” muttered the former, 


’ 


4 


“There's no blood on his hands—nothing wrong about 
him except his wits. But that sort of fellow is so easily 
trightened ; I dare say I shall find his master alive after 
all, poor soul.’’ Here the pony put his fore feet well 
together, and glissaded a dozen yards. “ How the deuce 
folks can gallop in weather like this, and expect not 
to crack their skulls, is a marvel to me. But Frank 
Blissett is as well provided as aman can be in that re- 
spect—he has got a precious thick one.” 

Dr. Fungus was not by any means a heartless man ; 
but years of chartered cynicism had soured his tone. 
He had long given up practice as a surgeon, and de- 
yoted himself to antiquarian pursuits, which seemed 
tu alienate him yearly more and more from living ku- 
manity; and yet he was fond of society in his Diogenes 
fashion—fond of the opportunity of being biting and 
philosophic, Although no sportsman—neyer known 
to ride so much as three fields after the hounds | 
—yet he was to be seen at every meet, and, 
upon the whole, was welcome there, tor he had the | 
reputation of being a “ character,” which, in the coun- 
try, has almost the same attraction which Genius has 
in town. His pony, his umbrella, his favorite and pre- 
yailing tint of blue, were unfailing subjects of jest 
among the members of the Hunt; and if their jokes 
were sometimes somewhat rough, he was allowed, in 
return, to bestow upon them the gall of his bitterness. 
They called him Toadstool in delicate raillery of his 
uameé; but a better title for him, had they read their 
Shakespeares (which they had not), and not forgotten 
their otiak (which they had}, would have been Ther- 
sites. It had been his intention to reach the Druid 
Ring that afternoon, for the purpose of measuring a 
certain monolith, about which a fiery dispute was rag- 
ing in the columns of an antiquarian journal; but, to 
do him justice, he thought of nothing now but poor | 
Squire Blissett. Fortunately, the fog was beginning to 
thin and lift; the objects near at hand to become dis- 
tinct, and those more distant to grow into being; so 
tuat he saw the body plainly enough before he reached 
it, and was prepared for that swerve his pony gave (for 
even dumb animals shrink from the presence of Death), 
which would certainly otherwise have unseated so un- 
couth a rider. There was no occasion to retain his 
liwld on Dapple, for the tying the blue umbrella to his 
rein was an understood signal to “stand still.” Then 
the doctor approached the prostrate man. and knelt 
down by him as Robert had done, but taking care to 
avoid the thick red pool that lay about his head. 

“Dead,” said he, shaking his gray head—“ dead 
enough, poor fellow!’ He took his right arm up, clad 
£n its scarlet bravery, and felt it, and let it gently fall. 
“He has hot been a living man these four hours. What 
a frightful blow! and yet the ground here is not so 
hard, Oh, I see—the stones!" There were two or three 
lurge flint-stones, with cruel angles, lying close by the 
corpse, and one of them was stained with blood, “On 
the back of his head! Now, Idou’t understand that!’ 
‘rhe doctor drew Dapple ss near to the body as the 
trightened beast could be prevailed to come, and 
imounted him; his object was to picture to himself ex- 
«x ‘tly how the thing could have happened. “‘ Holloa!” 
He was looking around him very carefully, and this ex- | 
clamation was caused by something on the ground at a 
jew paces from where he sat. It was the mark of a 
liuman footstep. ‘The doctor once more dismounted, | 
und treading very carefully, so as not to destroy the im- 
press, stooped dvwn and examined it. The ground 
wus comparatively soft, and even muddy there; the 
sjime footstep was repeated, with its fellow, once, twice 
thrice—altogether seven footsteps, coming from the | 
Allgrove direction towards Newnham. “These could 
not have been the groom’s, for he was coming the 
other way,’’ muttered the investigator. “Good God! | 
itis as I suspected—there has been *some foul play.” 
‘The old man’s blue spectacles were turned suspici 
ously all around, for it was Clear now for a great dis- 
tance. The landscape showed no sign of human lite— 
none on the downland, of which the clouds of vapor 
rolling upward, exposed vast spaces Momently; none 
on the ploughed fields upon either side ot the high- 
banked way. It was a wild and lonesome place, and 
now made doubly desolate by the presence of death; 
but the docter felt in no ways “eerie.” If a British | 
king had been slain there a couple of thousand years 
ago, then indeed the spot would have had an interest 
for him that would have closed his Jips in reverence; 
if those blood-stained flints had formed the portion of 
a cairn, he would have looked upon them with feel- 
ings approaching awe; but he was a practical man in 
respect to all matters that had occurred within the last 
five hundred years. “ Whoever the scoundrel is, he 
has had four good hours to get away in; ay, and as they 
fly’ (a pair of carrion crows, the only sign of lite, were 
flapping slowly across the Bottom), ‘‘ there are two 
railway stations within five miles. But let us have the 
length of his foot at all events.’ With the tape that 


he had brought with him to take the dimensions of 


tle Druid Stone, he accurately measured the footstep; 
then, struck by asudden thought, he applied the tape 
tothe sole of the poor squire’s top-boot. “It is the 
mark of his own foot!” cried he in astonishment. 


“Whi valking for? and i : 
Nhat was be walking for? ond if walking, how could | 15+ only ofthe poor widow, but of all the best families 


he haye come by his death ?” 

Tiere was by this time a large moving object on the 
hill by Newnham Clump, which presently drew nearer, 
and resolved itself into a spring-cart, with threes men in 
it, and two horsemen by its side—the groom, and a 
stout, middle-aged gentleman called Lane, a county 
jnagistrate, who had flung himself upon the dead man’s | 
horse, and anxiously hurried to the spot, for poor 
Blissett was his friend as well as his neighbor, 


“Good God! what-has happened, Fungus?” cried | 
le, as he galloped up a little ahead of the rest. 

“ Death !” returned the doctor, calmly; “and what is | 
worse than death—Murprr.” 


FOUND DEAD. 


“Hush! Make them keep back there—all of them. 
Let oeither man nor horse come nearawhile. See here, 
sir.”” 

“TIsee. Oh, Heaven! what a dreadful wound !” 

* Call it a blow, Mr. Lane.’ 

“No—never! There is not asoul who would have 
harmed a hair of Frank Blissett’s head in all the county, 
sir.’’ 

“Perhaps the villain belonged to another county, 
then,’’ answered the doctor, curtly. ‘You rea fox- 
hunter, and ought to know these matters better than 
I. Could any man riding along this road have been 
pitched upon that stone on the back of his head ?—the 
back, look you—answer me that ?” 

‘*T do not think he could,” said the other, gravely— 
“at least, I have never seen such 2 case.” 

“Of course not. Now look here before those fellows 
come and tread them out. Here are footmarks—his 
own footmarks, for I haye measured them—he was 
walking, you see, and not riding; therefore, the thing 
is still more incredible, and could not possibly have 
happened by accident.” 

“Yes, it could,” said Mr. Lane, after some considera- 
tion, “Isecitall now quite plainly. Poor Blissett 
had been walking along the Bottom, on account of the 
hardness of the ruts, until he found the road was get- 
ting better; then—just here—he grasped the reins, and 
was about to mount, when something—God knows 
what—alarmed his horse, and he fell backward on this 
pointed stone. A tall, heavy man like him—of course 
it would be his death-blow.” 


“A sportsman does not let go of his rein so easil, + 
Mr. Lane,” said the doctor, shaking his head. 

“ Look here, Fungus,” whispered the other, eagerly, 
taking the old man aside. ‘‘ For God's sake, don’t pur- 
sue this discussion. You are an obstinate man, I 
know, but you are not a heartless one. What does it 
matter, now our poor friend is gone, whether he fell 
from foot or horseback ? To suppose him murdered, 
is to suppose a crime not only monstrous and incredi- 
ble, but without an object. His watch, his money, are 
untouched; and I will stake my li.e the poor fellow 
had not an enemy in the world.. On the other hand, 
by even mooting the idea of foul play, either here or at 
the inquest, you will embitter tentold the misery of 
his wife and child. Mrs, Blissett, poor creature, is in 
the most delicate health. I doubt whether this blow, 
even as itis, will not destroy her. Now, for her sake, 
Fungus, do be ruled by me.” 

“tis no wish of mine, Mr. Lane,” returned the doc- 
tor calmly, ‘‘ to make any stir about the matter. I have 
withdrawn from the profession, and have no reputation 
to lose in that way; butif this dead man had been my 
friend, [should think it my first duty to see justice 
done upon his murderer.” 

“We was my friend, Dr. Fungus, and that is why I 
adjure you to keep this strange idea of yours to your- 
self.” 

“Very well; so be it. 
the inquest '"'— 

“Yes; but he will not ask you,” interrupted the mag- 
jistrate. ‘Iam sure such an idea will never enter his 
head.”’ 

“TI dare say not, for no idea ever does,” replied the 
doctor bluntly. ‘They had better place the body in 
the cart there.’’ 

“Youu will accompany us to Allgrove?”’ rejoined Mr. 
Lane with hesitation. 

“No, sir; certainly not. I go where I'am wanted— 
not elsewhere. Itis only the parson who can be what 
is called ‘ot use’ now—though, for my part, I rather 
doubt even his usefulness.” 

“Tam aware that you are a Freethinker, sir,’’ ob- 
served the magistrate hotly. ‘My poor friend here was 
asimple Christian man; and, forgive me, this sort of 
talk is peculiarly unwelcome to my ears just now.” 

“Very well, then, I'llrid you of it;’’ and the doctor, 
having, with the utmost deliberation, mounted Dapple, 
trotted away without a word or gesture of farewell as 
the mournful procession began to move more slowly in 
the same direction. 

“What a shallow, backboneless sect they are !’’ mut- 
tered Diogenes with supreme contempt. ‘How reso- 
lute to think as they wish; how anxious to make things 
smooth at any cost, are these fine, outspoken, honest 
country gentlemen! Bah! as for truth, they have not 
one half-penny worth of the genuine article among 


Only, if the coroner asks me at 


them. ‘Their justice is sentiment, their religion is big- 
otry. How right they were to make that man yonder 


the chairman of their quarter-sessions |"” 

Mr. Lane’s round face was as scarlet as the dead 
man's coat as he led the way towards the downs. 
He was well convinced that the idea of murder 
was a mere chimeraof the doctor’s brain; one of those 
ridiculous crotches of which little Toadstool 
wis as full as an egg was full of meat. 
The idea of his venturing to call in ques- 
tion the sincerity of his friendship for poor Blis- 
sett! He, indeed, who never hada friend, and never 
would have: the disbelieving, witheréd anatomy! It 
was just as likely as not that he might still make him- 
self disagreeable at the inquest, and shock the feelings 


in the county. The idea of acountry gentleman being 
murdered in broad day, or nearly so, in Breakneckshire ! 
Did he mistake the place for Tipperary? Idiot! 
and a very mischievous idiot too. “ What is it, 
Robert?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the groom, who had ridden 
forward, and was touching his hat respectfully, “ { want 
to have one word with you, Mr. Lane,” 

“By all means. Say on.” 

“Well, sir, with regard to my poor master yonder,” 


forgot to say—and, indeed, nobody has asked me—that 
I moved his poor body round, He was lying on his face 


“ Murder!” cried the stout gentleman in a hoarse | at first, sir, when I found him.” 


voice, “ Don’t say that for Heayen’s sake, Frank 


Blissett murdered! Impossible!” 


“Ay, poor fellow! He must have turned over then 
Just once.” 


with a glance of genuine distress over his shoulder, * I | 


“ Yes, sir; I suppose that must have been it.” 

“Of course it was. But, look you, Robert, if you 
forget it once, youmay forgetit again. There is no 
sort of importance to be attached to the circumstance, 
but the fact is, Dr. Fungus has gotit into his head that 
| your ged, kind master did not come to his end alto- 
| gether by fair means.” 

“Why, God bless him, sir! who’d ha’ hurt him ?” 

“Ay, whc, indeed? Well, itis not my duty to sup- 
press evidence, you know—quite the reverse ; but it is 
just as well not to encourage such a foolish notion as 
this of the doctor's, if only for your mistress’ sake. She 
| will be made wretched enough by “iis, poor soul. Do 
you understand ?” 

: a Yes, sir; and very much obliged to you for the 
hint.’” 

Robert dropped back, and the chairman of quarter- 
sessions rode on alone. 

“That's curious, though,” reflected he, “his turning 
round after such a wound as that ; muscular action, I 
suppose, or something of that sort. However, I am 
quite sure lam doing rightin saving this poor lady's 
feelings. What atask l've got before me! Well, we 
must do our duty in this world, whether it’s pleasant 
or not. His turning himself round after such a wound 
as that was certainly very curious.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


AT THE NIGHT REFUGE, 


Iris the close of the same day in which Frank Blissett 
cameto his end in Burslem bottom; but the scene 
shifts totown., The fog hangs thickly, and mixing with 
the moonless night, makes ghostly darkness. What 
light there is from the few still open shop-fronts (for it 
is getting late), and from the gas-lamps, makes but a 
feeble shine, aud even that is untrustworthy. Objects 
loom larger than they are, and yet so vaguely, that one 
can scarcely tell when one is clear of passing vehicles. 
Foot-passengers delay at the crossings, fearing tointrust 
themselves to the dim void that roars between them 
and the other side, for it isnot so dark as to produce 
link-boys. Nervous folk spend many minutes in indo- 
cision, then rush across at headlong speed; or charter 
the crossing-sweeper, who bears a charmed life, as their 
convoy. * 

“Take you over, sir—take you safe over for a penny,” 
is the reasonable offer made by one of this class toa fall 
man, who has for some time been hesitating to commit 
himself to the passage of the great thoroughfare in the 
neighborhood of Oxford Street. “Take you over fer a 
penny, and bring you back again for the same money,” 
continued the professional, insinuatingly. - 

“How the devil wonld you know me again ?” inquired 
the other with a contemptuous laugh, 

“Easily, sir, Know you among a thousand, by night 
or day, and in any clothes you choose to wear. You 
ain’t one of the common sort, not you.” 

Instead of being pleased by the compliment this 
speech implied, theindividual addressed gave a short 
sharp glance at the speaker, as though suspicious of 
| something beyond what was expressed, then answered 
with a sneer: “If lies were a shilling a dozen, I would 
give you a penny ;” then quickly stepped into the 
street, and made his way to the other side, 

“Nice, azreeable, pleasant-mannered gent that is,’* 
soliloquized the sweeper. ‘He as can see Tottenham 
Court Road and the Quadrant at the same moment of 
time don’t want nobody to take care of him over street- 
crossings.” This remark, though rather of a personal 
nature, wasso far warranted that it was founded on 
fact. The gentleman hada decided squint. The defect 
was not very prominent, but he had been standing im- 
mediately tinder the gas-lamp for some minutes, and 
the other, with the unfailing observation of his class 
had tuken stock of him. Even with the same opportun- 
ity, however, he might not have noticed this Squint 
} at another time. It was intermittent, and became ob- 
trusive only when its proprietor was mentally agita- 
tated, as he was to-night. It was no wonder that the 
sweeper had mistaken him for one of his nervous pas- 
sengers. Without, as appeared by his delay, this gen- 
tleman’s having the least cause for haste, his move 
ments were impatient and incessant. Now he glanced 
on this side, now on that, and now over his shoulder 
behind him. A footstep heavier than common would 
seem occasionally to attract his attention ; his attitude 
became that of an anxious listener; and as the steps 
grew nearer, he would huddle his cloak about his ears 
uhtil only his piercing eyes were visible, shooting 
crosswise at the expected face. Butif he was looking 
for any particular individual, his search was fruitless. 
He seemed to expect it would be so, for as the man 
passed by (and it was always a man), he would smile to 
himself contemptuously, and draw a long breath as if 


of relief. And yet, if he was afraid of being recognized, 


it was strange that he should stand s0 long, in so 
thronged a spot, and exposed to a glare of light, on 
a night when privacy and gloom were so easily attaina- 
ble. 

Now that he was once more in motion, he passes 
swiftly along vacant spaces, and walks more slowly 
where there are knots of passengers, accommodating 
his pace so far as he can do so without exciting obser- 
vation, to theirs. It would seem as if this gentleman 
had an unconquerable aversion to being leftalone. Hav- 
ing left the main thoroughfare, and plunged into a net 
of little by-streets, companionship is more difficult to ob- 
tain, and the stranger so quickens his pace that he soon 
reaches the object of his destination. This is a plain, 
unpretentious building, but contrasting greatly with 
the other houses in the same street in point ef size. It 
would make ten of any one of those mean and slattern- 
ly tenements. As no gentleman's house can be situ- 


| ated in such a neighborhood, it must be some public . 
| building, and, indeed, if the fog were not'so dense, you 
|might read over its wide double doors the word 
“Refuge.” It is not, however, like the casual wards 


FOUND DEAD. 


for the houseless poor, or those Refuges for the Desti- | 
tute which are now happily to be found in almost every 
quarter of the town, but one of those rarer institutions 
which receive “selected cases’ from the workhouses 
and elsewhere, and afford relief of a somewhat less tran- 
sient character—food and lodging until the inmates 
ean obtain work—and offer a temporary home. The 
stranger seizes the bell-handle and pulls it in a man- 
ner which doubtless suggests drunkenness and in- 
subordination, and an applicant altogether unfit for so 
comparatively genteel an institution, for the porter 
only opens the door a very little way, and inquires in 
unconciliatory tones: “Well, Mr. Impatience, and 
what’s your business ?” 

“The representation of Nature; the depicting of 
human passion under its grandest ’—— 

“T’ll have the police to you, my man, in a brace of 
shakes,” interrupted the official. “We don’t want none 
of your drunken ranting fellows here, nor none of your 
sauce.” 

“Notif they give you halfa guinea for your trouble ?” 
inquired the stranger coldly. It was curious how eyn- 
ical and self-contained his manner grew directly he was 
brought into communication with others, notwith- 
gtanciny his hurried and nervous demeanor when 
alone. 

“Why, bless my soul!’ cried the porter, throwing 
the door wide open, “ to think of my not knowing your 
voice! As for your face, I didn’t catch sight of it, else 
it ain't one one's likely to forget; but you don’t look 
80 well, sir, ag when you were here last.” 

“I’m not very well, Curtis, thank you. I was rot 
well last night, and, indeed, I have not been out of bed 
many hours. Have you got anything likely to suit me 
in the house just now ?” 

“Well, sir, really can’t say,” answered the other 
laughing, as he fastened the door, and ushered his vis- 
itor into an apartment half parlor half office. “ You 
take a fancy to such queer folks. I hope that old man 
with the white beard, as you were good enough to take 
offour hands in the summer, behaved better with you 
than he did with us?” 

“ You did not understand his treatment, Curtis. You 
endeavored to wash him, which was contrary teéhis na- 
ture, and therefore a cruelty. He did very well indeed, 
and I believe will make quite a hit in thespring. The 
ladies will all be enradtured with his venerable appear- 
ance !’" 

“Dear, dear, what a strange trade!” exclaimed the 
porter admirinyly. ‘As for the old gent hisself, now, I 
dare say you don’t know what's become of him by this 
time ?’”’ 

“Indeed, I don’t; and I may add, Curtis, that I don’t 
care—no, not three skips of that insect with which I’m 
airaid our ancient friend was not wholly unacquainted.” 

“Ay, he had seen better days in his time, though, sir. 
Our chaplain said the old fellow’s story was a very sad 
one." 

“It was a very long one, at ail events, and bored me 
dreadfully to listen to it; but it had this advantage, 
that it made the old fellow weep, and I wanted him to 
do that tor the purposes of my art, You can never get 
the tender emotions naturally enough evoked by 
onions.—Well, let’s go round the wards.” 

Now the stranger is in a well-lighted room, and has | 
taken his hat off, we can better see what heis like, As 
to years, he has scarcely reached middle age, but his 
features have the worn and furrowed look of a much | 
more advanced period of life, He is not bald, but isin | 
that transition stage which is less agreeable than baid- 
ness, when the scanty locks are purposely worn long, 
and carefully combed across the head. His complexion 
is peculiar ; he has been in India, but it has not the 
tinge of the Indian climate; if you had heard he 
had been manager of a coffee-plantation (which for & 
short time, he was), you might have said (if you were 
a@ person who spoke on impulse rather than reflection): 
* That's it.’"" He was coffee-colored; but his features 
were regular, and their expression exceedingly intelli- 
gent. If you saw him, as we see him now, with his 
eyes no longer cross-wise, you would not think hima 
plain man, and certainly not a commonplace one; but 
Still he is not an attractive person. The impression he 
conveys is a bad one ; he is so cold, reserved, and cyn- 
ical in air and manner, that ho seems malign, The 
ward into which he is first ushered is the female one; 
well lit, and intensely clean, but, except for its large 
fire, without the least trace of comfort. No easy-chair 
to be seen, no book, no knick-nack, no picture on the 
wall; no little table, but one huge one, at which a doz- 
en or so of women sit, plying their needles, but not 
their tongues. An unnatural silence pervades the 
place, save for the crowing of achild. One woman has 
an infantin her lap, who, all unconscious that he is 
born of shame and predestined to poverty, kieks and 
prattles exactly as a young prince of the same age 
would co. i 

“Rise!” cries the porter (who is also the deputy 
master of the establishment) in an authoritative 
voice; and all stand up, not “spring to their teet,”’ nor 
even obey the word of command as solciers do, me- 
ehanically, but one after another slowly rise like ghosts, 
till they stand looking at the stranger with uninterest- 
ed, lack-lustre eyes. ‘The baby screams lustily, resent- 
ing his change of posture, and the mother clasps him 
to her face and covers him with silent kisses. Upon | 
these two, the visitor's gaze rests, passing by the others 
with careless unconcern. 

“There's a hinteresting couple, eh, sir,” whispers 
Curtis, grinning.’ “They'd make a pretty picture.” 

“Yes, a Magdalen and child,” replied the painter. for 
such of course he was; “but the subject like the lady, 
- somewhat common. Well, Mrs. Paul, how do you 

oO? 

This last remark was addressed to the matron, whose 
presence, in his atniration of maternal instinct, he had 
hitherto’ failed to Tetice : she was stout and florid, pre- 
senting in that respect a singular contrast to the pale 
faces and pinched features of those around her, and 
hher voice was deep and mellow. 


“Nicely, sir, I thank you. We have not seen you 
here for many a day.” 

“Well, I have not been doing much work, Mrs. Paul, 
and therefore have uot been in want of the raw mate- 
rial. Idare say you have missed me a good deal. I 
know you look to me to take away your dead-weights, 
your goods that hang most on hand. I am none of your 
benevolent folks, your mercy-mongers I allow: and 
yet Iam the greatest benefactor you have; come now, 
confess it.” 

“Well, sir, we've all our uses,” replied the matron 
bluntly. “I don’t gainsay but that it is a good thing 
for our poor folks to take your fancy, and get paid for 
sitting still, and having their pictures took; but I 
don’t look upon you, sir, as I do upon a subscriber to 
the hinstitution, one as gives his money, and expects no 
return for it—that I tell you fairly.” 

“And Tam very much obliged to you, my dear good 
lady,” answered the painter smiling, but with a mo- 
mentary squint that marked his anger, “ for not count- 
ing me among the fools. Is there nobody under your 
charge just now, except the present company ?” 

“There's no one else, sir, but a poor girl whom I have 
given leave to sit in the dormitory alone, because she’s 
not in good spirits.” 

“*Let’s seo her, by all means, Mrs. Paul. I am very 
anxious to make the acquaintance of any young person 
who sits alone in a dormitory sixty feet long as a cure 
for despondency.” 

“T don’t think, sir, she can possibly have any inter- 
est for you,” answered the stout lady, hesitating and 
turning a deeper tinge of crimson. “She's wretched 
ill, and not at all good-looking.” 

“My dear, good lady,’ responded the visitor, show- 
ing all his teeth, so frank and open was his smile, but 
squinting like a stage demon, “if good health, happi- 
ness, and beauty were what Icame hither to seek for, 
I should long ago have run away with you.” 

“Ah, you're a false one, you are, I'm afraid, sir,” 
said the matron, wagging her head to express more 
than doubt, and leading the way up some stairs that 
wound directly from the apartment to the room above. 
This letter was, ag the stranger had hinted, of grset 
size; and feebly illuminated as it was by a single gas- 
lamp, only half turned on, its dimensions appeared 
limitless. Some half-dozon of the narrow iron beds 
that ran from end to end of it alone were visible, with 
the black whitewashed wall behind them. Crouched 
nose and knees together, by the high iron fender—or 
rather cage, forit had a covered top which hedged in 
the fire, was a femaleform. Not a limb moved as the 
visitors approached: but when the matron touched her 
with her hand and not ungently said, Are you better 
now, my girl?” the down-bent head raised up its 
wealth of nut-brown hair and disclosed a sharp thin 
face, with hollow eyes. 

“ What is it, mistress ?” 

To judge by the tone of the inquiry, it mattered 
nothing what the reply might be: there was such an 
utter hopelessness in the voice, such numbness to all 
weal or woe. 

“Are you better ?” reiterated the woman. 

**No; and never shall be. Whatare these ? Doctors?” 
She gave one weary look at the two men, then turned 
her eyes to the fire, already lost in her sad thoughts. 

“Very interesting,” observed the painter coolly. 


| “Much the most striking object in your establish- 


ment, Ma'am. Apathy—a Study from Life; or, if one 
had a genius for depicting eccentricities, The Female 
Casper Hauser,”” 

‘Tt is near supper-time, my dear,” said the matron 
food-humoredly, “Don’t you think you could pick a 
bit of something ?” 

“Slice of wild duck, back of woodeock, Mrs. Paul, eh?” 
whispered the visitor. 

“No, sir; we have nono of those delicacies,” answered 
the stout lady curtly; “but we have one good thing in 
the house which I don’t think would be found in your 
larder, though you are such aclever gentleman: we have 
some sympathy for the poor. a 

“Cold sympathy on the sideboard, eh ?” observed the 
other quietly; “ always in cut for all comers; cold sym- 
pathy in the wood constantly on draught, eh ? And yet 
Isuppose the stipend of such an invaluable matron is 
not seventy pounds a year. If they made it guineas, the 
committee might secure an angel,” 

“J don't mind what you say to nie, sir—no, not two 
straws,” retorted the matron. “But I don't wish to 
hear poor folks insulted. You may be a poor man your- 
self, sir, one day, and then ’—— 

“ You dear, impulsive soul,” interrupted the stranger, 
raising his delicate white hands, and pretending to 
make mesmeric passes at her; “be calm. Poor? Why, 
Iam poorer than any creature under your roof, With 
the exception of this half-crown, of which I am present- 
ly going to beg your acceptance, and of a little matter 
which I’ve got for Curtis, I have not a shilling in the 
world, and Lowe exactly fifty thousand of them.” 

“Then you had better be just before you're generous 
and keep what you have to pay your bills,” answered 
the matron with honest heat ; “but there, gentlemen 
of your sort don’t spend their money that way. You 
may give my share of your bounty to this poor girl here, 
if you please.” 

“And yours also, Curtis?” inquired the visitor 
gravely. 

“Well, no, sir,” returned the porter hastily. You 
see I have not the opportunity of knowing whether 
this young person is a deserving. object, which Mrs. 
Pan) enjoys. You may give her er half-crown, of 
course, because she offers it.” 

“He talks like King James’s bishop,” muttered the 
painter.— Here, young woman, is some money for 
you; one of the best remedies for your particular ail. 
ment with which Tam acquainted.” 

But the head had once more sunk dows upon the 
breast, andthe hands were clasping the thin knees; 
and Mrs. Paul had to touch her for the second time to 
rouse ‘her. 

“This gentleman offers you half-a-crown; will you 
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not takeit? Come, hold out your hand, my lass. 
You'll be glad ofit some day, ifnot now.” : 

‘Too late, too late!’’ murmured the 1, and she 
began to moan and rock herself from side to side in a 
manner piteous to behold, 

“She's in great trouble, you see, sir,” said the ma- 
tron compassionately. ‘‘Idon't think it’s any use to 
speak to her. It’s my belief she has lost her baby— 
perhaps starved to death, who knows?” 


“‘Ay, and she has not had time to take a philosophi- 
cal view of the matter,” observed the visitor, as the 
three moved away, leaving the figure crouching as 
they foundit, and throwing its sbhapeless shadow on 
the wall. “In a week or two, she will learn to feat 
that she is rid ofan encumbrance ; and that it is all for 
the best. Good-evening, sir. Andif ever there was a 
cold-hearted, slimy serpent in this world,” was the 
matron’s after-reflection, “it's you, sir. If your mother 
had been rid of her encumbrance, it’s my belief that 
the world would have found that for the best, The 
idea of his putting that half-a-crown back into his 
pocket, and not leaving it for the poor girl when she 
came to herself and to know the yalue of money! 
Bah! if that’s a gentleman, give me common people.” 

Totally undisturbed by the knowledge that he had 
left an ill-wisher behind him, the visitor tollowed his 
guide into the male ward, separated from that which 
we have seen by a long stone passage. 

“Don’t you say ‘ Rise |’ Curtis, as you did just now,” 
said he imperatively. “I want to see these fellows as 
they ordinarily look ; not standing up as awkwardly 
as scarecrows in a field, to receive visitors.” 

“Very good, sir. Then the only way to catch ‘em so 
is not go in just yet, but to watch ’em through the spy- 
hole. I can’t be always with ‘em, you see, as Mrs. 
Paul can with her people ; but they never knows whe- 
ther Iam with ’em or not, and that has a very good 
effect.” 

‘Making a gesture of silence, he slid aside an upper 
panel in the door before him, and motioned to his com- 
panion to look in. 

The apartment was the fac-simile of that occupied 
by the females, but a low undercurrent of conversa- 
tion proclaimed the absence of official restraint. 
Several tracts, and a few periodicals of a very sober, not 
to say dull description, were littered upon the great 
deal table ; but of the twenty men and lads that ocen- 
pied the room, not half a dozen were reading, Some 
were conversing in a low tone to their next neighbors : 
some were asleep, with their heads resting on their 
hands ; but the majority were doing absolutely noth- 
ing, and a very wretched employment they seemed to 
find it. Poverty without hope, pain without the power 
of.endurance, broken health and broken means—these 
were mirrored on all sides ; but a breaking heart, at 
least as we are accustomed to conceive it, nowhere, 
There were no tears; nor had there been any even in 
tho women’s ward. Before folks drift into Refuges for 
the Destitute, their tears, if they have such to shed, 
have commonly all fallen; the fountain of them is 
dried up, or has been trodden out by the feet’ of the 
cruel, Or, if not so, there being no privacy, the luxury 
of grief cannot be indulged in,such establishments, 
where there are always a suflicient supply of absolute 
scoundrels, whose vices, not misfortunes, hase brought 
them thither, and whose last remaining pleasure is to 
gibe at the woes of others more wretched than them- 
selves. The men are mostly much more advanced in 
years than. their sisters in misfortune, though their 
gray heads shake with feebieness rather than ex- 
treme old age; or is that that outward sign of the 
lack of hope has become chronic with them? But 
there are a few of middle age, ill-complexioned, sottish 
fellows, whose lips are parching for a dram, and who 
have no thought for the wives and daughters whom 
their selfishness has reduced from some respectable sta- 
tion (or they would not be here) to this sad and shame- 
ful pass. One of these, who is perusing a tract with a 
sardonic smile, has asingularly intelligent look. “One 
of the cleverest fellows in England, sir,” whispered 
Curtis, seeing his companion’s glance directed to this 
man. “ He beats our chaplain, and he is considered a 
very learned man, into fits at argyment; and they do 
say has been a parson once hissilf."’ 

“But has seen the error of his ways, eh? “Well, what 
is he now?” 

“Well, I believe he is a political lecturer, At all 
events, he has the gift of the gab, Ido assure you, sir, 
You should hear him talk—they may talk, you know, 
between twelve and two—agen the bench of bishops. 
That was his wife, the party with the bunged-up eye, 
4s you saw in the next room. Some people coniplalis 
of our separation of married folks here, Sue lor, it’s a 
blessing to her.” 

“Who is that lad sitting by the fire, Curtis?” in- 
inquired the painter abstractedly. ‘To judge by his 
face, he ought to have thrice the wits of your states- 
man there, even before he began to sodden them with 
gin and water,” 

‘Oh, that’s quite the gentleman, that is,” said Curtis 
with a sneer. ‘Ho's much too high to be allowed to 
stay with us; else I think I could have taken him down 
& peg or two. He refused to call me ‘Sir’ the first 
night he came, the impudent young rapscallion !’’ 


“You don’t mean to say that!” returned the other 
with mock gravity. “Nothing is so reprehensible in 
youth as not to recognize its superiors.’ 

“Just so, sir,” assented the unconscious deputy-mas- 
ter; ‘and yet our chaplain took to him wonderful; 
though, for my part, I see nothing in him. Why, he 
came here, sir, in downright rags, just as you see . 
but he’s much too good for us, it seems, and the parson 
is going to make him a teacher at the school he is going 
to set up down the lane.” 

“Then our young friend’s a scholar, is he?” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” answered the other with asperity, 
“except that he has not learned manners, which | 
should like to teach him wrth my wax-ended cane. Did 
you ever see such a spirited-looking young vagerbone ? 


* 


Oh, but he shall have his milk and water so as it sha’n’t 
hurt his nerves to-night, I'll promise him !’ 

Without any air of audacity, such as might rea- 
sonably have aroused the deputy-master’s ire, the lad 
in question did not certainly wear the broken, spirit- 
less look so characteristic of the other inmates of the 
Refuge. His clothes, which, however, had been evi- 
dently at one time those of a young gentleman, were 
shabby and torn ; his boots—for he was sitting alone 
by the fire, and could be seen trom top to toe—had 
burst in several places; snd so far, he was on as low a 
step of the social ladder as any one in the room—a 
penniless vagrant, without doubt, and most probably a 
beggar. But, unlike the stunted or feeble forms about 
him, his limbs were shapely and well-grown, exhibiting 
no sign of protracted want and’ hardsiip ; ana his face, 
though pale and worn, would have redeemed any cos- 
tume—and a more pitiful one than his own it was hard 
toimagine. His age was about seventeen ; but although 
his hair was almost jet black, no sign of whisker was 
visible on his olive cheeks (for he was very dark), nor 
trace of down upon his upper uP. His hands wero 
amall, and delicately shaped, and his hazel eyes very 
bright and intelligent, even when deep in thought, as 
he was now. 

“The parson has not taken a fancy to him because 
he's s lady in disguise, has he?’ observed the painter 
«ynically. . 

“Healady! If you'd ever seen him strike out from 
the shoulder, and felt his knuckles ’’"—— 

“Oh, you have, have you ?"’ observed the other as Cur- 
tis hesitated. ‘There has been some little altercation 
between you and this young gentleman and scholar, 
eh? Well, that makes you a prejudiced person, Mr. 
Curtis, I should like to have a few words with this 
dangerous character myself.’’ 

Thus saying, and before the deputy-master could 
even slide back the panel, the painter opened the door, 
and stood within the room. The buzz of conversation 
ceased at once; the political lecturer substituted for 
his expressions of contempt one of intense interest in 
the theological work he was perusing ; one or two old 


’ men—habitues of the establishment, or others similar to 


it—rose unbidden to their feot, and pulled their gray 
and-scanty forelocks ; everybody became respectful, if 
not contented ; quiet, if not resigned—everybody, that 
is, except the lad by the fire. 

“Kavesdropper!’’ observed he, pointing significantly 
to the empty panel, and regarding the deputy-master 
with a look of extreme contempt. “If I had known 


you were there, you would have heard my opinion of | more ready to pay than our debts—a grudge, an in- 


you, you Jack-in-office.”” 

“Speak when you're ,apoken to, young Imperence, 
will you,and not before. A week's bread and water, 
with a rope’s end twice a day, would do you a deal of 
good. Don’t you see that the gentleman wishes to 
speak to you? Stand up!’ 

Without replying a syllable to this harangue, except 
by 4 quiet smile, the young man rosé from his seat, as 
though politely acknowledging the presence of a 
atranyer, rather than obeying a command. 

“8o yon are going to be a schoolmaster, I under- 
atand,”’ observed the painter encouragingly. 

“The chaplain here has been so good as to promise 
me such a place,” returned the lad with courtesy, 
wather than deference. . : 

“Why don’t you say sir?” inquired the deputy- 
master savagely. ‘‘ Don’t you know when a gentleman 
is speaking to you, you ill-mannered dog ?” 

“Yea, indeed ; there is a great difference,”’ answered 


; the Ind smiling, and looking gratefully at the painter. 


“You had better be quiet, my good Curtis,” said the 
latter, “and not interrupt us. This dog bites.—Surely, 
my young friend, the plodding task of schoolmaster is 
scarcely likely to suit such a one as you—the teaching 

‘ed boys to touch their hats to folks in broadcloth 
ur line, eh?” 
och ama beggars,” and the lad touched his rags 
with aassd smile, “must not be choosers. The good 
clergyman was very kind.” 

“Just so; but still, if you had any better offer, you 
would not hesitate to take it. The fact is, Tam a 
painter, and Icame here for a study—a model—for a 
particular picture. You will suit me,I think. The 
work, if such it can be called, is light enough, and the 
pay good—much better than aragged-school teacher's, 
‘You have this great advantage in my ‘yes over those 
who might suit me as well in other respects: you have 
a story to tell, and will be able to narrate it so as to in- 
terest me. I can’ not paint from stocks and stones, 
Do you understand ?” 

“T think I do, sir. “But when the story is told, and 
the picture is painted?” 

“You have a shrewd eye to the future, young man; 


‘and you are right. Well, even afterwards, I shall find 


something for you todo, You will mix my colors ; 
you may be my amanuensis ; you will have to arrange 
my library” (the painter suddenly turned deadly 
white); “yes, my few books will be under your care, 
Tam nota rich man—very far from it; but I can make 
it worth your while.” 

“Come sir,” interposed Curtis sullenly, muob dis- 
pleased that the painter should be holding so long and 
apparently so friendly a parley with his mortal foe ; “it 
is jast upon closing time. I am sorry we have nothing 
to suit you; better luck next time. Sit down, you 


boy, to table; here's your supper, and mind you're | 


thankful for it.”’ ; 

Aman had entered, bearing a guen Se of tin mugs 
and a basketful of hunches of bread. 

“Stop a little, Curtis,” said the painter; “I will 
make it worth your while to do so.” 

“When I've fetched the milk and water, you must go, 
‘sir,’ returned the deputy-master; “that’s owr rule, 
“gen with subscribers. Our meals here ain't a beast 


show" : 
«That fellow likes you se ill, that he even quarrels 


‘with me for speaking to you,”’ observed the painter 
significantly, “You will have his insolence to endure 


FOUND DREAD. 


for days, perbaps weeks, before you get this appoint- 
ment you spak of." 
* And when could I get yours, sir ?’’ 


“Immediately, There is a spare room at my lodg- | 


ings; and I cau certainly give you a better supper than 


this will be. You can enter upon your duties to- 
morrow morning. Will you. come with me now, at 
| once ?”’ 


* What, in these rags, sir?’ 

“Pooh! what of that? In my eyes, poverty is not 
disgraceful, but only picturesque; besides, it is as 
dark as the devil to-night, and nobody will see you. 
| To-morrow, you shall be rigged out in one of my old 
| suits; we are about of asize, 1 think,’ ‘ 

“You are very good, sir,” said the young man grate- 
fully ; “but. don't like to leave this place without a 
word of thanks to the chaplain. Perhaps to-morrow’ — 

“No; now, or not at all,’’ urged the painter impera- 
tively ; and his eyes for the first glanced askew., You 
iuust choose between the chaplain and myself at once, 
young air.” 

it was curious to watch the expressive play of the 
lad’s features ; the combat of a strong will with one 
yet stronger; determination to refuse, yet regret at 
haying to do so; hesitation between two courses—the 
one more dutiful, the other more attractive. 

“Now, young shaver, here’s your sky-blue and mind 
it don’t get into your head,” ejaculated the deputy- 
master with a wink addressed to the general public ; 
aud a servile laugh broke torth from the abjects round 
the table. 

“T accept your offer, sir,” exclaimed tho young man 
eagerly. “I will leave this place to-night; at once, if 
you please. My name is Charles Steen. Let me know, 
Ipray you, to whom I am indebted for rescue trom 
such aden ?’”’ 

The painter, with a smile of triumph, drew forth his 
card-case, and handed to the lad hisname and ad- 
dress. “Mr. Frepericx. Bumsert, Clifford Street, 
Bound street,’’ were the words printed on the card, 


CHAPTER VI. 
CLIFFORD STREET. 


Mr. Cunris, deputy-master and porter of Slop Street 


Refuge, was far trom pleased to hear that was to be | 


rid of his young foe that night. At present, the sense 
ot obligaton lay heavily upon his mind; he owed the 
lad something of the sort which we are all so much 


jury,aa tit for tat; he had laid his wand of office 
(which he had no authority to do) about the boy's 
poor shoulders, in return for some real or fancied mark 
of disrespect, and the consequences had been most 
unexpected and disastrous. The worm had turned— 
this wretched pauper, this recent contribution from 
the union workhouse had knocked himdown. The in- 
subordination could not be lawfully punished, be- 
was cause it ha darisen from his own illegal act, but it 
being gradually worked outin small annoyances and 
petty insults, so many of which were still due. And 
yet he could not prevent the lad’s departure. By the 
rules of the Refuge, any inmate might leave it betweon 
the hours of 6a.M.and10 p.™.; and it was not ten 
yet. Moreover, Mr. Curtis did not wish to offend the 
painter, whose hand might so soon be expected to seek 
his waistcoat-pocket. 

“I don’t think I ought to pay you anything, Curtis,” 
said Mr, Blissott doubttully, ‘since I am relieving you 
of the presence of so insubordinate and formidable 
& person; but there is the half-crown which your 
hard heart would not let me bestow upon that poor 
girl.” 

Purple with indignation, either at the smallness of 
the gift, or the greatness of the affront, the deputy- 
master pocketed both in silence, and opening the front | 
door scarcely wide enough for the two to pass, slam- 
med it violently behind them. “I never knew any 
good come to one of our people through that gentle- 
man-painter’s taking him in hand,”’ muttered he 
viciously; “* that’s some comfort; the audacious young 


| about to step in, when he suddenly started back, ask- 
| ing: “ What was that? That—there’s a man lying at 
| the bottom of the cab.” 

“Lor bless yer, sir, it’s only my mate’s great-coat{ 1 
was taking it home for him from the jobber’s, and it haa 
fell off the seat; which, indeed, it had, sprawling out 
ita sleeves and collarin rather @ disconcerting manner. 
“But if you object, why, I'll put it outside.” Mr. Blis- 
sett does object ; so the driver makes a parcel of the 
| article, and packs it carefully away under the driving- 

ea thereby elevates himself to an unnatural 
| height. 

“Why the devil doosn’t he drive on?” inquires the 
fare. ‘* He knows where he ought to go to, don’t he?” 

Whereupon they start, with more than the usual shock 
| and clatter; while the driver mutters, that where be 
ought to go to, with that ere gent inside, is to the hospital 
for them as have the delirium trimmings. But,neverthe- 
less, he drives to Clifford Street. By the time they ar- 
rive, Mr. Blissett’s nerves have, it seems, recovered 
themselves, He neither knocks nor rings; but admit- 
‘ting himself and companion by a Jatch-key, leads the 
way into his dining-rooms, which is on the hall floor ; 
two bed-room, with a bath-room, and his studio be- 
yond it, and at the back of all, form his suite of bache- 
lor apartments ; and if an Englishman's house is his 
castle, Mr. Blissett’s lodgings are, in the matter of se- 
clusion, even more worthy of that title. Mrs. Maude, 
the landlady, and her two abigals have the strictest 
orders never to enter them, unless they are rung for, 
or are perfectly certain that he has left the house. He 
is never ‘called’ in the morning, for his habits are er- 
ratic; and for all they know, be may not have returned 
home till daylight, and may wish to sleep into the 
afternoon. . 

*“ Steen,” said he, “‘that is your bed-room ; you will 
find everything you want there, I believe—such aa 
linen, and so on—and put on this dressing-gown and 
slippers, 80 that my people here may not be horror- 
| Struck by your costume, when they bring us supper. 
In the morning, you may take out of the wardrobe any 
suit you please.” 

Leftjto himself, Mr. Blisset turned the gas full en. 
} and examined himself carefully in the looking-glasa 
It was a very white and haggard face that ap- 
| peared there ; and though he placed his hand upon his 
| heart, it could scarcely have been that. like Narcissus, 
he had fallen in love with himself. Then he rang the 
bell. A widow lady, soberly but handsomely dressed, 
respectful in manner, but very self-possessed, looking 
like a housekeeper in a nobleman’s family, as indeed 
she once had been, presented herself. 

“‘Good-morning and good-eyening in one, Mrs. 
| Maude,” said he. 

“‘Thope you feel yourself better, sir,” returned sho, 
“ for yourlong night? But you look pale, sir, still.” 

“Well, the fact is, I had scarcely any sleep, Mra. 
Maude, though I did seem to be such a sluggard, 1 
don't thing I ever took so much horizontal refreshment 
before. Let me see, you brought me my tea and that 
doctor's stuff at eight o'clock—did you not? Well, I 
went to bed almost directly ; and what time did I get 
up?" 

* Well, sir, you had not finished breakfast till one 
o'clock,” 

“No, no, Mrs. Mande ; I was not quite so bad as that. 
I left the house at 12:45, for Iheard the church clock 
chime the quarters. Well, I hope to be less domestica 
in- future. Did any bedy call, by-the-by, last night, 
for I forgot to ask?” 

“ Nobody last nigh, sir; but Mr. Ashden called this 
morning ’’— 

“Well, go on.”* 

» “Dear me, sir, what acolor you are! Iam sure you 
are not well yet.” 

“Never mind me. Tellme about this Ashden. The 
fact is, Mra. Maude—I don’t mind telling you, who are 
an old friend—that that man’s business worries me, 
You told him that I was ill of course,in bed, and not 
to be disturbed ?” 

‘Yes, sir ; but ’— . 

“But what? You don’t mean to say you let him 
in?” 


villain |” 

“Keep by my side, Steen,’ ejaculated Mr. Blissett | 
hastily, ‘or else we may lose one another in this 
cursed fog; keep close, quite close.” 

But the boy in rags, disinclined, for his patron’s sake, 
to keep such close companionship, and perceiving him 
to be immersed in thought, dropped a little behind, 
albeit he could still have touched him by reaching 
out his arm; and go they went along at a rapid 
rate through the dim streets, like a man and his 
shadow. 

“Thousand devils! what do you want with me?” 
exclaimed the painter suddenly, his face turning a pale 
green, and trembling violently, as it seemed, with in- 
tense passion. ‘How dare you lay your hand upon 
my shoulder?” 

A policeman had stopped him, and was throwing the 
light of his bull’s eye full upon the ill matched pair. 

“TI stop you becauseit is my duty, sir,”’ returned the 
officer with that cool, grave tone and impassive manner 
characteristic of the force. “I wish to warn yeu that 
you are followed by # ragged follow, who is after no 

ood.” *, 
-! “It is all right: I know him,” gasped the painter; 
“but here is a shilling to reward your vigilance all the 
same.” 

Mr. Blissett pulled out the coin with shaking fingers, 
then strove to walk on as before; but the sudden shock 
seemed strangely to have affected his nerves. ‘I am 
not well, Steen,” explained he; “I hava been indisposed 
for some time, and was not out of bed this morning 
until very late,” He spoke of his illness in @ strange, 


mechanical way, just as he had spoken of it to the 
porter. “Beso good as to callacab, No, don’t leave 
me: when you see one pass, yon can hail it. 


“No, indeed, sir. And for that matter, if he had got 
in, you would have seen him, you may be sure, for he 
was very determined. Indeed, he said that he did not 
believe that you were ill at all, and that it was all—ask- 
ing your pardon, sir, for using so vulgar an expression 
-—gammon.”’ 

“The scoundrel!” ejaculated the painter; but not 
ill-humoredly either, ‘‘ When a man is a creditor, Mrs. 
Maude, he thinks he may say anything.” 

“He said he would call again to-morrow morning, 
sir, at ten o’clock ; and if you were not up then, would 
wait till you were.” : ‘ 

“Very good, Mrs. Maude. Then you must give us 
one of your nice dishes for breakfast, as 4 sop for this 
Cerberous ; one of those savory omelets, such as you 
alone can serve up, would melt the most obdurate of 
men. And, by-the-by, send me ina little supper, 
please, to-night—any cold meat you have in the house 
will do—for two.” 

« For two, sir?” 

The genteel conciliation that was the stereotyped 
expression of Mrs. Maude when speaking to her lod- 
gers on any subject except arrears of rent, suddenly 
vanished, 

“TI have not eloped with a young heiress, and brought 
her home for the honeymoon, Mrs: Maude, if that is 
aot you are afraid of,” said the painter smiling. “It’s 
only ’’—— 

He was going to add: A poor lad who may be use- 
ful to me as a model,”’ when the individual in question 
entered the room. His ragged boots exchanged for his 
host's slippers, his battered garments concealed by 
gorgeous dressing-gown, this waif from the Refuge 
looked as handsome ani delicate a young gentleman a& 
ever captivated landlady. Mrs. Maude, not insensible 


After waiting nolittle time, a four-wheel at last passed 
by. The driver opened the door, and Mr. Blisset wag 


to masculine beauty, and devoted to aristocratic #p- 
pearance, folded her fat hands, and courtesied. 


FOUND DEAD. 


Mr. Blissett, in spite of himself, felt compelled to.; the wardrobe. Nobody in the house Seemed stirring ; 
ehange his form of introduction, “It's only @ young | the parlor was just as he had left it the proceeding 


entloman,” said he, “who is going to assist me in 
fhe studio and other ways—Mr, Charles Steen, Mrs, 


The landlady bowed condescendingly ; the affable 
manner suddenly filmed with ice. er penetration, 
upon which she prided herself, had been deceived. 
This young person was only to be Mr. Blissett’s color- 
mixer—or, at best, humble companion. She had wasted 
one of her most gracious smiles upon a plebeian. 

“Very good, sir; I will send up supper at once. I 
think you said cold meat would be sufficient ’’—and 
here slie looked towards the new lodger—* perhaps 
some beer.” ; 

“My dear Mrs. Mande.” said Mr. Blissett with his 
bantering smile and air, “‘ your sayacity puts me to the 
blush, should never have thought of beer (nor, in- 
deed, as far as Z am concerned, of supper either), but 
my young friend has both appetite and digestion. I 
dare say he does drink beer.” 

At supper, in his own chamber, you would not have 
known Mr. Frederick Blissett for the same man that 
had been so neryous in the empty streets, so easily 
frightened by the touch of a policeman, so fanciful 
about a cabman’scoat. His manner, if not genially 
lively, waa airy ; and his jocuosity upon the state of hia 
companion’s wardrobe and poverty in general, deserved 
a more prosperous audience ; at the same time, he did 
not spare himself. 

“I spoke of my library, Mr. Steen, did I not, when 
we were at the Refuge? It is hard, if we poor devils of 
artists may not brag a little, but the fact is, the father 
of a child who goes out in a perambulator might just 
as well speak of his carriage. In the studio yonder are 
all the books I possess, or am likely to possess. Iam a 
younger brother, with nothing but the proceeds of my 
art to live upon. I look to you, by-the-by, to increase 
my income in that way, and I will show you how to- 
morrow ; but it never does to cry ‘Poverty.’ Irecom- 
mend you to throw all those unfashionable garments 
of yours into the fire to-night. There is a cunning 
fool coming to breakfast with us to-morrow, who | 
judges every man by the cut of his clothes and the | 
length of his purse; and that reminds me he will be 
here by ten o'clock, and I must be up and ready for 
him. had such a very short night—that is, I slept #0 
little, being out of sorts—that Iahall be glad to get to 
bod.’” 

He rose and held out his hand. “There is gas in 
your bedroom; but I suppose you have not been so 
excluaively accustomed to wax-candles as not to know 
how to turn it out.” 

Mr. Blissett had touched neither bit nor sup, while 
his companion was satisfying the cravings of a work- 
house appetite; but he now broke off acrumb of bread, 
and poured himselfout a wine-glass of French brandy. 

« }iere's to our success as artist and model, Mr. Steen ! 
You are young, and don’t know dyspepsia or the bless- 
ings of eau-de-vie, Isuffer torments—not unmerited, I 
dare say, but very unpleasant. If you hear me walking 
about my room, it is only my usual custom; or if I talk 
in my sleep—the partition being thin—or even bawl 
like a bull, don’t pay the slighest attention to my 
nonsense. The gray mareis the better horse, they say, 
of married men; but as for me, ‘ Nightmare’ is my 
tyrant.” 

“Tam very sorry to hear it, Mr. Blissett,” said the 
young man warmly. “If a good conscience—the knowl- 


ae oe he waradered with noiseless feet into the 
6tudio. 

This was & very large and lofty room, lit by a sky- 
light, and seemed to be even more spacious from its 
lack of furniture. Ita floor was bare except for a etrip 
of carpet in the middle, for the Becotimodadion of any 
model who might have to stand there with naked feet ; 
asort of pedestal provided with a couple of steps, and 
mounted apes wheels, was in one corner; a painter's 
easel sto by the fireplace, with an unfinished 
sketch upon it; several bulging portfolios leaned 
against the walla, and on the chairs and floor were a 
few books. It would certainly not have taken a quarter 
of an hour to arrange Mr. Frederick Blissett's library. 
What strack the young man most, however, was the 
immense size of the pictures on the walls. There were 
but three of these, yet they lined the whole apartment 
as completely as tapestry, It was no wonder poor Frank 
Blissett had said that few people had room for his 
brother’s pictures. Nor were their subjects—the na- 
ture of each of which was set forth in gold letters with- 
in the frame—less peculiar than their size. On one 
wall was portrayed a scene of barbaric maguificence ; a 
king of ancient France. waited upon at table by his 
chisf nobility, all on horse-back. Tho horses were 
clumsy enough, irresistibly reminding one o: the stuct | 
of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, anid corroborating his 
sister-in-law’s remark, that Frederick was not an animel 
painter; the gentlemen of the County Hunt woul! 
scarcely have liked their steeds to he so represented. | 
Thecounteuances both of king and nobles were expres- | 
siveenough ; but what was most remarkable in this, as 
in the other pictures, was the splendor of the coloring, 
which was rich and gorgeous in the extreme, although 
without vulgarity or gaudiness. 


Another of these works of art represented a modern 
library. A noble lady, still beautiful though of middle 
age, was standing by a book-case with athin folio open in 
her hand, and a face of unspeakable horror and anguish, 
A man’s countenance was shown at the hall-open door 
behind her, full of alarm and pity. This was the Coun- 
tess of Bedford, discovering for the first time in The 
Trial of the Karl amd Countess of Somerset, the guilt and 
depravity of her parents! Both male and fenials figures 
were in mourning (for the recent death of their son, 
Lord William Russell), but the magnificence of the 
scene displayed was, in its way, as striking as in the 
preceding work. The third picture, dim and foggy as 
the morning was, seemed literally to glow upon the 
walls, so brilliant were the hues of which it was com- 
posed. A majestic woman, clothedin flowing garments, 
of imperial gold and purple, was drinking with reverent 
eyes, like one at sacrament, from a golden goblet rough 
swith precious stones. In the distance was a mausoleum 
of shining marble, huge asapyramid. This, the legend 
that ran beneath informed the spectator, was Artemesia, 
Queen of Caria, who drank up the ashes of her beloved 
husband Mausolus dissolved in wine. 


So intent was the young man upon the investigation 
of this last curiosity (for such even the painter's de- 
tractors allowed it to be) that when his patron presently 
entered the apartment, he still stood before the canvas 
quite unconscious of his presence, No flattery that 
words could have conveyed would have been half so 
delicate ag such a circumstance, and besides its genuine- 
ness was above suspicion. At the sight of the rapt 
youth, Frederick Blissett’s knitted brow grew smooth, 


edge of having done a most kindly act to a friendless 
jad, and that in a most kindly way—can win you slum- 
ber, I am sure you deserve it. I shall never more 
believe, as I have somewhere read, that want of sleep is 
the portion of the wicked.” 

Mr. Blissett's eyes did not widen with astonishment, 
because it was not their habit to do so; they darted into 
contiguous corners; he rose from his seat, stated at his 
young friend ina very menacing manner, and with a 
abarp “ Good-night, sir,’ abruptly left the room, slam- 
tng the door behind him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LETTER WITH A BLACK EDGE. 


PEXFTRATED with gratitude as the young man was, 
jost warmed and filled by Mr. Blissett’s dressing-gown 
and supper, hecould not but acknowledge to himself 
that that gentleman was scarcely less eccentric than 
benevolent. How was it that he could possibly have 
offended him in the mere expression of histhanks? Mr, 
Charles Steen, although barely arrived at man’s estate, 
had had (as will presently be seen) no little experience 
of queer people and their odd ways, but the conduct 
of Die present patron was stranger than any thing 
he had witnessed. The inconsistency of his be- 
havior struck him even more than its eccen- 
tricity. His nervous terrors, his strong material 
sense, his beneficence, his cynicism, and now his witim- 
sical and groundless displeasure! How was he to 
eomport himself in order to please so capricious 
@ patron! When Mr.. Blissett told him that he had 
but broken sleep, he did not exaggerate the mat- 
ter. Tired as the lad was, and rest-provoking a8 
seemed his couch, in comparison with that to which 
he had of late been used, he was awakened again and 
again, by the noises from his neighbor’s room. Now 
it was plain that his host was pacing restlessly to and 
fro, now tossing and tumbling upon his bed, now mut- 
tertngeanacsinns of talk in uneasy slumber. “I'll take 
it, @ that!”’ he once exclaimed, and then struck 
with nightmare violence some object—chair or bed- 
post—which echoed dully. Towards morning, like one 
wearied out, he seemed to fall into a heavy sleep, for 
when the young man arose, at somewhat early hour, 
there was no sound from the neighboring chamber. 
Steen had burned his rags, as his patron had recom- 


mended, on the previous night, aud now dressed him- 
wolf in the first suit of clothes that came to his hand in 


and his mouth, which was working in & nervous and 
unpleasant manner, shaped itself into a smile. 

“So Artemesia pleases you, does she, Mr. Steen ?” 

The young man gave a start of surprise, turned 
round, and was about to express his opinion, when the 
painter suddenly grew ghastly pale. “Why wear 
those clothes?” cried he hoarsely: “ get another 
suit,” 

“They lay at the top of the rest, sir,” said the other 
apologetically, though lost in wonder. , - , 

With shaking finger, the painter pointed to the waist- 
coat, upon which two stains of iron mould were 
visible. 

“I know it, sir,” continued the young man. “I 
tried to rub them off, but could not. I thought the 
clothes were good enough for me. And by-the-by, 
there was some money in the pockets, sir’”—— 

“ Keep it—burnit! How dare you stand there argu- 
ing, when Isay change those clothes! Look here, 
Steen,” added the painter in calmer tones; “ you must 
not cross me—it is bad for people to do that; you must 
not contradict, Go, get another suit; then join me 
here again.’’ 

The young man did as he was bid, When he returned 
the fire in the painting-room,which before was ready laid 
was lit, and Mr. Blissett, standing by it, looking at the 
unfinished sketch; his eyes, that is, were directed to- 
wards it, but they had a preoccupied though attentive 
look; it seemed as though he was listening for some 
expected sound. It was not, however, for the return 
of his young friend, for he did not look up when he en- 
tered, nor make the least remark as to his change of 
costume. The former suit, ear quite suitable to 
the position of a gentleman, had been of a rough and 
country sort; the clothes be now wore were of fine 
materials and fashionable make. Except for the bright 
intelligence of his features, you might have taken Mr. 
Charles Steen for a young Guardsman. 


| Do you know who Lucius Sylla was?” inguired the 


ainter, pointing to the chief of the two figures in his 
etches tall, dark Roman of ancient mes, stern- 
looking and contemptuous; his arms folded in his cloak, 
and evidently administering to the other and younger 
figure (whose features were not yet painted in) some 
sharp rebuke. a 

“Ducius Sylla was a dictator, was he not, sir ? 

“He was, and @ severe one; but he voluntarily re- 
signed his post. Afterwards, when a dissolute youth 


met him in the street, shorn of his greatness, and in- 
sulted him, he is said to have exclaimed: ‘This young 


man will be the cause that nobody henceforth will re 
sign ® dictatorship.’ 1 shall call the piece Lost 
Power. With your features I shall fill in yonder. Did 
you hear a bell ring?” 

“You, sir; I think I did.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Blissett was certainly listening now. 
His eyes, his ears, the very hairs of his head seemed to 
be saying: ‘We watch, we hear.” 

“That was the click of the letter-box, sir. Shall I go 
and see if there is one for you ?” 

“No, Lexpect none; or if I do, nothing welcome. 
When you come to my time of life, young man, you 
will not be eager to meet the post.” 

Involuntarily, as his patron said these words, Charles 
Steen glanced at the figure on the easel; Lucius Sylia 
and Frederick Blissett were evidently one. The two 
faces, indeed, had little more than a iamily likeness 
but the expression of cynicism, contempt, and even of 
cruelty, was identical. 

‘The artist took his pencil, and began to sketch from 
his model; but his hand trembled, so that be made a 
double chin of the young tellow’s pointed one and gave 
& second tip to his aquiline nose. =~ 

“It is so cursedly cold, Steen, that my fingers shake. 
We must wait tor the fire to burn up a little. Go and 
see Whether they are getting on with the breaktust." 

The table was laid for three; but there were knives, 
and forks, and plates for half a dozen, and a copper 
kettle on the hob was singing cleerily, A naptha lamp 
was burning by the side of a silver coffee-pot. Every 
thing spoke of comfort, superfiuity, save one thing, 
which hinted loss. Upon the white table-cloth lay, @ 
lotter edged with the deepest black. 

“Is everything ready?” inquired Mr. Blissett trom 
the inver room in a strange voice. 

“Yes, sir, except the dishes.” 

‘Ring for them; it is near ten o'clock. Are there no 
duns this morning, Steen ?’”” * 

“* There's only one letter, sir,with a deep black edge.” 

No answer. Perhaps he had not heard those last 
words, 

The young man rang the bell, and bade the servant 
bring the breakfast; but stil] the master waited. At 
aust he came with a careless step, and humming a lively 
air. 
“A letter, did you say, Steen? and black too? Good 
God! it has the Ashworth post-mark. Thatis where 
my— Alas, alas!’ Mr. Bliaset hid his face in his 
fine cambric handkerchief, and groaned. 

“Tam afraid you haye bad news, sir?” 

The artist shook his head, and pushed the letter to- 
wards his companion, * Read,” : 


“Dean Uncte Freperick: A most dreadful thing 
has happened. Papais dead. Pity us. Pity my dear 
mother. He was thrown from his horse—I cannot 
write it. Oh, my dear papa, whom we al) loved sot 
Come down at once. Your affectionate niece, 

“ CHRISTIE.”” 


“Your brother, sir? And this is his daughter? What — 
a terrible blow !’* 

“It crushes me, Steen. Help me to the sofa." 

“Would you rather be alone, sir?” 

“No, no; don’t leave me. 1 am unnerved; Lam very 
ill. Lhada letter trom him but two days ago. It is 
too sharp and sudden.” 

There was 4double knock at the front door, 

“Shall Itell this gentleman whom you expect that 
you cannot see him ?”’ 

“No; he will not believe you. There are some men, 
Steen, who only careformoney. This news that pros- 
trates me. Tell him to come in.” 


Knuckles had been already unceremoniously applied 
to the parlor-door, and the owner of the same, scarcely 
waiting for the permission to enter, at once presentet 
himself—a short, thickset, swarthy man, very well 
dressed, indeed somewhat too handsomely. . iN 

A heavy gold chain hung on each side of his ample 
waistcoat; upon his large white hand, obtrusively dis. 
played, sparkled a fine diamond ring. 

“‘Holloa,” said he, looking at his prostrate host upon 
the sofa with his face to the wall, “what is our little 
game now?” 

“Hush, sir!” interposed the young man sternly; 
“Mr, Blissett has had bad news.” He pointed to the 
signs of mourning on the letter. “His niece, Mise 
Christie "—— . 

“Very sad, I dare say,"’ put in the stranger rudely; 
“but young ple often die.—I hope, sir’’—here he 
turned towards the artist—‘ that this will not be made 
a pretext fordelay. Iam in sad want of money myself. 
That two thousand pounds must be paid this morning, 
let me tell you, or you will find yourself in Queer 
Street, and you know what street that is.” 


Charles Steen clenched his fingers, and in another 
moment would certainly have impressed the speaker 
in the same unfavorable way as he had impressed the — 
deputy-master Curtis, but Mr. Blissett suddenly looked 
up with: “Give the man the letter;” and he gave it. 

“Now, I wonder,’”’ said Mr. Ashden quietly, when he 
had possessed himself of its contents, “ whether this ip 
ee little game of yours or not, Mr, Frederick Blis- 
sett?” 

“It is true, man—only too true,” returned that gen: 
tleman with a’sigh. “ You are very brutal, Ashden, 
but Iam in no humor to quarrel with re | one thie 
morning. Sit down and eat; as for mel havo no ap- 
petite for anything. You called here yesterday, but 1 
was in bed and ill, I had had ashocking night. If — 
had been well, I should have run down to Newnham — 
for a day’s hunting. My poor brother offered—but two 
days ago, think of that!—to give me a mount, Who 
could have thought it? Who could have dreamed 
of such a catastrophe? He fell upon frozen ground, 
I suppose.” 3 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Ashden, making 4 large in- 
road upon the savory omelet. “For my part,I do my 


hunting— and I hunt foxes too, ofacertain sort—ina — 


brougham. Well, you must bear up. It ig an ill win 


| 


FOUND DEAD, 


that blows nobody good, Mr. Frederick. It is near 
three thousand a year in land, that Morden property, 
isitnot? If you arein want of any ready money, my 
dear sir, you can hayeit to any amount, and I need not 
say on reasonable terms.” 

i thought you said you were in want of money 
younself?’’ For an instant, the old sardonic look came 
over Mr. Blissett’s face—the malicious twinkle in the 
heli-shut eyes. 

“So Lam, sir,” returned the other quite unabashed. 
“Iam deuced hard up so faras I am personaily con- 
cerned ; but I have got a friend ’’—— 

“Have you? Iam surprised to hearit, Ashden. He 
maust be a curious fellow ; but I don’t want to know 
lim. You shall have your bond, principal and inter- 
est,in afew weeks.”’ : 

“Justas you like, sir; just when you please, Mr, 
Frederick. Perhaps there will be some things wanted 
at the Hall, and very likely some things not wanted, 
Libraries bought or exchanged, eh ?"’ 

“ Ah, Steen,’ sighed Mr. Blissett, ‘how many a true 
word is said in jest, It was only last night, you know, 
ak) spoke of that. You will be my librarian after | 

“Young géntleman beginning life, sir?’ inquired | 
Mr. Ashden, with a smirk intended to propitiate. | 
“Couldn't have a better teacher than Mr. Blissett here. 
There's a pleasant time before you, doubtless ; and if, 
before you come of age, you should want a little assist- 
ance, most happy, 1 am sure. Our iriend here will 
giveme a good character. No bad wine, no daubs of 
pictures—all bona ready money. Noblemen or 
gentlemen's person: security quite sufficient.” 

“Borrow a thousand of him, Steen, at thirty per 
cent.,to be repaid upon your coming into your 
property.” 

Mr. Blissett so far forgot his bereavement as to 
indulge in a dry chuckle over these words. Mr. Ash- 
den began to fumble in his breast-pocket for the lawful 
materials of his calling. ‘ 

“TY do not wish you to be under a misapprehension 
about me, Mr. Ashden,” said Steen, reddening. “I 

_haye no money, nor any expectation of it. It was only 


last night ”—— : ; 
“Stop a bit, Steen,” said Mr. Blissett, with 
authority. “Let me explain your position, and 


especially your relations with me, myselt.—You 
know a good many of my lot, Ashden and may 
retail to them what I say, which will save me trouble, | 
‘This young gentleman (who has besides been of service | 
tome) is the son of a dear friend of mine. I have long 
felt the want ofa companion ; and though I was but 
yesterday a poor man evough, as you well know, Loffer- 
ed him 2 home here. He will now be my amanuensis 
and confidential agent—yes, Charles, you deserve that 
—and any person who treats him with disrespect will 
offend me.” F ; 

«“Exacily ; I quite perceive,” said Mr, Ashden, with 
acunning smile. ‘“ He hasinherited afeature or two, 
if the law prevents him from inheriting anything else. 
I dare say he'll be a comfort to you: more, perhaps, 
than sonie lawful sons one knows of, who are more in- 
terested in the death of their fathers than in keeping 
them alive.” : 

Again the young man’s face began to redden, and again 
Mr. Blissett stayed his speech by a warning finger. 

“You may think what you like, Ashden, and I can- 
not prevent your gossiping with others; but hence- 
forth this subject is a forbidden one, remember, be- 
tween youand me. Will you have a cup of tea after 
your cofiee? Nothing more? Well, Iam afraid I can- 
not offer you acigar this morning: my nerves are not 

‘in a fit state.” : 

* “J have business myself, Mr. Frederick, at 11:15,” re- 
turned the other, pulling out a large gold repeater. 
“Punctuality, you know, is one of my few virtues. 
Pray do not hurry yourself about that little matter of 

‘the two thousand. Good-bye, my dear sir. Good-bye, 
Mr. Charles——'’’ r 

“Steen,” interposed Mr, Blissett, quietly. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Clarles Steen.” 4 ’ 

As his visitor left the house, the painter stepped to 
the window, and watched his departure through the 
blind. A neat pair-horse brougham stood at the door: 
and beside the coachman sat an individual in rusty 
black, not by any means like a gentleman’s servant. 
But for that littleletter with the mournful edge, Mr. 
Frederick Blissett would, I think, have ‘occupied the 
vacant seatin the carriage, andthe person on the box 
would haye given orders to the coachman to drive to— 


, Queer Street. 


» CHAPTER VIII, 
IN THE STUDIO. 


“Tuatr guest of ours had a writ in his pocket,” said 
Mr. Biissett dryly, turning from the window as the 
brougaam drove away. “ I wish you had got him to 
leud you a thonsand pounds, curse him 1’ 

‘@ was much too clever a person to have done that, 
I think, sir.” 

“Not at all, my young friend ; it is just those yul- 
gar, cunning scoundrels, who fancy they know 80 much, 
that get taken in. They plume themselves—at least 
this den and men of his kidney do—upon bold 
strokes. He fancied he saw in you a lad of fortune and 
family, just loose upon the town; your notions of 


” ‘honor unsullied, a thing they calculate upon more than 


you would imagine, considering that among themselves 
the thing doesn’t exist. He would have taken your 
name upon his paper as 4 pike snaps at a perch. I tell 

» you, if this letter had not been genuine, if we two had 
\ concocted it, we might have sent him clean away minus 
all that money. ad, think of that! Don’t look 
shocked, my lad. I only say supposing. One may sup- 
pong anything. Have you a drop of coffee left? Good. 
t the brandy out of yonder cupboard. Those two 


things go better together than even Ashden’s bays—my 
bays, that is, whicli Ashden drives ; but he will not get 
another pair out of me. Come; my hand is steady 
enough now ; let us do a little more sketching. You 
think me hard-hearted, Steen, because I can go on with 
my work after receiving yonder letter? But it is be- 
cause I feel it, and wish to forget it, sir, that I work. 
Time enough to be sad when I haye to answer it—any 
time before five o'clock.” 

“Then you are not going down to Allgrove, sir, as the 
young lady begs ?” 

“Good Heavens ! do Llook in a fit state to go? DidI 
seem so yesterday, Mr. Steen? You must be a very un- 
observant person,’ exclaimed the painter vehemently ; 
“and yet you have quick feelings, too, tursooth—fine sus- | 
ceptibilities. You would have taken that honest gen- 
tleman by the throat just now, because he hinted you 
were son of mine. I let him go away with that belict, 
for many reasons, but chiefly for your own sake; our) 
supposed relationship will at least secure you more 
respect than your real position. If he had known you 
came from the Refuge for the Destitute, do you sup- 
pose that Mr. Ashden would have sat at the same table, 


| or that if Mrs. Maude knew she would haye cooked 


that omelet for you? If you suppose that, indeed, you 
should not blame me for supposing. Look here, Charles 
Steen. We must understand one another, or at all 
events, you must understand me, Yesterday, you were 
a beggar ; to-day you are a gentleman. Ihave set you 
on horseback, don't ’’—— 

“I know the proverb, Mr. Blissett,” interrupted 
the young man earnestly; “but I had rather not hear 
it from your lips. You have been so very, very good 
to me; I wish to be all gratitude, all respect; I wish to 
have no place in my heart unpenetrated by your kind- | 
ness; I wish ’’—— 

“Tut, man; Uiree wishes!’ interrupted the painter 
coldly, “You remind me of the fool in the fairy tale: 
‘I wish we had black puddings tor supper. I wish 
one stuck to your nose, good man. I wish it off 
again,’ What you mean to say is: Continue to be 
my benefactor, but do not take out your benefits in 
disagreeable speeches. A very natural sentiment, but 
one Which you are scarcely in a position to entertain; | 
it is too much of a luxury. Seriously, who wants to 
insult you? Pooh, pooh! You must learn to put up 
with my little was.” 

If Charles Steen’s handsome tace had not been so 
cast down, he could not have failed to mark his patron's 
eyes; they regarded him so like a cat that plays with a} 
mouse, half amused, half cruel. 


“It I was the brute you take me for,’’ continued he, } 


“I might say a quarrel is impossible between us; a 
quarrel, that is, upon your side. You cannot leave my 
roof, because you have no clothes to go in. Whatever 
you possess is mine. But I make use of no such argu- 
nents. Be obedient, be docile; that is alllask. I like 
your spirit, young man. You haye got good blood in| 
you trom one side, at least, lll warrant, There, there; | 
I meant nothing to your mother’s discredit. Come 

along; and while I sketch your face, you shall tell me 

your ancestry, unfold your family tree. Begin from | 
the Conqueror, if you please; but perhaps { offend 

again, for he was a natural son, Thutis just how I 

wish you to look—a trifle insolent, you know, like the 

young fellow who is bearding Lucius Sylla, That's 

capital: You don’t mind standing up. for a little, do 

you? Good, Just a half-turn to the right, please. 

Now, for your history; or do you prefer being ques- 

tioned by counsel? Have you a tather, have you a 

mother? as sentimental Tom sings in his Bridge of 
Sighs.” 

“Tam an orphan, sir.” 

“TI am glad to hear it. It may seem selfish, but I 
don’t like a divided allegiance; I wish to be father and 
mother, and all to you. Who was your papa?” 

“He was an officer in the Indian army, sir.” 

“Goodness gracious!” Then Ashden may be right 
after all, Time and place concur to make it probable, 
and, I may add, complexion, though if must be con- 
fessed that for good looks the second generation has 
the advantage.” 

“My father died in battle, sir,’ continued the young 
man gravely; ‘(anda brother-officer who fought by his 
side in his last field, became my protector at a time 
when I needed a friend even more than last night. My 
mother had died in giving me birth, and I was left a 
child in the care of hired seryants,and there was no 
money wherewith to buy them. Captain Mangoe ’’—— 

“TI knew that man,’ interposed Mr. Blissett; ‘I've 
got asketch of him somewhere; and he has anI O U 
of mine; that is, if ithas been carried to his account 
in the next world; for he is dead, I fancy, is he not?” 

“ He died six months ago, sir. For five years in India, 
and forsix in England, he was a father to me, though 
for the last period only by proxy. I was brought up 
along with his own children at Cayenne Lodge, in Staf- 
fordshire, where Mrs. Mangoe and her family resided.” 

“Ah, remember that woman. She was a Tartar, 
was she not, my young friend? Nota sort of person to 
appreciate & husband's friend’s orphan boy in her 
house, I should think. Quite a forbidden degree of re- 
lationship, eh? I thought so.” 

“She was a hard woman, sir, to me. I always en- 
deavored to respect her, for Captain Mangoe’s sake, but 
my presence under her roof was hateful to her, and she 
had no hesitation in letting me see it. Many akind 
message from him to me, I well know, she omitted to 
deliver; but the little presents he sent from time to 
time showed that he had not forgetton me, She did 
not dare to keep them back, lest he should find it out on 
his return. But as you know,sir, he never did return; 
and when the news of his death arrived, I was made to 
feel the difference.’’ 

“So I should think,” broke in the painter laughing. 
“How well I remember those Mangoes! We used to 
call them Curry and Rice. She was Curry, of course. 
It was wonderful that he ever allowed her to leavo 
India alive, there are. so many opportunities in that 
country of getting rid of shrews. 


{out from the shoulder—this way. 


he had two horrid | 


boys, had she not—Devilled Curries? Ah! you must 
haye had a nice time of it as they grew up. Mrs. M- 
starved you and the young ones beat you, eli?” 

**They could not beat me, sir,”” answered the young 
fellow proudly; “but they had a tutor, a supple fawn- 
ing knave, who, when Captain Mangoe died ’’—— 

“I see,” chuckled Mr. Blissett, while the other 
blushed and hesitated—made up td widow by the 
pitching into the orphan. Very natural, if not very 
right, He'll marry her within a year, my good sir, 
and then you'll be amply avenged. So, as soon as 
Mungoe went aloft, this tutor began to larrup you. It’s 
quite a little drama; with that East India pickle in it, 
too, that used to be so popular with our play-goers ef 
a quarter of a century ayo. Pray, go on; you amuse 
me. Well, you had all these enemies; had you not any 
friends ?”” 

“Thad one, sir. There was Mr. Madden, who lived 
close by, and had known my poor father’’—— 

“What! Starke Madden ?—the Honorable Starke, of 
the Bombay irregulars ?” 

“The same, sir,’’ 

_ “Oh, this is charming; why, we have all our friends 
in common, Steen! ‘Madden was the cleyerest tellow 


| in India. Did not possess a shilling, and never spent 


less than three thousand a year. Lived on lvot, some 
people said. And had alarge family too. Every luxury, 
confound the fellow |" 

“He had five boys, sir ; and, as you say, he was said 
to have spent a good deal of money. I am sure I have 
no right to reproach him, for he gaveme many a half- 
sovereign. He was the only person who was kind to 
me after Captain Mangoe’s death, and I told him how I 
was treated, ‘Well, look here, Charley,’ said he. ‘1 
am abad adviser, for I can’t even advise myself; at 
least, that’s what people say, and damme it I don’t 
believe they're right. Butit seems to me you're get- 
ting very hard lines; and.if I was in your place, I'm 
fizzled’ (you remember his language, sir) ‘if I wouldn’t 
run away.’” : 

“His language!’ chuckled Mr. Blissett—“ Starke 
Madden's language! Oh, yes, [remember it. How did 
Mother Mangoe, who was so ‘serious,’ contrive to ac- 
cept his protestations, his ejaculations? But there, if 
ever a woman dearly loved a lord—I don’t mean her 
lord—it was old Curry; and I dare say Starke’s being 
an Honorable atoned for a good deal. But what on 
earth did he visit Cayenne Lodge for? Not for her, I'll 
take my oath. Was it for his grub?’ 

“He dined there pretty often, sir,’ said the youn 
man smiling; ‘and, indeed, as I found out a:terward, 
the larder at Madden House was not very well 
furnished.” 

“Yes, Mother Mangoo understood the art of eating,’’ 
observed the painter, reflectively; “and it was also 
whispered, that of drinking. But I don’t wish you to 
betray the weaknesses of your dear benefactress.—Well, 
‘I'm frizzled if I wouldn't run away,’ said Madden, 
What did you say ?”’ 

“I said: ‘Where shall I run to, Mr. Madden |” 
to me, run to Madden House,’ 
‘TL can offer you but little, and that little not for long; 
for, between ourselves, J shall myself have to bolt-one 
of these fine days. But there is a spare bed, and a 
knife and fork for you while I’m there.’ I said some- 
thing about my unwillingness to be a charge upon 
him, but he answered that the advantage would be 
upon his side, since I could teach his boys. ‘You're a 
doosid clever fellow, Charley, you are; you know Greek 
and Latin, and a number of other useful arts, although, 
may I be boiled if I ever saw the good of them; and 
you shall teach my boys. Our tutor left the place last 
week because he couldn’t live any longer upon rabbits 
(by-the-by, I hope you like rabbits), and you shall take 
his place whenever you like. Don’t you stand any 
more nonsense trom this scoundrel here, who's want- 
ing to step into poor Mangoe’s shoes. My advice is (if 
you will have it), the very next time he offers to lay a 
finger on you, you knock him head over tip—straight 
Ready money is 
uncommon short with me, butif you break the bridge 
of his nose, Charley, I will give you a sovereign.’ ” 

“And did both events come off?”’ asked Mr. Blissett 
coolly, as he stepped back to look at the effect of his 
sketch, 

“No, sir. I did knock the tutor ‘head over tip,’ 
though, and did break the bridge of his nose. He had 
no right to strike me, sir, for I had done no wrong; and 
besides, I was almost a man. Then I walked straight 
out of the house, with nothing to call my own but the 
clothes I stood in—they were the rags I burned iv 
your fire last night.” 

“Capital!’’ said Mr. Blissett dryly. ‘Some men 
pride themselves upon being the architects’ of their 
own fortune—generally offensive people, by-the-by— 
but you, at an early age, have distinguished yourself 
as a demolisher. You interest me more and more. 
Life at Madden House must have been a great joke.” 

“Mr, Madden was very kind to me, sir,” returned the 
young man grayely; ‘‘ kinder than "he was about to 
say, “than anybody eyer was;" but he noticed the 
pencil suddenly cease to move, and the attitude of his 
host become in an instant fixed and rigid, so—“ kinder 
than words can oy added Charles Steen. A less 
observant eye than his own would have perceived 
that this singular man, who took no pains to in- 
gratiate himself beyond the mere benefits he con- 
ferred, was of a jealous nature, and would have resented 
any expressed preterence of a former patron, And yet 
the lad’s heart smote him the next moment for having 
obeyed the instinct, and he hastened to repair his error. 
“Tcould not tell you of my life under that roof, sir, 
merely to amuse you. Whatever may have been Mr. 
Madden’s social shortcomings, to me he was most 
generous ”’— 

“But he had nothing, my good sir,” interposed Mr. 
Blisset with asneer. ‘We can all be generous with 
what is not our own. He did not even pay you, it 
seems, the sovereign he promised you.” ‘ 

“He said he hadn't got one, sir, and I believe him. 


‘Run 


answered he laughing.- 


ee 


Bat he gave mes pony worth ten times the money; 
enly it was seized, of course, with all the other things, 
when the bailiffs came. He had plenty of horses, at the 
time I speak of, in his stable—each of the boys, indeed, 
had ene fer himself. His house, too, was a very large 
aad handsome one, though sparely furnished, and there 
‘was a good deal of ground about it, and capital rabbit 
sheeting. Isoon understood why the late tutor had 
given up the situation, 

Of rabbits hot, and rabbits cold, 

Of rabbits young, and rabbits old, 

Of rabbits tender, and rabbits tough, 

Thank you, my lord, I’ve had enough. 


were the lines he quoted (to the Honorable Stark Mad- | 


don’s immense delight), when he threw up his appoint- 
ment. ‘The only rabbit you won't taste here, Charley,’ 
eaid my laughing host, ‘is Welsh-rabbit, for, may I be 
toasted myself, if any body will credit us with a cheese.’ 
The whole family lived like a primeval housshold, 
spon the products of the chase, or rather the rabbit- 
warren. But for the food furnished by that fecund ani- 
mal, and for eggs, we should all have been vegetarians. 
Butcher's meat was never seen; but though there was 
ne gardener, we grew our own salads and potatoes. 
There had been a great store of flour in the house, laid 
in by its provident head before the supplies were cut 
off, and we baked our own bread; but even this resource 
began to fail. Mr. Madden had done his best for the 
m, by victualling itin the first instance froma 
stance, leaving the immediate neighborhood rich and 
unharried, but, after awhile, everything grew ag bare 
about us as though we had been locusts, He had ap- 
plied to his brother, the Earl of March Hare (and head 
of the family), for money so often that he had been for- 
hidden the house; but on one occasion, which I shall 
never forget, he sent the five boys and me, ail 
mounted, over to Hare Castle; and the old lord 
gave us a lunch, und a five-poun! note apiece to each 
of his nephews, accompanied, however, with such un- 
pleasant remarks that I declined to go again. Finally 
the earl got his brother an appointment abroad—the 
governorship of some small island—and one fine morn. 
ing the Honorable Starke Madden was missing: he had, 
as he had predicted to me would be the case, been 
obliged to bolt” like our friends the rabbits from 


their burrows, 80 close were tlie ferrets behind him, and | 


that very day tho bailiffs took possession. But Mr. 
Madden, I am glad to say, gotsafe away outof the coun- 
try; and all his boys havo since joined his Excellency 
im his distant home. When the execution was put in 
there was nothing for me te do but to walk up to Lon- 
don like Dick Whittington, and seek my fortune. T 
had not one penny; I slept in outhouses and whore I 
eould ; by the time I reached London, my clothes were 
im rags,and my shoes werein holes. I did not beg, but 
applied at a workhouse for relief, and was transferred 
to the Refuge where you found me. That is my story, 


. wir.” 


Mr. Blissett nodded, nursed his chin in his hand, and 
regarded his yonng frien attentively. 

“T believe you have told me the truth,” said, he at 
Last. 
“ Indeed, I hope so, sir.” 

“ From Mr, Madden's remark to you, Steen, I conclude 
you are something of a scholar. If I were engaged in 
collecting editions of the classica, you might be of great 
service to me, but as il is, I would rather you kuew 
how to mix colors.” 4 

“Tam very sorry. sir, that I cannot make myself 
more useful to you. When you -have done this sketch, 
it seems to me that my occupation is gone.” 

“Well, perhaps it would have been but for this sad 
news from Allgrove; butit’s an ill wind that blows 
mobody good, and there will now be matters to arrange 
down there in which your assistance may be needed. 
I dare say the library is not catalogued, and there 
may be some other things to occupy you—for a week 
or two.” 


“Very good, sir,” answored the other, but ina tone 
which hardly suited the words. When ont has suffered 
hunger and cold, and then enjoyed warmth and com- 
fort, the prospect of returning to the former is not 
oor, If Frederick Blissett'’s manner was at times 
scornful, yet one proud man’s contumely seemed 
easier to this poor young fellow to be borne than that 
long catalogue of whips and scorns to which indi- 
gon ce must needs submit trom every hand, from every 

mgue. 

“Iffcould count upon your fidelity, indeed,” con- 
tinued Mr. Blissett, musing; “but then I have only 
knows you for twelve hours or so. If, as my confi- 
dential agent ry to speak) and companion ‘’’—— 

“Ob, xr, believe me ”— 

“Hush! Let me finish. A companion, you know, 
Mr. Steen, is generally an unhappy woman, who has 
to endure the whims and ill-temper of some old harri- 
dan; to feed her parrot, to take her lap-dog for a walk, 
and on Sundays to read sermons aloud until her mis- 
tross drops asleep. it is true, I have neither bird nor 
besst—I am lord neither of the fowl nor the brute—and 
{think Ican promise you that you will not have to 
read me sermons; but as for whims, I have plenty of 
thom, My temper, too, ia not the best, and what is 
worse it is uncertain; the navigation is dangerous, and 
the channel is not buoyed. I am subject to ‘tan- 
trums.’ Unfortunately, I don’t swear, like Starke Mad- 
den, and therefore there is no safety-valye. I blow up. 
Beware, Charles Steen; never thwart me, never cross 
me, or it wilk be the worse fer you. Do not venture to 
express an opinion when you know it will be distaste- 
ful tome. Do you understand, young sir?’ 

The very reference to his own irritability of dis- 
position seemed to have driven Mr. Blissett to the verge 
ofa “tantrum.” He spoke with hurried vehemence, 
his eyes converged in a most unpleasant manner, and 
he snapped the pencil with which he was working into 
half a dozen pieces and threw them into the fire. 


“TI understand, sir, and will do my very best to please 
yon,” returned the young man, earnestly; “ but ''- 


POUND DRBAD. 


“*But’ isa word I forbid you to use,” interrupted 
the paioter, peevishly. ‘You say you will do your 
best, and that is sufficient. I take you at your word. 
| Henceforward you have no interest to serve, no orders 
| to obey but mine; no human being to strive.to please 
but me. You will have a hundred a year for pocket- 
| money—for young men must buy their pleasures—only 
look you well that yours never clash with duty, that is, 
your duty to me; all your expenses in other respects 
will of course be defrayed. Here is five pounds on ac- 
| count of the one, and five pounds on the other. You 
will undertake a journey for me at once—this after- 
noon. Take whatever you need of linen and clothes 
from my wurdrobe, and put them in a portmanteau, 
You may be away some days—or weeks. I cannot 
tell.”’ ‘ 

“Then you do not go with me, sir?’’ 

“No,” answered the painter with irritation. “Did I 
not tell you that I was too ill to leave the house? ly 
not, I will tell it you now, and mind, when you are 
asked, to answer as I tell you. [send you in my place 
because I am so indisposed ; the doctor hus forbidden 
me to stir abroad. Remember that,” 

The young man bowed, and was abont to leave the 
room. ‘There is no ‘but,’ sir,” said he with his 
hand upon the door, “I obey you of course; yet I 
am sorry not to be permitted to show my gratitude in 
nursing you. To be ill and alone is very sad.” 

“Who told you that? cried Mr. Blissett, running up 
and seizing him by thearm, “ Who said it was sad to 
be alone? DidIcomplain? Yes, in my sleep Idid; I 
talked some nonsense. Now, what was it?” 

“You cried out and struck your hand, sir. I noticed 
it was badly bruised this morning. That's all.”’ 

“That's all? and enough too, 1 think. A spy? You 
noticed, did you? Henceforth, take note of nothing, 
What! you watch me, do you?” 

“Indeed, I do not, sir. Only I was sorry you had 
hurt yourself, and would have said so, but that you 
seomed to dislike to be troubled by such questions.”’ 

“Justso;Ido. Idon't want folks’ pity. Of course, 
it’s lonely being alone. That was one of the reasons 
why I brought you here—to keep me company. 
There, there ; I dare say you meant no impertinence ; 
it was but a trick of my whimsical temper to suppose 
you did. Go and pack your things. In the mean- 
time, I havo a letter to write, which will explain your 
coming, and contain your credentials, It will take me 
half an hour.” 

Tn half an hour exactly, Charles Steen presented 
ae equipped for travel, and portmanteau in 

and. 

Mr. Blissett was in the parlor very pale, He seemed 
to be much agitated, 

“So you are going to leave me, are you, Steen ?” 

“Nay, sir; itis you who send me awsy.”’ 

“True; but there is no hurry. There is plenty of 
time, is there not!” 

“I do not know,sir. You havo not told me when 
the train startsa—or whence, or whither—which is to 
to take me, It is now two o'clock.” 


“Two? Why, that is lunch-time. You can't go 
without lunch ;” and he hurriedly pulled the bell. 

“Thank vou, sir ; I have made too good a breakfast 
to need anything at present. Shall Icall a cab?” 

“No, no; Mary will do that. You have got no rail- 
way wrapper, Steen; take one out of my bedroom. You 
will travel first-class, of course; but you will be starved 
of cold going over the downs,” 

“The downs, sir? What downs?” 

“Why, betweon Chudleigh—that’s your station, you 
know—and Allgrove on the Rill.” 

“* Allgrove ?’”” 

“Yes, of course, You will take this letter, which ex- 
plains everything; but you must also tell them much 
—how ill I have been, and how utterly prostrated I 
am by the news of this calamity.—Mary, fetch a cab—a 
hansom.—Then youcan drive quickly, and need not 
hurry away now. Iam so nervous, that your depar- 
ture quite upsets me. Give me a little glass of brandy. 
Irely upon you for every information. Send me word 
exactly how you find the wid—my sister-in-law. What 
she says about me, too. Do you hear? And what 
everybody says. I wish to hear all the news. You will, 
of course, say how dreadfully eut upI am at this ln 
mentable occurence. As to being of service to Christia, 
of course I am zealous, being her uncle; but I should 
likewise—and particularly—desire to make myself use- 
ful to Mrs. Blissett. Do you understand ?—Thousand 
devils, there's the cab! Upon my life, Ithink I will 
go down with you alter all. But I can't—I can’t,” 

“I suppose, sir, if you feel better, you will come 
down to the funeral ?” 

“What ?’' Mr. Blissett sank down in his arm-chair, 
breathing hard. ‘How dare you? Seeing the state to 
which Tam reduced. Be off! Why do you linger? 
You will miss the train.” : 

“You have forgotten to seal the letter, sir.” 

“I did thaton purpose. You may read it going 
rea a You are my confidential—friend, remember. 
The letter explains it all—except about my illness. Tell 
them how ill I was last night, and the night before, 
when this sad business happened—Good-bye.” 

The young man steppod forward, and took hia pa- 
tron’s hand—it was cold and damp as 4 sponge, 


CHAPTER IX. 
MB. CHARLES STEEN PICKS UP SOME INFORMATION. 


Tux change in Mr. Charles Steen’s social position 
—but yesterday in the pauper’s ward, and to-day 
well and warmly clad, traveling by first-class on 
special mission—had been great and sudden. But 
| then he was used to changes. Moreover, he had been 
| in the straits of penuary only a few days, which seemed 
| ‘nore like an unpleasant dream than rude reality, 
‘The rank of x gentleman was what he had always 


held. He felt himself, therefore, rather reinstated in 
his former condition than elevated from a low 
one, And as for the future, he had never had any 


great expectations in that direction, and he was but > 
seventeen, and by nature buoyant. Not a passenyer } 


who saw him step into the train would have imug- 
ined this handsome young gentleman to have but five 
pounds in the world which he could call his own, or 
that the very mourning suit he wore belonged tu an- 
other man. His mind was scarcely at all taken up 
with his own affairs; he thought of his patron, who 
still an enigma to him, to solve which there now 
seemed only one way—namely, toconclude that he was 
not entirely sane. And he thought of the undertuk. 
ing on which he himself was at present enynged. 
What sort ot pecnie would be his hostess and Ler 
daughter? and how would, they conduct themselves 
in their calamity ? 

Althouyh Caaries Steen had suffered so much e+ the 
| dire hands of death, he had never been brought 1ce 
to face with it. When the news of good Captain Man- 
go0's demise had reached Cayenne Lodge, it ha& been 
borne with equanimity by all, and by his widow with 
the most submissive resignation. The news of loas— 
especially when coming from far away, and thereby al- 
realy seeming long ago—is a very different thing trou 
that visible bereavement, when the dead are brought 
home to tell their own ghastly tale. It did not, a9 he 
thought of this, neem so altogether strange that Mr. 
Frederick Bliasett should prefer to go down to All. 
grove by deputy. Ho had evidently disordered nerves 
(although he might nct be quite so ill as he wished it 
to be supposed), and so melancholy a visit would up- 
sethim. Perhaps, too, his late brother and himscif 
had not been upon the most cordial terms. Or per-| 
haps he and the widow were at variance, This latter 
supposition seemed likely enough, since the daughter 
of the dead man, and not herself, had written to ap- 
prise the painter of what had happened; and it was to 
Miss Blissett that the note was addressed, which he had 
read as ho had come along in the hansom, and now, as 
he lay back in his corner of tho railway carriage, per 
used again, 


“My pear Onnigtiz: Words fail me to wrice what 
I feel concerning the most terrible misfortuno. 
which (I am sure) has overwhelmed you and your 
poor mother. Nor, unhappily, can I come down at 
once, in person, as I eee to do. I am ex- 
ceedingly unwell, and have been so for several days. 
The night before last, in particular, though I retired 
early and rose late--contrary,as you know tomy usual 
custom—-I was seriously ill, and last night not much 
better, as you will learn from the young gentleman who 
bears this note, The nature of his postion) as my 
companion and confidential clerk, (if 1 may so term 
him), will explain how far from well I have been—to 
have made it necessary to employ such a person. I 
have been fortunate in Andisé a yoatn of such good © 
birth and education (as you will perceive for yoursel!), 
to fill the post, and although he has been with me but 
a short time, I have every confidencein him. Pray ask 
your good mother to communicate her wishes to him 
upon all matters wherein it lies in my power to servo 
her, and he will carry them tome, How egotistic all 
this must sound to you, whose thoughts are occupied 
with the memory of a far bettor man than your poor 
Uncle Fred ever was,or will be. Alas, alas! How 
1 wish I could comfort you both by word or deed. If I 
find myself at all pana to the exertion, I shall of course 
come down to pay the last sad tribute to my dear and 
lamented brother: of the date, etc., my young friend, 
Mr. Charles Steen, will of course informme. With the 
deepest sympathy tor you and your bereaved mother, 
to whom, please, remember me with affectionate re- 
spect, Iam always your loying uncle, 

“ FreD Buisser,”’ 


As the young man folded this letter up, and placed it 
in his breast-pocket, he became for the first time fully 
conscious of the presence of two fellow-passengers, al- 
though he had already flown over a mile or two in their 
company. So wrapt he was, however, in reflection 
upon his patron's letter, which aeemed,somehow, to cor- 
roborate his suspicions that Mr.Frederic Blissett and his 
sister-in-law were not on the beat of terms, a circum- 
stance which was likely torender his own mission addi- 
tionally embarrassing—that perhaps he would not have 
ticed them even now, had not his attention been drawn 
to their conversation by the mention by one of them 
of Allgrove. Yes; certainly the gentleman in the white 
cravat had stated that he had come from Allgrove that 


morning. If so, he was probably returning toit. He ~~ 


might then become his fellow-passenger from Chud- 
leigh Station; they might take a conveyance between 
them, unless, indeed rake the stranger's double 
DE an were set in gold), he should have 2 private 
carriage to meet him. Even in that case, howsver, > 
divine, as he evidently was, would doubtless be bo. 
nevolent enough to offer him a lift. In youth yo 
crave for companionship, The past does not yet afford 
us sufficient food for reflection; and we have not ' 
found out that nine chance acquaintances out of ten 
are mere repetitions of the same type, and dead con- 
versational failures, 

“I should not have gone to town at all, ifit had not 
been absolutely necessary,” continued the old gentle- 
Tan ; and Iam running back again, as you see, in casc 
I can possibly be of any use. at is excuso enough: 
but indeed I should not have dreamed of calling upon 
him," i 

“T know he was never a favorite of yours, Mr. Mel- 
lish,” said the other gravely, a bluff rubicund gontlo- 
man, with very pleasant gray eyes, and a hearty voice, 
which he seemed to be endeavoring to soften, 4o auit 
some sorrowful topic. «The new squire will bo very 
different from the last,” ; 

«4 Satyr to Hyperion, Mr. Lane.” 

“JT don't know about Hyperion, parson; but Frank 
Blisset was just the best fellow I over met at coverside ; 


FOUND DAD. 


io 


| and as for his successor being a Satyr, I am afraid that | reflectively.. “ It’s a most awkward thing. I wonder| tor. “To do good deeds is a certain means of living 
is true, for he always had a biting tongue.” 
i} Mr, Mellish’s face gave one great twinklé, so that his | a painter he don't know one bird from another flying. | Mellish with precipitation, “that that is the case with 


. He haa all the cunning and malignity of ‘ one distract ;’ 


other dryly. 


spectacles looked for an instant like the cover of a| The Hunt, too, will loose a good subscription, He'll be 
cucumber-frame that catches the sun. Then he sighed, | made a magistrate of course. Umph! I dare say I 
as though reproaching himself for having given way to | shall have trouble enough with him. These interlop- 
merriment, however short-lived, ers are always questioning decisions, and setting them- 
“ Yes,’ said be, “ Mr. Frederick is sharp enough at | selves against the chairman. Hollva, here’s Chudleigh! 
tongue-fence, and, indeed, a clever fellow altogether. | I had no idea we had got sv far. You get out here, Mel- 
His tricks in India showed that, if they did not do | lish, of course ?” 
much credit to his morality.” “Yes. You will be at Allgrove the day after to- 


“Ay; he was the first to find out how to win a | Morrow, for the inquest?” 
cheroot sweepstakes ; that, by dipping your weed in | | Petar re! a a Esme indeed, 
saltpetre, you could keep it alight in a whirlwind. on Wl 30a. key thin wad Ghudieinh’ ic?” deked 

“Yos: and then that pice story showed @ good deal | Gy anes Steen, rousing himself with a yawn. 
phar the Don't you know it? Well, it wus after| “yo, indeed: here we are.” 

Cc) eave the army on account of money matters, Pcs : , b 
that he got made collector, or some other responsible oe train slid slowly along the platform as he 
cf that kind, in the Civil Service ; his eee | “Can I get any conveyance, do you know, sir 
conduct recommending him (I suppose) so particularly : . m, < den 
to the Indian authorities for such bard ote he eee me to Allgrove—to. a house called Morde 
gotit. Well, the money intrusted to him had to be , e, was 
sont to Calcutta at considerable intervals of time ; and Be at peg panini on te My one 
his native clerk being of the same sort of practical turn as | horse could be seen awaiting him at the station-gate, 
his master, used to substitute small coins (pice) for the | wag arrested by these words. 
rupees in the treasury bags, and lend the government | «yforden Hall? You can’t go there. 
money to his fellow-natives—for a good consideration. | mourning are in that house, sir.” 

Mr. Frederick got a hint of this; but, unfortunately, | «y know it. That ia why I zm sent, sir.” 
alittle late. The inspector had given him notice that “Oh, I : th Mértaben! oe a P Loudon 
co Nay age vee herr soe Wee Bad Mt oe 7th ‘f muttered _ eee : cae eet should have 
was gone an 6 collector was answerable. he ‘i shly. i 
clerk had been accused at once, it was certain that not | thought she had moro sense than tg spend & half-year's | 
@ rupee would be returned. The man would take his Apootae: Wien uel aha eta 4 a ores a sae oe 
punishment, and the native creditors would repudiate barks B Bem! me, ete ete BPE me i Bee ch 
he transaction. But his master sent for the clerk, and is BD 't"— > 6 Was a ou id hing a cos aa en ostr: oe 
informed him that henceforward the money would be | feathers ;"" but he stopp mself just in time, a 
returned less frequently than usual; only the accounts added, “ very heavy. . ; h 
must be made afresh, to suit the new state of things.| The portmanteau was put in; the groom, who waa 


Death and 


} 


*We will go over the rupees on Thursday together,’ | 4lso gardener and butler, took his place behind, and off | agi 


said he. The clerk flies to his creditors, explains how | drove the rector with his late companion, 

inatters stand, and promising more favorable terms in “ What house do you represent, sir? asked the for- 
future, gets most of the money back, and borrows the | Mer sharply, after a long silence, 

remainder—to be repaid on Friday. The rupees were “I came down to Allgrove on the part of Mr. Fred- 
made all right—though only, as the clerk hoped, erick Blissett, of Conduit Street. 

pro tem. After they had gone over them together— “ Ah, exactly; I’m glad to hear it. He has taken all 
* Well,’ said Mr. Frederick, ‘I am glad that all those | these expenses upon his own shoulders, hashe? Very 
pice have been taken away, my friend, which I found jgPToper, very right. But you must wait till after the 
here the day before yesterday, But you thoroughly inquest, It’s no use your going to the Hall; 


understand the reason why’ I am obliged for the future | indeed, that’s out of the question. The body’s at the 
to Mapense with your nd ar set Piowe.? ” public house at present.” For a moment, Charles 


ae ’ i ‘1 Steen entertained the suspicion that another body— 
for sera ME Tens chtnekting wentign eis namely, Mr. Mellish—had kegey on age pd re but 
“Ay; ‘ Qui o ” ted Mr. | recently; then the true scate o ecase flashed upon | 
Mettixa. spiel poi arene | him. “You mistake my errand,” said he smiling; “I 
“TY suppose this Frederick Bliasett gets all the prop- a marina and confidential agent of Mr. Frederick 
erty ?”’ observed Mr. Lane, regretfully. ssett, " 
“Oh, yes. It is all entailed upon heirs-male; the “The deuce you are! ejaculated the meer fhe 
consequence is that those dearest and nearest to the recollection of his late conversation roe rf, ns | 
deceased are almost penniless. Our savage island cus- | causing his honest fact to bear a sudden glow. | 
tom, sir.” “Why, my friend and I were gossiping about | 
“The greatest bulwark of the British constitution, tg we came down in the train. Did you not hear 
Mr. Mellish, although I dveply regret its working in | 4 
the present instance. How mich will the poor widow | “I did hear something of it, sir, but not epodgh to | 
— Upon my life, I feel like a child when I speak of | Justify my interference ; besides, I have on y nown 
her. Inever shall forget that interview with her yes-| Mr. Blissett a little while mysolf, and I am not in a po- | 
terday. That damnea little Fungus (I beg your par- | Sition—I am sure he would not wish it—to say to two 
don, parson) wouldn't see me throuyh it, and you were | Strangers: ‘You must not expross Pe toad opinion mpon 
out, 60 Thad to break the news toher Not but that | this gentleman in my presenod. | if Lam wrong I owe 
directly she saw my face, she knew what had happened. | him an apology, and you also, sir.” 
*My Frank is dead !’ said she. It was terrible to hear “A very proper observation, air,” said Mr, Mellish, 
see her, sir.” And Mr, Lane exécuted a flourish of | upon whom the good looks and well-chosen speech of 
trumpets, by aid of his nose and his pocket handker- | the young man were having their effect, notwithstand- 
chief, in order to conceal his emotion. ing his natural prejudice against the envoy of the 
“Mrs. Blissett and Christie will have about two hun- | new squire. “I conclude, then, that flames od Mr. 
dred pounds a year.” said the clergyman, gravely,“ and | F redevick is not himself coming down to grove im- 


that cottage by the river to live in.” mediately ?”” " “ 
“But I hope this fellow will behave like a gentleman os No, sir. Lamcharged with a letter to Miss Chris- 
to them—will set by a portion of his own’’ —— tina ’—— 


“Not he, sir ;” interrupted Mr. Mellish. “Though, “ Christie,” interrupted Mr. Mellish. “Nobody calls | 
if he made such an offer, mind you, the widow would | her Christina; even to strangers she is introduced as 
never accept it. She is an excellent judge of character, | Miss Christie.” 
and she knows her brother-in-law well: and Iknow him | _ “ Well, sir, I havea letter for her to explain that Mr. 
too. In the first place ’’—here the speaker's voice sank Frederick Blissett has been ill forsome time, and ”"—— 
toa whisper, and he looked suspiciously at Charles |‘ He was well enough three days ago, broke in Mr. 
Steen, who, tam afraid, was counterfeiting sleep (“not | Melllish bluntly. ‘He wrote to hia poor brother (as 
right, but very natural,’’ as his patron would have said) | I happen. to know) without saying a word about ill 
—‘‘in the first place, Frederic Blissett is half mad: be | health; and the squire wrote back by return post— 


is touched in his w a Re \ yes, theday before yesterday, to ask him to hunt at 
“What! sine sine’ ata fellow?” Newnham, which he would scarcely have done had he | 
Yes, sir. known Mr, Frederick to be unwell. However, that of | 


course is none of your business—nor, indeed, mine 
either. Do you see that vast ploughed field, cutin the 
middle by a straight green road yonder?” 

The reetor had stopped the horse, to breathe him, at 
the top of a long ascent. Before them luy a wido 
; plateau of down, over which the November wind blew 
and heis as grasping and malicious (although not mean very keenly; but on the right hand, whither the 
in little things like our friend Fungus) as Old Scratch. | speaker was pointing with his whip, there was a hollow 
No; Mrs. Blissett will be spared the embarrassment of | a yast trough, as it were, in the rolling downland, 


‘Madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends.’ 


refusing any generous arrangements made for her by 
her brother-in-law, you may take my word for that.”’ 
“Nay ; I shall hope better things of him, than what 
you tell me, Mellish. His new position may alter his 
character. He's been confoundedly hard up, you 
know, all his life, and that makes a fellow look sharp 
after the main chance, As the Squireof Morden Hall, 


where the ploiligh had sought to take away its reproach 
from the barren soil. ‘4 
“That waa the place where your friend’s brother was 
found dead but yesterday,’’ said Mr. Mellish gravely. 
Associated with such a@ catastrophe—for which its 
bleak and sterile solitariness scemed very fitting—it 
he may behave better.” | was nota scene easily forgotten. Charles Steen re- 


Me “! orve | parded it long and fixedly. He kept silence for some 
eae Rem 80 4-9, , doublons, cba ved pis) Aistance, and his voice was sad, as he presently re- 


| marked: “From what you, or your friend, let fall in 
the railway carriage, I understand that this poor geu- 
tleman has not left his family well provided for. Let 
me say for your comfort that in this letter here Mr. 
Fancy that poor | Frederick writes to Miss Christie: ‘Pray, ask your good 


her wishes upon any matter wherein 
mother to express L r = Se encnee to 


“*Oh, what a world of vile ill-favored faults 
Look handsome in three thousand pounds a year!’ 


I nave not patience to think of it. 
Jady in her sad condition turned out of her house, with 
all its loving memories, to make room for such 4 suc- | it lies in my power to serve her :’ 


cessor! Bah! If1 was not aclergyman, I could say it | say that I have myself experienced most gemine bsnl 
was almost enough to make one disbelieve in a Provi-| of his generous—and, yes, certainly unselfish—kind- 
dence.” 

“Yes indeed” returned the other, tapping his boot * 


ness.”" 


too, as this one was!) we regard tha 
fill its place with suspicious prejudice. But Mr. 
Frederick, being such as you represent him, will win 
his way in time. ‘As for you, it does you credit to 
speak so well of your benefactor, and we shall be good 
friends, Isee. ‘Upon any matter werein it lies in his 
power to serve her,’ he says, does he? Iam glad of 
that, for Christie's sake, at all events ; the widow will 
surely never stand in Christie’s way. Look you here, 
young gentleman. I am an old man, and a minister 
(although an unworthy one) of God Almighty. By 
virtue of my age and office, [ may urge upon you, al- 
though a stranger, considerations which from anotlier 
would be impertinent. Bea friend—you who have the 
ear of your patrou—to this widow and orphan, as far as 
lies in your power, They have suffered a terrible 
blow, which at present numbs them to the miuor 
trials that are awaiting them—poverty among the 
rest.” 

“You may trust me, sir. 
poor myself.”” > 

“Ay; but you have not had wealth, and lost it. 


I know what it is to be 


“* To be worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing in fortune 
Stands still in esperance, lives notin fear; 
The lamentable change is from the best.’ 


Do you understand? When we are suffering from the 
grief of loss, we underrate all other calamities, not 
withstanding that they have very bitter stings. Ifyou 
fiud these poor women careless of the future, you must 
take what measures you can for their advantage. God 
has given you a great responsibility at very early 

Cad 
“ Alas, sir, I have no power, no influence with Mr. 
Blissett whatever. My position with him is of the 
humblest.”” 

‘No matter; he must sea with your eyes, since he ie 
not here to see for himself. Your position is humble, 
but Lam much mistaken if you are not a gentleman." 
(“« By all means will I gain him,” thought the parson, 
like another St. Paul.) You must promise me to de 
your best,” 

T do, indeed, sir.” 

“There's agood boy! Look, yonder is Allgrove—and 
a precious steep pitch this is that dips down into it: 
that winding river is the Rill; and see that fine place 
amid the trees, with all the blinds drawn down, be 
cause the light and lite are gone out of it, that is the 
house you are bound for—Morden Hall. * 


CHAPTER X. 
THR HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


At the door of the little white vicarage which opened 
on the village street—although behind, it had a pleasant 
garden extending to the river bank—the parson’s sober 


| nag stopped short, and Mr. Mellish had to use his whip- 


lash, albeit us lightly as though he were whipping a 
stream instead of a strawberry mare. “I shall @ 
you on to the house, Mr. Steen, myself,” saidhe. “1 
should have gone there presently, in any case. But as 
Mr. Frederick's emissary, you might not have the sors 
of reception which I flatter myself my personal intro- 
duction will insure you. If you find the widow—poor 
soul—a little antagonistic, you must notmind. She 
always imagined that her husband was not well treated 
by his younger brother, and at such # time as this, 
that idea—whether well grounded or not-—is sure to be 
intensitied.”” 

“Tsee, sir,and I am very much ee to you,” 
answered the young man gloomily. is mission 
seemed to grow more distastefnl as he drew near its ac- 
complishment. It was evident that he was the repre- 
sentative of one who was far from popular, and what 
was required of him would demand tact as well as deli- 
cacy. It was not to be expected that heshould feel a deep 
regret for the loss of one whom he had never seen, and 
had only heard of within the last twenty-four hours; 
and yet, in this atmosphere of woe, he must be careful 
to comport himself like others who hada reason for 
their grief. The woman who opened the lodge-gate to 
let them through, had eyes red with weeping, and 
when Mr. Mellish asked atter her mistress, burst into 
tears. 

“ She keeps up wonderful, sir, I believe, considering,” 
sobbed she. “ [should ha’ thought it would ha’ killed 
her.” ) 

“God forbid, Martha! We must all keep up for her 
sake and Miss Christie’s,” said the parson, kindly. 

“Yea, sir; but it’s hard to do’t. Oh, to think as I 
shall never open the gate to him again! He had always 
asmile and a pleasant word for me, sir. And I was not 
up to let him out yesterday morning. sir. Perhaps his 
last thought of me was a5 [ was aslugga-bed. There's 
his horse’s hoof-marks, look you, yet, sir,” and again 
Martha's ready tears rained down her cheeks, as the 
vehicle drove on. 2 

The thaw had continued, and there was 4 melancholy 
dripping from the park trees; the woods were hid in 
vapor, and even on the comparatively high ground on 
which the Hall was situated, the evening mist was ris- 
ing though it was yet early. The house itself, with ite 
closed shutters, stared at the visitors like one with 
sightless eyes. No sign of life was to be seen as they 
drew up, except a little spaniel, which jumped from the 
mat on the front door, and ran to meet them, but upon 
seeing it was not the master he in vain expected, 
slouched away in silent disappointment. 

“Poor Scaramouch! He has lost a good friend, like 
the rest of us,” said Mr. Mellish with a sigh. 

These incidents; and the gloom of the scene abort 


“Tam right glad to hear it, sir,’ exclaimed the rec- him, were not without their effect upon Charles Steon, 


an 
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whose disposition was singularly sympathetic, even for 


his time of life. He began to feel a personal interest in | 


the sad fate of one s0 universally regretted; and his 
countenance did not belie the mourning suit he wore. 


“How is your misses, Maitland ?’”’ asked My. Mellish } 


anxiously, as the butler opened the door. 

“Better than one would expect, sir,”’ said the old 
servant, shaking his head. ‘She don’t give way to 
tears much, they tell me.” 

“Iam sorry forit,’’ said the parson. ‘That's a bad 
sign. Has the doctor been ?”’ 

“ Mr. Ricketts called, sir; but my mistress wouldn't 
soc him.”’ 

“ And Miss Christie ?” 

“ Miss Christie is wonderful good, sir; tries to keep up 
for the sake of her mother; but, O Lord, sir, it's a hard 
matter for all of us.” / 

“Now, don't you bea fool, Maitland,” said the par- 
fon sharply; ‘but take a lesson from your young iis- 
tress. Show this gentleman into the breakfast-parlor, 
if there's a fire there, and see about getting a room for 
him, He will stay here to-night, and probably 
longer,” 

The butler stared. 

“It's all right,’’ said the rector. ‘“ Mr. Steen here has 
come down on the part of Mr. Frederick, who is too ill 
to come in person." 

“Very good, sir. Then he can haye Mr. Frederick's 
room, which was prepared for him, by missis’s orders, 
the night before last.” 


“That will do, Maitland. You> may leave us—Now, 
Mr. Steen, you will be good enough to stay here, while 
I go up stairs and mention your arrival. There are no 
books, because this was poor Frank’s ‘study,’ and read- 
ing was not his forte. But there is a picture to look at, 


which is large enough to be seen even by this light. | 


It represents Boleslaus, ae of Poland, slaying Stanis- 
Jaus, Bishop of Cracovia, and his only brother, at the 
high altar, while he was celebrating maka. Notacheer- 
fal subject; but Maitland will bring you candles and 
something to eat directly, I have no doubt.” And with 
that he le!t the room. 

There was no doubt in Charles Steen’s mind as to 
who was the painter who had executed this work of 
art: the large size of the figures; the gorgeous color- 
ing, that seemed to mitiyate the gathering gloom, 
would alone have marked it for his patron’s. Nay, as 
he examined it more intently, there seemed to him a 
likeness in the truculent monarch’s expression, though 
not in the features, to that worn by Mr. Frederick 
Blissett when displeased—the same sort of similitude 
which he had observed in the same painter's Lucius 
Bylia. Was it possible that the artist's mind was so 
subjective as to repeat himself in whatever he did; or 
was a morbid fancy playing him false in the dim twi- 
light? No. The butler presently came in with lighted 
candles, closed the shutters, drew the curtains, and 
made all snug; but the likeness of King Boleslaus to 
Mr. Frederick Blisset remained even more obyious. 
Was it possible that those vindictive eyes were just a 
hairbreadth too near together? Did his majesty of Po- 
Jand squint? If the test of a good portrait, as some 
say, lies in the eyes following the spectator about the 
room, that of this royal assassin certainly fulfilled it, 
for they pursued Charles Steen with such malicions 
persistence, that at last he drew a chair to'the fire, and 
gat down with his back to them. 


With his eXbows on ns knees, and his head in his 
hands, he sat plunged in thought, reviewing the scanty 
yet not uneventful vast till he was suddenly roused by 
hand laid upon his shoulder, and in his ear a manly 
voice, with gentle pathos in it, saying: “Charles Steen, 
this is Miss Christie, the nieco of Mr. Frederick Blig- 
sett.” 

The young man started up and bowed. 

Christie, pale, worn with weeping, and still more 
with efforts not to weep, attired in some old black gar- 
ments which she chanced to have by her, made for her 
long ago, stood by his side, the very impersonation as 
it seemed to him of youth and woe and beanty. 

“You are come toamournful house, sir; but you are 
welcome,” 

“Tam grioved, indeed, Miss Blissett, that it is so; a 
stranger's sympathy is valueless in s0 sad acase. Let 
me say, however, that my mission is, if possible, to 
mitigate a calamity that nothing can cure. Your 
uncle bade me say ’’— . The look of the young girl was 
80 distraught with wretchedness, that the ambassador's 
words failed him for very pity. “ Hereis the letter he 
intrusted to me to give you,” was all that he could 


say. 
“Whatever is written, he has,I am sure, chosen a 
kind messenger,” said she gratefully. 
“You had better read it, Christie,” remarked Mr. 
Mellish significantly, before taking it upstairs.” 


| must have chosen another messenger. 


| younglady doubtfully. 


“While he takes some, had I 
not better go to mamma and read tie note?” 
| “I think not, Christie,” was the rector’s quiet reply. 

“Pray, do not consider me, I beg, Miss Blissett,” said 
Charles Steen, who, unused to the downs’ air, was, in 
truth, getting well-nigh rayenons, 

“T will take my dinner with him when he comes 
down,’’ put in Mr, Mellish: “if he appreciates good 
company, that will fhore than atone for the delay.” 

Though mirth in the house of woe is misplaced, the 
thing called cheerfulness—at other times rather the 
reverse of exhilarating—is generally grateful. Mr. 
Mellish was well used to visit the homes of affliction ; 
and, indeed, like his favorite author, he had studied 
human natnre under most aspects. Mr. Frederick 
Blissett's letter had made ano more pleasing impres- 
sion on him than it had on Christie; but he trusted 
that its bearer’s good looks and gentle manners would 
prove their own passport with the widow, neverthe- 
| less. 

“Will you please to follow me, Mr. Steen?” said 
Christie ; and she led the way through the hall, with its 
crossed fox-brushes on the wall, and the lurge hunting- 
map, with the poor squire’s iavorite meets marked in 
red ink, and up those stairs which were never more to 
creak beneath his tread. 

* This is mamma's room; she is a sad invalid,” said 
she, in half apologetic, half appealing tones, as she 
ushered him into the boudoir we have already seen. It 
was well lit. Mrs. Blissett was lying, as before, upon 
the spring-couch, which was ip the daytime asofa. She 
wag in deep black, and already she wore a widow's cap, 
which framed a face more pinched and worn than ever, 
Her eyes were very homes of woe, but showed no trace 
of tears. 

“You come from Mr. Froderick Blissett, sir?” said 
she, signing to the young man, almost imperiously, to 
remain where he was. 

“T do, madam.” 

“Do you know him well?” 

“T have only known him a very short time, madam.” 

“And yet you are his confiential friend, it seems ?”” 

The voice, though low, was distinct and steady. The 
fragile hand that held the note, as yet unread, which 
her daughter had placed in it, trembled not at all. His 
reception was altogether different from what the youth 
had expected, but it set him comparatively at ease; 
and yet he was well aware that beneath this resolute 
bearing there lay an unutterable wretchedness ; Nay, 
he felt dimly conscious that this poor woman regarded 
him not only asa stranger, who might not intermeddle 
with her woe, but asan enemy,to whom it were sacri- 
lege to evince it. 

“IT am in too humble a position to be Mr. Fred- 
erick Blissett’s friend, madam,” said he modestly. ‘I 
am his companion and assistant only ; but being himself 
unwell, he has chosen me as his agent in this matter. 
Ho bade me say, with reference to the cruel calamity'’'—— 

Christie touched his arm lightly with her fingers. 
A spasm seemed to distort her mother's face ; but she 
opened the letter when he ceased, and read it, through 
without a sign of emotion. 

“Your patron's illness seems to haye been very sud- 
den, sir. A letter from him arrived here but three days 
since, in which he makes no mention of it.” 

“I believe it was sudden, madam. I was not with 
him at the time you mention; but I can answer for it, 
ofmy own personal knowledge, that he was very un- 
well last night. It was no mere excuse.” 

“I did not say it was, sir. He has no cause to make 
such, He is master here now, to come or stay as he 
pleases.”” The widow's words dropped from her lips as 
hard and sharp as nails,and the bitterness of gall 
seemed to lie in her tones,as she added; “ There is 
not much in this letter, Mr. Steen, I conclude you 
are in this gentleman's confidence. May I ask if you 
have any orders to communicate to us?” 

“Orders, madam? Indeed, if,I had such to give, he 
I know. him, as 
I have said, but little, yet 1am bound to telk you that 
he again and again begged me to assure you of his 
wish to serve you; of this desire to grant my request 
of yours.” 

Christie stooped down, and whispered something 
into her mother’s ear, 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Steen,” said thé widow in a changed 
voice; forgive a broken-hearted crippled creature, 
whom God has seen good to deprive of her whole stay 
and comfort— Yes,” added she in reply to her daugh- 
ter's glance ot loving remonsirance, ‘‘so it seems, my 
Christie, darling. I see, sir, I have wronged you.” 

“God help you, madam, and comfort you,” said the 
young man earnestly. ‘I, who have no friend in all 
the world; may, for myself, say 60 mach as that since I 
am forbidden to speak for another, But I do trust 


While she did so, the parson spoke to Steen ina low 
yoice. ‘You are going up. to see Mrs. Blissott, She 
insists upon it. You must be very patient with her— 
gentle, of course, you will be—and while performing 
your duty to him who sends you, do it with discre- 
tion, What do you think, Christie?” 

The young girl was turning the note about with her | 
hands, in ovttent perplexity. a 

“ Do you read it, Mr. Mellixh, and advise me,” 


Even while asking for aavice, the expression of her | 
face was singularly discreet and thoughtiul; the change | 
that had’come over those youthful features within the 
last eight-and-forty hours was such ag it commonly 
takes years to effect. Not only had the buoyancy of 
the child disappeared forever, but the bashful timidity 
the demure shyness of the maiden, seemed to have | 
been overleaped: a matronly discretion had suddenly | 
dit upon those youthful brows, and settled there. Nor | 
did Christie look even even in years nearly so young as | 
when we saw her last. H 

“TI think Mr. Steen had better see your mother, since | 
ahe seems to desire it, Christie,” said Mr. Mellish,” 
turning her the note without any observation, 


“Mr, Steen has as yet had no refreshment,” said the 


| very simple. 


eaten, 


you will suffer Mr. Blissett to be of some service— 
that you will permit me to name to him some one 
thing at least which it may lie in his power to do.” 

“He has already placed us under an obligation, by 
sending in his place a young gentleman with so good 4 
heart,”’ said the widow gravely. 

“I can scarcely write him that, dear madam,’ per- 

sisted Steen. 
» “Ab, yes, you must write him something—true.” 
The widow's features seemed to stiffen into stone ; 
then she looked at her daughter, and they relaxed again, 
“For myself, sir, I need of nothing ; have nothing to 
ask.” 

“Forgive me, dear madam, if I say that it was for 
your sake—for you especially—that Mr. Blissett seemed 
anxious to be of service. He thought, probably, that 
his readingsa to do his best for your diughter—his own 
fissh and blood—might be taken for granted.’ 


u 


“Tell him”’—her voice became here once more clear 
Sgain, and, as she proceeded, hard even to harshness— 
“tell Mr. Frederick Blissett, that the only favor his 
sister-in-law has to ask of him for herself is this—that 
he will not come to the funeral of his dead brother.’ 

“That, since my uncle is so far from well,’’ put in 
Christie gently, ‘dear mamma means that we would 
not wish him to take the journey ; but that we thank 
him for his offer to do so, and for the other kind ex- 
pressions in his note.” 

“Tell him what you will, sir,” continued the widow, 
feebly endeavoring to raise herself on the eeuch, “se 
long as you tell him not tocome, Let no’’— 

Christie motioned with her hand that Steen should 
leave the room ; but before he could obey her, he 
caught, in excited accents. the’ words: ‘Let no false 
alloy mingle with our woe—no hypocrite’s teara ’— 

“You must forget this Mr. Steen,’’ whispered Chris- 
tie with earnestness, as they stood together outside the 
door, 

“Tremember nothing, Miss Blissett,” returned the 
young man respectfully, “except that your poor 
mother is sore afflicted both in body and mind,” : 


CHAPTER X1, 
A TEYE-A-TETE WITH MR, MELLISH, 


Tue gift of good looks is of such primary advantage 
to every men, that it seems a wonder how ugly people 
manaye so frequently to excel those who have it, in the 
battle of life. To many, however, fortunately fcr 
the ill-looking, its very possession is like that of 
inherited wealth, and cripples exertion; with the 
stream and tide of the world’s favor so cleirly with 
them, they flatter themselves that they can rest npcn 
their oars, and drift to fortune. And when to goed looks 
are added pleasant manners and kindly ways, the young 
at least can really almost afford to-do this. Mr. Fred- 
erick Blissett, whether mad, as the rector had hinted, 
or not, had certainly the brains to Rie what 
sober common sense would never have hit upon, when 
he sent down Charles Steen as his envoy to Morden 
Hall. There were reasons which made it no disadvan- 
tage, but rather the contrary, that the young mau waa 
almost @ total stranger to him; ignorant of hia past,” 
and especially of its relation to his deceased brother: 
and he calculated, justly, upon his ambarsador's mak- 
ing an agreeable impression, with o favorable ri flex 
action upon himeelf. If we have failed to do Mr. 
Charles Steen justice in our description of him, our 
shortcoming in that reapect may be excused, since the 
attractiveness of look and manner is just what words 
can never describe; but he possessed it in ecticn. 
It is probable that even Mrs, Mangoe would have ta-— 
vored him, if he had not chanced to have been adopted 
by her husband; that Mr. Curtis, porter and deputy- 
mastor of the Refuge, was prejudiced against him, was 
a tribute to his powers of pleasing, for a brutal and sul- 
len nature is as antagonistic to its contrary as vice to 
virtue. At Morden Hall, where heurts were set wide by 
affliction, and made sensitive to delicate condolence— 
unintrusive sympathy—Charles Steen, first admitted aa 
a doubtful friend (und only im that semi-favorable po- 
sition, through the rector’s good report of him), was 
soon welcomed on his own acconnt as # genuine well- 
wisher, The servants liked him (though we do not 
know how this would have been if they had known he 
had so lately partaken of the hoxpitalities ot Mr. Curtis) 
for his gracious behavior and carefulness to avoid giy- 
ing trouble; and if the mistress of the house could not 
= herself to spare his patron she had sufficiently 
showed that her animosity did not extend to his mes- 
senger; while her very displeasure had caused, as wo ~ 
have seen, asort_of confidential relation to be estab- 
lished between Miss Christie and himself. This last 
circumstance did not, we may be sure, weaken that 
resolve, which his own nature had suggested, to do the 
widow and her danghter as much good gervice with 
his patron as be could effect. He wrote Mr. Blisseit 
a few lines by post on the evening of his arrival, 
which, while conveying the facts, placed them in the 
light which he thought most likely to be favorable to 
the interests of his hostess, He assured him that 
she would by no means take it ill if he should not 
feel sufficiently recovered trom his indisposition to 
attend the funeral in person; but, on the eoutrary, that | 
she seemed averse to his incurring any risk insodomg; 
and that he had himself been permitted to see Mrs. 
Biissett, he ascribed solely to her respect-for her broth~_ 
er-in-law; “Even if you were to come,” he wrote, “I 
doubt whether she would feel herself equal to an inter- 
view; tor, as you will easily understand, it was (asmuch 
rit as her esteem for yourself) the very fuct «f my 
eing a stranger, unknown to her late husband, and ip. 
no way associated with his memory, which made my 
presence endurable; and even as it was, the poor lady 
was scurcely mistress of herself.” He was reticent in 
his account of Mr. Mellish, rightly judging that any 
praise of him would be unacceptable to his correspon- 
dent, and having nothing to communicate to hig, dis-— 
credit, The day fixed for tho funeral he did not men- 
tion, lest, by some evil chance, Mr. Blissett should — 
come down after all; but the postcript stated that the 
inquest was to be held on the next day butone, In 
short, if our diplomatists were born, instead of being 
made out of the younger branches of noble families, 
Mr. Charles Steen showed promise of becoming one day — 
addréssed as His Excellency, a * 

On the night of his arrival at Allyrove, he dined, as 
we have seen, with Mr, Mellish at the Hall; but the 
next day he wax his guest at the rectory. The good 


“He wished to please me, did he? Me!” said the | parson took compassion upon tle young fellow—a AR 


widow slowly. 
jetter, 


“ He does, madam,” interrupted Steen, seeing that the 
poor lady scarcely could speak. 


soon as read—* a question about the fu—the day”—— | former ate at all—ap stairs. 


“Well, that lies in his power. It is | stranger in that house of mourning, and of course con- 
He asks there’’—she pointed to the | demned to 4 solitary table, the widow and herdaugh- 
which she had let fall on the couch beside ber | ter taking their joyleas meals together—it indeed, the 


Miss Christie, whila 
wearing that white woe upon her face, which is the 
deepest mourning human features can put on, was yee 


4 
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not neglectful of her mother's guest. The offices of 
hospitality were paid by her, as it seemed to the 
recipient, with an unequalled grace. Twice during 
the next day she saw him, and each time bore some 
kind though trivial message from the widow. 

“Tam asnamedto think,” said the young man mo- 
destly, “ that my involuntary presence here should be 
even remembered by her at such a time.” 


“ Nay, Mr. Steen, itis good for her just now,” returned | 
“She reproaches horself with haying | 


Christie simply. 
behaved with seeming harshness towards you yester- 
day (although I told her you thought nothing of it), 
after you had said you had nota iriend in the world, 
Moreover (and chiefly), dear papa,” (her sad eyes swim- 
‘ming in tears) * was hospitality itself, amd my mother 
would not have that virtue die with him.” 

That was almost the sole direct allusion which 
Christie made to her father in the young man’s hear- 
ing ; but all other tongues in the household, and even 
in the village, talked of him unceasingly. Knots of 


people hung about tthe litle inn, where the body lay. | 


conversing about him in hushed tones, Any stranger 
who, riding through the place, drew rein at the door of 
tle Rising Sun, was sure to have the accident described 
tohim. The first salutation of one from some neigh- 
boring hamlet, when he reached Allgrove and met an 
inhabitant, was: “ Well, this is a sad business indeed 
about the squire ;"’ and the inquest itself was a subject 
of which the villagers never tired. The youngstranger 
at the Hall gave rise to not a few surmises. Some of 
tuat lar.e clang to whom the only intellible topics of 
tulk are Death and Marriage, would have it that he was 
Mias Christie's uecepted lover—they had deemed her but 
achildlast week—come to comfort the family in their 
calamity by hia presence ; but the majority understood 
tiat he was in some way connected with the squire’s 
brother and hoir-at-law. It was no discredit to their sa- 
yacity that tliey could not realize his position, since he 
dia not fully comprehend it himself; but their guesses 
were wide enough of the mark, One unflattering sug- 
gestion was, that he was asort of man in possession, 
seut down to sve that the widow did not carry off any- 
thing belonging to the new proprietor. Perhaps it 
was Natural at such aseason that the successor of Frank 
Blissett should not be popular; but certainly the uni- 
versal opinion was dead against him. Mr. Frederick 
was “one of them London chaps ;" hoe was “a wild In- 
dian ’—this was a composite verdict, a condemnation 
of his moral qualities, associated with an ethnological 
tmistake—he was “ little better than a heathen.’’ Thero 
‘were two (excellent) reasons for this last assertion— 

. first, the goods folks at Allgroye, though totally igno- 
rant of theological dogmas, were great sticklers for it, 
and Mr. Frederick, during his unirequent visits at the 
ifall, and offended public opinion by absenting himself 
from church; secondly, his profession as a painter 
scemed to some (although they did not openly confess 
it) as a breach of the second commandments. 


The rector (though he had expressed his own views 
#0 freely to Mr, Lane, his equal) strove, as in duty 
hound, to combat this prejudica in the parish against 
the man who, whatever were his shortcomings, was 
now thesquire of Allgrove. His mode of defeuse was 
ebaracteristic, but not always successful. He wouid 
inake some apt quotations from Shakespeare, to which 
the rustic mind generally succumbed, uncertain 

whether the injunction did not proceed from Holy 
Writ; or he would produce some far-tetched historical 
example of those who, being unexpectedly called to 
greatness, have disappointed the torbodings of their 
detractors. 

“here was Nicholas West,”” explained he to Mr. 
Groves, the prifcipal tenant on the Morden estate, and 
who, having known Mr. Frederick Blissett from his 
youth wp, so far as his days had been passed at All- 
grove, had not formed any high expectations of him as 
a man and a landlord—" There was Nicholas West, we 
must remember, whose lita at college was 80 lawless 
that he even set fire to the master’s lodge, and yet who 
afterwards became Bishop of Ely and- ono of the most 
exemplary of prelates.” 

“Well, sir,” answered Mr. Groves scratching his 
head, “I don't say as Mr. Frederick ever set fire to the 
niaster's lodge’ (meaning the gatekeeper’s cottage), 
“though Ido think he would ha’ been equal to thal, ithe 
had been much crossed ; but as long as lives—and you 
may take my word for it—he’ll never be Bishop of Ely; 
no nor of anywheres else." 

The rector, unselfish in his pleasures, yet having no 
Lo mea epahtl ear in Allgrove to which to confide this 
adutirable rejoinder, related it to his young guest at 


dinner; and that conversation, once turned upon the | 


| new squire’s character, continued to flow in that chan- 


. nel—not, however, be it understood, to Mr. Frederick 
Blissett’s discredit. Charles Steen, although silent in 
the railway carriage, had too much good feeling to 
have permitted any depreciation of his patron at any 
man’s table, even if his host had had the ill taste to 
indulge init. But, indeed, Mr. Mellish sought to offer 
excuses for the painter, rather than to condemn him. 
Frederick Blissott had been the darling of his mother, 
who had done her best to spoil him from the cradle, and, 
as “haere happens, had only too well succeeded. She 
had exaggerated hia talents, flattered his egotism, and, 
what was worse, had always expressed her abhorrence 

. of the injustice of that law of entail which gave his 
elder brother so much, while it left him so little. His 
tather devised the estate, as country gentlemen often 
do, to his eldest son and hia heirs-male. Thus, now 
Frank was dead, Frederick succeeded; nor would one 
‘acre revert to poor Miss Christie, unless her uncle died 
without a son, in which case the property would 
return to the female branch. Thus, the will that 
seemed to the late Mrs. Blissett to perpetrate an in- 

- justice upon Frederick, had in the end benefited 
theyounger at the expense of the only child of the 
older. 

With respect to the past, at the late Mrs. Blissett’s 
death, which occurred after that of her husband, Fred- 


erick inherited her little fortune, most of which, how- 
ever, he had already anticipated. He bad chosen for 
his profession military lite in Indias, in a sudden fit of 
pique or passion with his brother Frank (who was sin- | 
cerely sorry that his only relative should thus self-exile 
himeelt), and, in a regiment motoriously fast, was 
| known as the most extravagant of subalterns. The cli- 
mate and his mode of life combined shattered his 
health and emptied his purse. His brother Frank's 
offers of pecuniary aid were ut that time rejected, and 
Frederick had to leave the army. Then he contrived to 
obtain some appointment in the Civil Service, which, 
in its turn, he also had to relinquish. At last, he came 
home. and took up with painting, an art to which he had 
been always greatly devoted : and a reconciliation hay- 
ing been effected between the brothers, the purse- 
strings of the squire were opened widely to assist him. 

“His paintings are very striking,” observed Steen; 
“ at least, they seem to me so, though I know nothing 
about such matters.” 

“They are striking,’ assented the rector readily. 
“Though we cannot say 


*Tils penciled figures are 
Even such as they give out,’ 


for they represent giants and not men ; yet his concep- 
tions are really fine. He has real genius, if it be some- 
| what morbid.” 

“The coloring is marvelous.” 

“Well, yes, my dear young sir ; but Iam not sure that | 
that is high praise. You should have seen the charcoal | 
| sketches—they are still on the old nursery walls, by- 
the-by—which he made when he was quite a lad.” 

“He sketches still in that way, sir. but in chalks 
mostly.”” 

‘“Hecan sketch with anything, Mr. Steen, even with 
ahot poker. Seehere.”’ Tho rector drew forth from a 
cupboard in his parlor a large board, as broad as an inn 
sign. The picture burned cn it was but burned in, as 
he described, yet it represented with amazing vigor and 
| force the Furies with their hair 


“ OC intertwisted fibres, serpentine, 
Upcolling and inveterately convolved.” 


“This he gave to me before he went to India; and 
when I told him it was tar too large for my little 
house, be said ‘Hang it up in the church, then.’ A 
nice subject for an altar-piece, upon, my word! 
The fact is, Mr. Steen—as you might have over- 
heard me say to Mr. Lane yesterday, as we came 
down in the train—there was always a screw loose in 
Master Frederick. His art and wit were both perverse; 
and the sins and the brandy pawnee of India did not 
gotocurehim. We must all, therefore, make allow- 
| ances fot him as much as we can. Now, there is 
one question I wish to ask you, which, of course, you 
need not answer unless you like, and will not, if it in- 
volves any breach of confidence. Have you heard Mr. 
Blissett suy anything about his sister-in-law’s future— 
whether he intends to do anything for her, I mean, in a 
pecuniary way ?”’ 

“ He expressed a particular wish to be of assistance 
to her; and as to Miss Christie: ‘Lam naturally zeal- 
ous on her account,’ he said, ‘ being her uncle.’ ’’ 

“A little more than kin, amd less than kind,” mur- 
mured the rector under his breath. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said he 
coldly, “he did not hint at any annual allowance, 
then ?”” 

“No, hedid not.” 

“Nor as to when they will have to move into the cott 
tage yonder?” He pointed over his shoulder to indi- 
cate Rill Bank, the garden of which sloped down to th- 
river next to his own. ‘ Well, I wish you would pro- 
cure that information from him, as 1, being Mrs, Blis- 
sett’s trustes, shall have to arrange with its présent 
tenant, in case they have to remove at once. You may 
say that I put the question, if you please, Must you 
go? What! at nine o’clock? Ah, they keep early hours 
at the Hall now, of course. Dear, dear! I remember 
when that used to be the most difficult house to get 
away fromin the country. ‘Why not sleep all here?’ 
used to be the squire’s cry. And,in the old tines, 
many a guest remained who only came todine, Since 
poor Mrs. Blisseit’s misfortune, Frank's parties broke 
up at ten, lest her nights should be disturbed. I wish, 
for her sae, that to-morrow were past, and the next 
day also, when he is to be put in his grave.” 

They were standing at the rectory door in the vil- 
lage street. Early as it then was, no one was abroad ; 
nothing was heard but the sighing of the wintry wind 
among the naked trees,and the creaking of the inn 
sign in its fron frame. 

“God bless you!” said Mr; Mellish, fervently, as he 
bade his guest good-by. ‘I fear lam not a very cheer- 
ful host just now; but still I hope you will come here 
| xngain to-morrow. The Hall will then have that sub- 
stantial sorrow in it, which to the young is so oppress- 


ive. And remember, I shall be glad to sea you when- 


ever you like.” 
Charles thanked the rector warmly, but he little 


guessed how soon he was fated to take advantage of his 
invitation. : 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RECTOR AND THE DocTOR. 


Wuen Charles Steen came down to hia solitary break- 
fast next morning, laid, as usual, under the evil eye of 
King Boleslaus, he found a letter from his patron 
awaiting him. 


“ My Drar Sm,” it ran—" Perhaps, after all, I have 
been too hasty. Upon reflection, indeed, I am satisfied 
such is the case; and the more so since there can be 
but one decision arrived at by the jury. Just tele- 
graph 4. v. (for ‘ Accidental Death ’), when they have so 


|Soase upon it. The weather here is wretched, | read it. 


Yours, 


/trom Mr, Frederick, I suppose? Just so.” 


It was 8 fancy of the painter's, even when correspond- 
ing with comparative strangers, to sign his Christian 
name thus abreviated, although nobody save the late 
squire, ever called him Fred. 
he was always Uncle Frederick infull, But it was not 
the signature of the letter which awakened Charles 
Steen’s ustonishment; its contents left no room for 
wonder at anything but them. Was he dreaming? 
Did he read aright‘ Or had that eccentricity in his 
patron's character, to which Mr. Mellish had roferred 
last night, developed suddenly into downright mad- 
ness’ Fearing lest Miss Christie should presen |ly 
come down, and question him as to whether he had 
heard from her uncle, and feeling really in great need 


| of counsel, the young man thrust the letter in his 


pocket, and hurried down through the November driz- 
zle to the rectory. It was rather late in the morning, 
but Mr, Mellish had not yet risen from the breakfast 
table, It was the good parson’s want to burn the mid- 
night oil, and save the morning sun; and, besides on 
this particular occasion he had a guest with him—a 
strange-looking little old gentleman, in decidedly old- 
fashioned clothes, who was introduced to Charles as 
Dr, Fungus. 

“We are very x to see you, yeung gentleman,” 
observed this individual, nodding at him with much 
familiarity. ‘‘‘ Two are company, and three are noné,” 
says the proverb; but iftwo are bad company, and are 
quarreling like Kilkenny cats, the third is a relief; 
and that’s just our case.”* 

As Mr. Mellish smiled grimly, but made no attempt 
to controvert this statement,itseemed to be a correct 
one, 

“Nothing the matter at the Hall, I hope, Mr. Steen t 
—that is, more than has already happened, which one 
would thinkig woe sufficient,” observed the rector, 
with a glance of indignation at his other visitor. 


“No, sir, nothing at the Hall; but I have had a letter 
this morning, which I should like you to see pros- 
ently.” 

“Tam off,’ cried Dr. Fungus, seizing a large white 
hat with a blue lining, and clapping it violentiy on his 
head. 

* There is no hurry, sir,” said the young man earn- 
estly; “my business, although private, is uot pressing. 
Pray, do not let me disturb you.” 

“You don't disturb me, sir; you delight me,” wae 
the doctor's reply; “for you give mean excuse to get 
away. Good-morning, Mr. Mellish.”’ 

“Good-morning, Dr. Fungus, and Ihope you will 
reconsider that matter.” 

“The more I think about it, sir, the more am I deter- 
mined to do as I have stated.” 

“Then don’t think about it—act mechanically,” re- 
turned the parson dryly. ‘Good-morning, sir.” 

“I don’t leave this house without my umbrella, Mr. 
Rector—a large blue umbrella, with a metal handlo,”’ 

“Oh, there’s no mistaking it, sir. It’s in the kitchen 
drying.” 
the back stairs, at the top of avery unconciliatory voice 
for the article in question. 

“Did you hear what he muttered—that reverend gen- 
tleman ?"’ observed the doctor, grinning maliciously. 
“He muttered: ‘Damn your umbrella.’ I heard him. 
He wanted to keep it for tithe, I'll warrant.’”’ 

“Here is your valuable property,” said the rector, 
reappearing. 

“}t has been scorched by your fire, Mr. Mellish,”’ re- 
plied the other, examining it attentively. ‘And it 
won't go up, sir; yes, it will.” 

And it went up with a dreadful sound. ‘Large as the 
national standard, even when furled, the blue umbrella 
when put up was something enormous ; it resembled 
the enchanted helmet in the Castle of Otranto, and ovc- 
cupied half the space in the little room. The doctor 
seemed encamped under it, rather than ina place of 
temporary shelter, . 

“Your infernal cook has injured it, sir—it will not 
come down,” excluimed that gentleman, irritated by 
several unsuccess!ul attempts to furl it. 

“My infernal cook’ I will not endure such languaye 
in my house, Dr. Fungus.” 

“Language! Well, that’s very fine, when I just now 
heard you muttering ; ‘ Damn your umbrella |’”’ 

“You'll hear me say it out loud,’ retorted the rector 
angrily, ‘if you don’t take yourself off.” 

Imagine the rector, with his face purple with indig- 
nation, holding the door wide open for his guest's 
egress, while the little doctor strained at the slide of 
that gigantic umbrella, which would no more come 
down than a balloon whose valve is fast. 


The involuntary witness of this admirable sceno, 
threw himself on the sofa, and fairly roared with 
laughter; nor was his merriment decreased, when sud- 
denly, with a convulsive click, the umberella collapsed, 
and, blinded in its folds, its proprietor rushed head- 
long into the lobby like a steam-ram. It was not till 
some time after the front door had slammed, and the 
cottage ceased vibrating with the concussion thereof, 
thatthe young fellow could articulate afew words of 
apology. 

“J am glad you were amused,” said the rector 
savagely, cutting him short. “Did you ever see such 
a pig-headed— But there; I forget: you know nothing 
about it, else you would see it was no laughing 
matter !’’ 

“Ob sir, but his umbrella!’ pleaded the young 
man, once more relapsing into extravagant mirth. 

“Damn his umbrella,” exclaimed the rector fer- 
vently: “it's as tinate—yes, and difficult to shut 
up—as himself.—I hope I didn’t lose my temper, Mr. 
Steen—did 1?” added he in more subdued tones, “or 
seem to forget that I was his hostin any way? But I 
confess I was put out. However, I need not trouble 
you with that matter.—Now what abont this letter v 1 be 
And he 


“ Well, where’s the other letter 2” 
Po 


“The other letter 


“¥raep Busserr.” ( “Of course. This is No, 2, although he has not 


With Christie herself,” 


And the rector leit the room to call down . 


marked it so. ‘Too hasty,’ means he replied to your 
ietter at once, without reflection, and dropped it in the 
post. A thing you should never do my young friend, 
till nearly post-time. itera scripta manet. You can’t 
getit out again. He must have got your letter, or how 
could he have known about the inquest ?”’ 

“Just so, sir. I see. But what can possibly have 
become of the first letter ?” 

“Possibly become? My good sir, it is almost certain 
we shall find it at the post-office. If you get one out of 
two letters in Allgrove at the proper time, that isan ex- 
cellent average. You may have observed that our walk- 
ing postman here is lame; well, that isnot the worst 
of him: he is not good at perre manuscript—in 
fact, I don’t believe he can read. But the dear squire 
would appoint him, and I am sure no one will have the 
heart to remove him now—at least, no one hereabouts.”’ 
And the rector regarded the new lord of Allgrove's 
missive with a little sigh. 

“ But the other letter, sir? I must get it!’ 

“True; we must look after No. 1,Mr. Steen; though 
that was a gospel poor Frank Blissett would never 
listen to. We suall have it all right. Whenever there 
is a letter over, which our Mercury can make nothing 
of, he brings it here. Jam his Layard—his decipherer of 
hieroglyphics—and see, hore he comes, limping up the 
road, It is only right that a postman should be always 
halting.’’ Mr. Mellish threw up the window.—* Well, 
George, hast any letter for me ?” 

“ Yos, sir; leastways, ifit ain't for you, I don’t know 
what body it be for.” 

“All right, George; it is for this house.—See Mr. 
Steen, I think our royal mail may stand excused before 
Such a scrawl as this.” 

And indeed the superscription ef Mr. Frederick's 
letter was very difficult to make out, and evidently 
dashed off at speed, if not in passion. 

The young man broke the seal and read as follows: 


“The news you send me, Mr, Steen is unaccountable, 
incomprehensible! An inquest to be held on my poor 
brother! Surely you must have been misinformed. 
Such disrespect can surely never be paid to our family 
as such a course wouldimply. I put myself out of the 
question (although even I havasomeright tocomplain), 
but imagine the distress of the widow! Is there no 
possible means of putting astop toit? Thereis neth- 
ing I detest 80 much as a morbid publicity; and as the 
head of the family, I wish that expression of opinion to 
‘be conveyed at once to the proper authorities. 


“Yours, in haste, 
“ Frep Buisserr.”’ 


“ Having shown you the conclusion of the story, Mr. | able subject, he introduced the two young men. 


Mellish, tuere can be no harm in letting you see the 
beginning,’ remarked Charles, handing the note to the 
rector. “I suppose it is too late to avoid the inquest 
now ?”” 

Mr. Mellish's face was troubled as he replied: ‘ Yes, 
indeed; evenif it were possible at any time.” 

“But, then,” added Steen, interrogatively, ‘‘ the pro- 
ceedings will be only a matter of form ?”’ 

“Well, lam afraid not altogether that,” said the rec- 
tor, frankly; “the fact is, it was about this very mat- 
ter that Fungus and I fell out this morning, and this 
letter of Mr, Frederick's makes the matter ten times 
worse. Tho inquest was absolutely necessary—it is 
the law of the land; but then, as is here hinted, the 
verdict might be reasonably anticipated, namely that 
of accidental death. And so it will be—as it ought to 
be—unless that little Fungus, who has certainly a mag- 


fot in his brain, should make himself obnoxious, which | yt, vor hag a fool’ for His client) 0 every one who doc- 


it unhappily lies in his power todo. He is one of the 
principal witnesses—the second man that saw the poor 
squire after his accident, and he has taken it into his 
head that there may have been foul play, Nothing can 
be more preposterous and out of the question—but 
perhaps the notion recommends itself to him on that 
very account.” 

“There was nothing valuable missing from poor Mr. 
Blisset I understand?” observed Charles. ‘‘ His watch, 
and money were all safe?” 

“Ofcourse they were. And I will answer for it the 
squire had not an enemy in the world; nay, not a per- 
son to whom his death—if it were felt at all—would 
not be felt as aloss, I hope and believe that Mr. Fred- 
erick will turn out better than is expected of him; far 
‘but still his brother might have made the same remark 
to him that Charles IT. made to the Duke of York,when 
requested to take more care of his sacred person: 
*Oddefish, man, my life is safe enough, for nobody 
would put an end to it to put you in my place.’ No, 
no. Jack Frost is alone to blame for that sad business. 
The squire pitched on his head on the hard ground, and 
80 We ull lost a triend.” 

“Mr. Blissett will take it very ill, I fear,” mused 
Oharles, “if any other conclusion is come to than that 
which he mentions here.” 

“ Of course he will, and naturally enough; and what 
is of much more consequence, the poor widow will be 
sure to take it to heart. Mr. Lane, my fellow-traveler 
in the railway carriage the other day, who will be the 
third material witness this morning, is as anxious 
as myself that all should go smoothly. He is 
very indignant with the doctor, and so will be all 
the county. Fungus will be put in Coventry, 4s 
sure as he lives, if he proves obstinate; he’ll be 
left alone with his blue umbrella, sir. It’s eleven 
o'clock, and the inquiry has already commenced: we 
shall know all about it in a few hours. They wanted to 
summon me—ag the last person who saw him alive in 
Allgrove ; he waved his hand to me, and smiled end 
nodded in his old genial fashion, as I was shaving this 
morning. But fortunately (for it would have been very 
sad work) there was another man who saw him later, so 
I was held excused. ‘There, that’s the fellow just com- 
ing out of the inn-door—Jem ‘iemplar, who lives up at 
the Druid Ring, which I shall hope to take you to see 
some day. He was first called, no doubt, and has given 


FOUND DEAD. 


s 


. 


his evidence already. Holloa! there’s Ricketta too— 
our doctor ; perhaps he knows how matters are going.” 
Once more Mr. Mellish threw up the window, or rather 
threw it back, for it was an old-fashioned latticed frame, 
which opened door-wise, and was almost as much the 
chaunel of communication between the rector and his 
parishioners as the door itself. In summer weather, 
he often sat at it, exc! remarks with the passers- 
by of all sorts, notwithstan ng that its opposite case- 
ment opened on the garden, and had a much pleasanter 
look-out ; the good parson was very human in his 
sympathies, and perhaps also he did not very much 
care for 


“The river's wooded reach,” 


or the beauties of nature generally. 

‘Hil Mr. Ricketts!” cried he beckoning with head 
and hand ; “one word with you if you please.” 

Mr. Ricketts came ; a young man, not very scientific- 
looking as yet, but with a praiseworthy intention of 
becoming 80. He practised pursing the lips and shak- 
ing the head, and identified himself with his patients 
as much as possible by speaking of them in the first 
person plural. ‘“ We feel better this morning, do we 
not? Yes, our physic has done us good ;”’ and so on. 

“Well, sir, what are they doing up there? It is 
a very straightforward case, I suppose—the poor 
squire's ?”” 

“In my opinion, quite straightforward, sir. The 
cause of death, as I have just been testifying, was from 
the injury to the brain ; the blow—that is, the fall—on 
the occiput was so violent as to shatter the parietal 
bones—so-called, Mr. Mellish, as your classical know- 
ledge will suggest ""—— 

“Yes, yes—a wall, a wall!’’ exclaimed the rector im- 
patiently. ‘I don’t care about all that. Is there any 
difference of opinion about the matter—that’s what I 
wish to know ?"’ 

Mr. Ricketts gave a professional shrug, calenlated to 
produce every confidence in a beholder, had not youth 
and vigor given so much rapidity to the movements as 
to assimilate it to an acrobatic display. 

“Dr. Fungus holds, it seems, another view, Mr. Mel- 
lish ; and being a learned physician, and I only a poor 
general precitioner, Idaro say it will have more weight 
with the jury.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” cried the rector ex- 
citedly, “that that old fool is going to persuade them 
to return a verdict of Wilful Murder ?’”’ 


“Well, no, sir—certainly not that. But I shonld not 


| be surprised if they gave an open verdict—I should 


not indeed, sir.’”” 

“Umph!” said the rector discontentedly. Then as 
though wishing to dismiss trom his mind a disagree- 
“Mr, 
Ricketts, our doctor; Mr. Charles Steen, friend of Mr. 


| Frederick Blissett's.” 


“Indeed, sir. Most proud,” said the surgeon. ‘ Mr. 
Blissett is well, I hope ?—Not at all well? Dear me.” 
His hands beginning to revolve slowly as the prospect 
of an extension of practice dawned upon him, “ He has 
long lived a town-life, [ understand. When he comes 
down here, Allgrove air will set him up I trust.” 

“Our last squire did not patronize the doctor much,” 
observed the rector, ‘I suppose that this dreadful 
post-mortem business is the only one wherein—— Ah, 
to be sure, though, he had gout; but for many years 
past, he used to prescribe for himself for that.” 

“ Ah, a great mistake that, sir—a sad mistake indeed;” 
and Mr. Ricketts for the first time evinced a genuine 
melancholy, and evidently meant what he said. He was 
proceeding to show that as every man who is his own 


tors himself, or even keeps a medicine-chest, in place 
of being supplied by the general practitioner in the 
usual way, does both a foolish and a dangerous thing, 
when suddenly from the door of the Rising Sun there 
streamed forth some half-a-dozen gentlemen, and “ Look, 
look! the inquest is over,” cried the rector, and hastily 
leaving the room, he snatched up his hat, and hurried 
into the street. As he did so, Charles noticed the knot 
of persons in front of the door cease their animated 
talk, and draw back to left and right, while some indi- 
vidual emerged from it. He wore a broad-brimmed 
white hat, and carried an enormous umbrella, under 
which, like one in areligious procession, he slowly 
moved away amid a profound silence. 

“There goes old Fungus,” was Mr. Rickett’s irrey- 
erent remark; ‘‘and you may take my word for it, Mr. 
Steen, that he has put their backs up,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHARGE LAID UPON CHARLES STEEN. 


Rumor, at all times fleet of foot, in these days rivals 
Thought itself for speed. The open verdict returned 
by the wise men of Allgrove sped on horseback to 
Chudleigh station, and flashed along the wites to Clif- 
ford street, within the hour. 

On horseback too, by gig and afoot, it went forth 
that afternoon throughout the county, while in the 
villaye itself there was nought else but it bandied 
from mouth to mouth, In Morden Hall alone, whither 
was brought that afternoon the unconscious cause of 
all this babblement, there was nothing said of the yer- 
dict above the breath. It was deemed right that the 
widow and her daughter should not be told that, in the 
opinion of twelve of their neighbors—or at least of a 
majority of that number—it was, however improbable, 
within the range of possibility that the squire had not 
come to his end by fair means. 

It was understood that this decision had been arrived 
at solely through the evidence of crotchety Dr, Fun- 
gus; and that gentleman—notwithstanding the highly 
flavored dish of gossip which he had thus’ afforded toa 
most appreciative public—was consequently looked 
upon with great disfavor, He was staying for the time 
with Farmer. Groves, whose sister (dead these twenty 
years) he had married in middle life; and even his host 


and brother-in-law, it was said, had expressed himself 
on the matter in very indignant terms. 

In addition to the telegraphic message, Charles had 
written & message to Mr. Frederick Blissett, setting 
forth how this unfortunate circumstance had occurred: 
and had also obeyed the rector’s injunctions, in inquir- 
ing what were Mr. Blissett’s intentions with respect to 
the widow's remaining at the Hall, or removing to the 
coltage called Rill Bank. 


Throughout the day he saw nothing of Miss Christie; 
but in the evening, much to his surprise, when he re- 
turned home,.he received a visit trom her in the study. 
She had now her new mourning on; and the high 
black dress, with its small white collar and cuffs, be- 
came her, a8 it seemed to him, more than anv attire 
she could possibly have worn; and yet, perhaps, if he 
had been an older man, even its beauty would not have 
struck him so much as the sad wisdom of that girlish 
face, in which grief for the dead was subdued, ough 
scarcely mitigated, by anxiety for the living. 

“It was thoughtful of you tocome home so early, 
Mr. Steen,” said she, in her low sweet voice—* to leave 
the good rector'’s company for this mournful house ;"” 
and she turned an involuntary glance to the wall which 
co! prone separated them from the visible presence of 

ath, 

“If IT had thought I could have been of the slightest 
service to you, Miss Christie,’’ suid the young man earn- 
estly, ‘I would have come home (since you are so good 
as to call it so) even earlier; nay, 1 would not haye Jett 
—left home at all.” 

“We are sure of that, Mr. Steen—both mamma and I. 
You are so great a favorite of hers, that she wishes to 
see you’’—and here 
“upon some matter which she will not even confide to 
me,’ 

“What !—to-night, Miss Christie ?'’ ' 

“Yes, now—at once, Pray don’t disturb yourself 
about the hour. Mama, alas! takes scarcely any slecp. 
If yon had been late instead of early, it would have 
mattered nothing.” 

“Tam at your service, Miss Christie, and at hers,” an- 
swered the young man, “ now and at all times.” 

‘¢That is what Mr. Mellish was promising for you to 
mamma this afternoon,” said Christie, with a grave 
smile. ‘‘ He has become your godfather as to your in- 


| tentions towards us, I assure you.” 


“I would my power were equal to my will,” sighed 
Charles. ‘Oh, Miss Christie, 4s 

thing in the world that Ican do? You will remember, 
even if I am of no use, that I had the will.” 

“Yes, Mr, Stcen. Ata time like this,” (she had led 
the way into the hall,and now made a panse at the 
door, behind which lay, in an unaccustomed room, 
the late master of that headless house), “ we forget 
nothing,” 

They passed up stairs in silence ; and when they 
reached Mrs, Blissett’s door, Christie did but knock 
gently atit, and then signed to him that he should go 
in alone. a 

The widow wag sitting on her couch propped up by 
pillows exactly as though she had never moved siice he 
had seen her eight-und-forty hours before ; but the old 
resolute and set expression of her face was changed to 
one that, though woeful, was both kind and winning. 
For the first time it struck him how like she must once 
have been to her daughter. , 

“Will you come and shake hands with me,” eaid 
he, ‘‘and forgive me my rude words of the other 
day ?” 


“T have nothing to forgive, dear madam,” replied — 


Charles, taking ler wasted fingers, and carrying them 
to his lips. “I trust you are feeling somewhat 
stronger—better ?”" 

“T am as well as lam ever likely to be," answered 
she quietly. “Sit you down there, Mr, Steen.” 

He seated himself beside her, and close toa small 
table on which he now perceived were laid a wateh and 


seals, Some money, and a peuknite too large fora lady's 
use—articles which he at once rightly conclhudéd had 


been found on the person of the deceased squire, and 
been given up to the widow that afternoon, on the ter- 
niination of the inquiry into the cause of his death. 
He could scarcely keep his eyes off these dreadful 


| Momentoes, but Mrs, Blissett did not appear to notice 


them just now. 

“T am informed,” continued she, “that you haye 
kindly promised to write to your—to Mr. Frederick 
Blissett, with respect to his intentions as to our re- 
maining-at the Hall,” gy 

*T have already done so, madam ; and if 1 could Jearn 
your own wishes in the matter, it would give me a 
genuine pleasure to convey them. Most earnestly do 


| I desire to be of service to you and yours.” 


“T and mine do not now comprehend much, Mr. 


Steen ; but we should be all the more grateful on that 


account for your good-will. 1 know that we possess 
it; Ican readit in your eyes and in your voice. Per- 
haps, to us poor crippled folk, from whom external na- 
ture is shut out, except so much of it as can be seen. 
through a window-pane—perhaps, I say, itis given to 
us to discern man’s character more easily than the 
hale—my dear Frank yonder’ (she looked 

“had a loyal confidence that all hearts were 


ike his 


own (and alas, how it was abused !)—or perhaps it ia — 
8 WO 


that since we see so few of our fellow-crea' 
study them the more earnestly, like some poor student 
with his half-dozen books. 
am well persuaded that you are my true fri 
Christie’s,” 

“God bless you, madam, for that saying,” exclaimed 
the young man eagerly ; “now only show me how to 


prove it. There is nothing—consistently with my duty 
to him I serve’’—— 


“There is no need to make that proviso,” inter- 
rupted the widow gravely. “God forbid I should 
tempt you to betray your trust! Tempt yon, 


did I say?” added she bitterly. 
ing, Christie ond I, with which to tempt the 


she gave a troubled smile—_ 


there anything—any- 1 


ward), 


At all events, BEA. m 
ni 


“We have noth- 


suspicions were dreadfully excited. 


a 


poorest, or so little, in comparison with what 
we had, that it seems nothing. Yes, thanks to the will 
of @man who died before her mother was born, my 
Christie is now penniless. Do you understand, sir, we 
are paupers, my cbild and 1?—but yet not beggars ; let 
him know that. We are not dependent, even now, upon 
Mr. Frederick Blissett’s bounty.” 

“As Jam, madain.’ 

“True ; I had forgotten, Mr. Steen. Grief and wrong 
make us very selfish, What I was about to say was that 
we shall leave the Hall at once; within the month. It 
is my intention to reside at Rill Bank. I regret, there- 


fore, that you should have been troubled to communi- | 


cate with Mr, Frederick Blissett upon that matter. It 
is unnecessary to explain to you—even if your relations 
with him permitted of it, which they do not—the cir- 
cumstances that preclude my accepting favors at his 
hands ; but I can accept none ;”’ she spoke so tar with 
vigor, and even vehemence, but her feeble frame gave 
way before she could conclude, and she sank back on 
her pillows, murmuring, in a faint voice: “ Never, no, 
never !”” 

Charles took adyantage of the enforced silence to urge 
an argument which had been supplied to him for such 
4D occasion as the present by sagacious Mr, Mellish. 


“Forgive me, madam, if what I am going to say 


may seem impertinent; said he tenderly ; but is it | 


not possible that, weakened by sickness and broken by 
sorrow, your judgment may be somewhat sacrificed to 
prejudice—or, it you will have it so, to feeling? I do 
not speak of the certain damage to your own interests 
which even a negative expression of your antipathy 
would produce—but there is Miss Christie. You’ would 
surely not desire your feud with Mr. Blissett to be 
hereditary ?”* 

The widow sighed. ‘You are wise beyond your 
years, sir,”’ said she slowly. 

“Nay, madam, it is rather that you are blinded by 
your grief to worldly things, else you would see what 
is 80 obvious.” 

“T will think over the matter, Mr. Steen. It will be 
time to express our poor wishes when your patron has 
communicated his desire to hear them. I sent for you 
to speak of something else; to ask a favor of another 
sort of you, and ove within your power to grant.” 

“Tt is granted; madam, before asked.’* 

“ I desire to know what was the coroner's verdict this 
morning as to how my poor husband came by his 
death.” 

A cold perspiration bedewed the young man’s face. 
The verdict was the very thing he had been enjoined by 
the rector to keep secret from the widowed invalid ; 
the matter about which he knew Mr. Mellish had him- 
self been interrogated by her that afternoon without re- 
yealing the truth. He had told her vaguely that the 
decision arrived at by the jury was the usual one in such 
cases, and she had seemed to be satisfied; but now it 
seemed hé had only made things worse by the vague- 
nessof hisreply. It was evident that Mrs. Blissett’s 
Her pale lips 
twiched convulsively; her hollow eyes fixed themselves 
upon the young man’s countenance with pertinacious 
inquiry. 

“You have promised to tell me,” gasped she. “TI 
have no one else in whom to trust, The rector deceived 
me—lam sure of that. Charles Steen, you are young 
and truthful; ifthe memory of your motheris dear to 
you, or if you hope to one day possess a faithful and 
Joving wife, do not you deceive me also, What was the 
verdict?” 

“Well, madam, I believe the jury were not al) agreed. 
Some thought it should be Accidental Death ’’'—— 

“But the others—the majority,” interrupted the wid- 
ow impatiently, ‘what did they say? Was it’”——— 
She raised herself slowly upon her hands, and breathing 
hard, like one in mortal pain, she whispered hoarsely— 
«Was it Murder? Was it Willful Murder?” 


“Indeed, indeed, it was not, madam 1!” cried Stéen 
eagerly; ‘you shock me by the mere suggestion of such 
a mi ce, such a miscarriage ofjustice. The jury 
have behaved ill: they were persuaded, it seoms, by a 
crotchety old fellow, one Dr. Fungus, to give an open 
verdict; but they did not exhibit the reckless folly 
which you attribute to them. Upon my hohor, mad- 
am, they did not. Theirverdict was not Willful Mur- 
der—nor Murder, of course, at all.” . 

What was it, then?” 

“Tt was, ‘Found Dead,’” 

“You are not use to falsthood, Mr. Steon. 
something behind your words: tell it.’’ 

“The verdict was what I have said, dear madam— 
«Found deal; but how the deceased came by his death, 
there is not enough of evidence toshow.’ ” 

The widow's white lips moved slowly, as though 
committing these wordsto memory. Thenshelaid her 
hand upon the young man’s sleeve, and drew him to- 
wards her. “Stoop down,” said she in low but dis- 
tinct tones, “and listen. You have bégun this, and 
you must carry it out; God has laid it upon you.” 

* Laid what, madam ?’” 

_“ T have felt it all along,” continued she, without 
noticing his inquiry ; “but I have had no friend to 
confide in untilnow. You are my friend and Christie’s ; 
you shall win my love and hers—you would do mach 
for that?—That’s well. Found dead; but how he 
came by his death theré is not enough of evidence to 
show,.”’ It must be your task to discover what is want- 
ing.” 

“In the evidence, madam ?” 


There is 


exclaimed the aston- 


ished lad. 


“Yes ; you must find it. The guilt of blood must 
be brought home—lome—do you hear?—to the man 
who killed my Frank.” 

© Killed, madam! Indeed he was not killed. The 
jury” — 

“He was murdered, sir. His blood calls from the 
earth to you, Charles Steen, and you must seo justice 
«done upon his slayer.” 

The front door bell was here rung so violently that 


FOUND DEAD. 


the sound made itself heard in: “ven that well-cloged 
and secluded room. Breaking in upon the silence in 
which Death and Night combined to steep the house, 
and so immediately aiter such an appeal from the win- 
dow, itshook the young man’s nervs. It was some 
little time before he spoke again. 

“Supposing even your wild surmise were true,” 
urged he with hesitation, and half his mind attentive 
for that strange sound to be repeated"’— ynd nothing 
seems to be more wholly improbable—how am I, a 
stranger in these parts, and ignorant of who were 
likely to be your husband's foes, to set about the task 
you wouldimpose upon me? Eyenifsuch a wretch 
| exists as him you hint at, where am I to find him?” 

The widow was listening also, with one thin finger 
raised, and her eyes fixed straight before her. 

“Where? Perhaps here—perhaps now. Who 
knows !—I hear the front door open, Itis for you to 
act; for me to watch and wait. You have told me 
what I asked, and won my friendship. There is more | 
to winyet, much more; but you must be upand do- 
ing. Good-bye, dear boy, good-bye.” 

There was a knock at the door, and Christie en- 

tered. 

j. “You are wanted, Mr. Steen,” said she quietly, | 
“down stairs,’”’ 

For a moment 

to cease beating ; 


the young man’s heart seemed 
he grew cold from top_to toe. | 
For what was he wanted, and who had come 
for him at such an hour? Though he knew 
that Christie was looking from him to her mother 
with inquiring eyes, and holding the door 
open for him to pass out, his limbs refused to 
stir. When at last ,with an effort, he arose and hurried 
out, one word from the widow's lips seemed to fill his 
brain—the same which spoken by the royal master on 
the scaffold so long haunted Bishop Juxton’s ears, | 
and scarcely with a greater significance—* Re- 
member !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AN UNEXPECTED RETURN. 


CHARLES STEEN wag Not a nervous lad; young as he 
was, he had to “guard his own head” inthe world so 
often, and against such different opponents, that he 
had little fear, and still less was he subject to supersti- 
tion. Yet he felt strangely apprehensive, fearful of he 
knew not what, as he closed Mrs, Blissett’s door, and 
descended to the little sitting-room which had been 
appropriated to his use. His recent conversation with 
his hostess, the lateness of the hour, the unknown 
nature of the unexpected summons, all combined to 
unmanhim. He was quite startled upon entering his 
room at finding himself face to face with the stout 
butler, who was naturally enough awaiting him there. 

** Here's a telegram just come for you, sir,” observed 
that functionary in a portentous tone; for if an 
elephant and howdah had arrived to carry the young 
gentleman, Mr. Maitland could scarcely have been 
more surprised. Telegrams, however common at the 
railway station half a dozen miles away, were rare 
indeed at Allgrove. The inhabitants, unacquainted 
with them as mere channels of communication swifter 
than the post, regarded them as heralds of death and 
ruin; and the butler was holding the yellow missive 
between his finger and thumb, as though it couid im- 
part contagion, or was filled with some explosive 
material fatal to tne recipient. 

Steen snatched it from him, and hastily tore 
open. 

ne From Mrs, Maude, Clifford Street, London, to: Charles 
Steen, Morden Hall, Aligrove on the Rill.—Pray come home 
at once, sir, Mr. Frederick is very strange. Some news 
received to-day has upsethim. I do not like to bear 
such a responsibility alone,” 

“Does the night mail stop at Chudleigh ?” asked the 
young man eagerly. 

“No, sir, it does not. There is a parliamentary train 
very early in the morning, that gets into town at seven 
o'clock,” 

“‘T must go by that, Maitland. There is news here 
which compels me to be in London as soon as 
possible.” : 

“Ts Mr. Frederick ill, sir?” asked the butler 
anxiously, yet not quite in that sympathizing voice 
with which such inquiries are generally made. 
Doubtless it flashed across him: “If this new master 
dies, my mistress will have her own again, and there 
need be no change in her domestic establishment.” 

“Mr. Blissett is not exactly ill,’ returned Charles 
absently; “but he needs my presence. Will you 
please tell Miss Christie that much? Or, stop—give 
me an envelops.” He wrote a few lines in pencil at 
the foot of the telegram, and then inclosed it. “Let 
her have this at once.” 

The butler leit the room as noiselessly as his weight 
perinitted ; he felt, as it wero, freighted with mystery. 
and enjoyed it after the manner of his class. How 
oracular would he presently become to the attentive 
audience below-stairs! If the misfortunes of our 
friends are not altogether displeasing, so the death ana 
sickness of their betters are not an unwelconie topic 
to the denizens of the servants’ hall. 

Charles was lett alone with Boleslaus for fully twenty 
' minutes ere there was a gentle knock at tha door, and 
| Christie glided into the study, his visitor that night 
for the second time. 

“ You have read the telegram, Miss Christie?” : 

“Oh, yes; but it seems very strange. Are you still 
| determined upon starting by the first train ?”” 

“‘ Most certainly.” 

“I suppose you are right,” said she quietly; 
“mamma says she is sure you are. She bidsmesay: 
‘God bless you,” for her, and (though Ido not know to 
what particular matter she alludes) implores you not 
to neglect her last injuuction. ‘You will always be 
a welcome guest of hers,” she adds, ‘although our 


it 


home henceforth will be s very humble one.’ You 
have wan dear mamma's heart, Mr. Steen.” 

She looked so beautiful and kind, her voice was laden 
with such tenderness, that it needed some self-control 
on the young man’s part, and recollection ofthe mourn- 
ful circumstances by which they were on every hand 
surrounded, to prevent him crying outinarapture: “1 
would I had won yours, Miss Christie ;” as it was, hoe 
dared not trust himself to speak. Then, quite un- 
conscious of the effect she was producing, the young 
girl went on: “I have written this letter to 


| Uncle Frederick, at mamma’‘s dictation, telling him 


that she prefers, for many reasons—associations 
which he will easily understand—to leave the 
Hall almost immediately for Rill Bank; so that 
everything will be at once at his disposal. And I 
have added—with dear mamma’s approbation—our 
thanks to him for having sént to us, at such a time, so 
kind and considerate a proxy for himself as you.—I will 
not detain you, Mr. Steen, for it is late, and you will 
have to start very early to-morrow.” She held out her 
small white hand in the old frank unconscious way; 
but it seemed to Charles that there was this time, as 
she referred to his departure, a little—a yery little 
trembling of the voice. Her hand was trembling 
certainly, as though he had caught a fluttering dove 
within his double palms, 

“God bless you, dear Miss Christie,” said he in 
broken tones: “ your mother and you have been very, 
very kind tome, I have been here such a little time, 
and yet I seem to be parting from old friends.” 

“T hope so, indeed, Mr. Steen. You must write to 
us, you know—we shall, of course, be an¥ious to hear 
of Uncle Frederick's health.” 

“T will write, Miss Christie, certainly. Be so kind as 
to let Mr. Mellish know why I did not take leave of 
him.”” 

“‘T will take care to do that, Mr. Steen.” 

“And you will give my—may I say affectionate?— 
respects to your mother, and say that I will not lose 
any opportunity—although I have no expectation that 
such will offer itself—ot acquiring the information of 
which she stands in need. There is nothing more, I 
think,” said Charles, still retaining that fluttering 
hand, ‘“excep$ once more to renew the offer of my 
humble service, once more to give you the assurance of 
my—my deep devotion” ihe young girl gently, per- 
haps unconsciously, withdrew her hand) “to the in 
terests of your mother and yourself. I am almost ar 
powerless, I fear, Miss Christie, as I am certainly penni- 
less; but such as lam, Iam yours and hers—forever.” 

The tears came into her large eyes, ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
she murmured, and once again gave him her hand, but 
to be grasped only for’a single instant. 

“Good-bye, Miss Christie,” 

And Boleslaus and Charles Steen were alone again, 
his majesty looking much displeased at the whole 
affair. 

In the morning before daylight, Charles had been 
driven by Robert the groom (grown more melancholy 
than any other servant, it was observed in the kitchen, 
since master’s death, and uncannily, silent, like a man 
who had something on his mind) to Chudleigh Station, 
and was far on his way to town, s 

Should he find his patron worse or better? Would 
his sudden coming annoy him, or the reverse? Had 
Mrs. Maude ventured to tell her lodger that she had - 
sent the telegram? All these things passed through 
his mind; but what remained there, and did not pass, 
but obtruded itself ngain and again, was that strange, 
unreasonable request madeto him by Mrs. Blissett. 
Why should he, of all men—a mere boy, and an ac- 
quaintance of but a few days old—be selected by that 
exacting lady ag the avenger of a fancied crime? for 
was not Mr. Mellish, and indeed every other person he 
had spoken with except that queer little doctor, con- 
vinced that the squire had accidentally come by his 
death. And again, even supposing he had met with 
foul play, why should he, Charles Steen, a total stranger 
to the neighborhood and its inhabitants, be considered 
a fit person to unravel such a mystery ? 

What the rector had undesignedly let fall before him, 
onthe journey down, concerning his patron troubled 
him not alittle. It would be difficult to keep in favor 
—or even not to arouse the displeasure (as he had 
already once or twice unwittingly done), of so eccentric 
and excitable a character. The retention of his ap- 
pointment (such as it was) seemed to be very doubtful, 
and if My, Blissett withdrew his protection, whither 
was he to turn? Why was it that this reflection—whick 
might have struck him almost with equal force on his 
way down to Allgrove, and yet, as we saw, failed to do 
s0—presented itself in such dark colors on his return ? 
If he did not acknowledge the reason even to himself, 
he could not help being conscious of it, Success in life. 
prosperity, sufficiency, about which he had hitherto 
been so little troubled, were now become of importance 
to him, because without them he could never hope to 
win Christie Blissett. As adependent upon her uncle's 
bounty, such an idea was hopeless enough; but as » 
beggar—which he would certainly become were that 
bounty to cease—it would be a mad phantasy indeed. 

However seemingly inaccessible, however indifferent 
towards himself (and the sanguine young fellow did not 
think she was altogether that), Christie had already be- 
come to him that object in life without which (whether 
it be ambition or a mistress) no man ever seriously sets 
about his work in the world. A few days back, and he 
had been without aimsin life—a mere thoughtless boy; 
but now he had a motive for prudence, which he flattered. 
himself, would for the future govern all his actions. In 
the meantime it was his privilege to dream. Yes; without, 
friends —without family—with a past too, some portion 
of whieh. if notin reality disgraceful, he could not 
now contemplate without a blush—on a hundred 
pounds a year, which could at any time be withdrawn 
at the whim of acapricious man this young gentle- 
man—so full of hopeful ardent vigor and youth—could 
lean back in the railway carriage and build and people 
his castle in the air with infinite zest.. Isay “in the 


air,’ for had it any foundations whatsoever out of 
cloudland? Yes. These words of Mrs. Blissett haunt- 
ed him: ‘You have won my friendship. There ig 
more to win yet—much more. But you must be up 
and doing.” If the widow had not herein reterred to 
her daughter's hand as being the possible guerdon of 
his exertions, What other meaning could be attached to 
her words? True, when she uttered them she was in 
a state of great excitement, and even if she knew what 


she said, certainly notin a frame of mind to weigh her | 


expressions; and, moreover, they would have no 
weight at all, if he failed in that very mission, the 
hopelessness of which he had acknowled, to him- 
self. Still, those few sentences rang merrily in his 
ears a8 marriago-be)ls; and listening tu their reiterate 1 
music, he forgot the bitter years of dependence that 
were past, and ceased to anticipate those which (even 


if matters turned out weli) were awaiting him in the | 


future. He madea picture in his mindso bright and 
gay that all shadow was excludel, and while the 
dream lasted, was as happy as auy opium-eater of 
Cathay. Nor did he awake irom it until the long frain 
Slowly dragged itself likea wounded snake into the 
London terminus, 

He drove at once to Clifford Street, and reached it by 
half past seven. The blinds were down (which made 
him start fora moment, until he remembered how 
carly he had himself been stirring), and he rang the 
bell twice before it was answered. 


“How is Mr, Blissett ?” inquiried he with anxiety of | 
the astonished servant, | ever permitted. _Has not the—that infamous verdict | 
| need not warn you (for you are & sensible lad) to bear in 


“ Oh, he's much as usual, I believe, sir. Leastways, 
I think he must be better for he’s gone out a walking, 
Iheard him leave the house at six o'clock or so—just 
as he used to do.’ 

It had been not unusual with the painter, previous 
to his recent indisposition, to fall into his old Indian 
habits, and take very early walks abroad, although, at 
other times, with characteristic irregularity, he would 
not retire to rest until after daybreak. 

“Tg Mrs. Maude up yet?” 

**No, air,” 

“Tell her I wish to see her as soon as convenient,” 
asid Charles; and with that he retired to his ewn 
room, to refresh himself after his long journey. His 
ablutions performed, and the parlor affording small 
attractions, he walked into the studio, passing on his 
way Mr. Blissett’s room, the door of which stood open. 
He glanced within. There was the toilet-table, crowded | 
with as many bottles of unguents and essences as that 
of any young belle; the little heap of frilled squares 
ot linen on which the delicate oceupant of the apart- 
mont was wont to cleanse his razor; the splendid 
dressing-case, left lying open, and glittering like a 
jewel-drawer. Somehow, although tho bedclothes 
were disarranged, it struck him that the bed had not 
been slept in. In the painting-room, all seemed as 
usual. Lucius Sylla and his antagonist were in the 
same unfinished state in which he hadseen them last, 
and other uncompleted pictures were still at the same 
stage. He was strolling from one to the other, when 
suddenly his eye lit upon a white board on which was 
executed a rough charcoal drawing. There were only a 
few bold outlines, but they were admirably sketched 
in, and presented a very graphic picture. It was a 
desolate landscape enough; no living creature was por- 
trayed upon it, nor even a tree. The very time of 
year which it would have represented seemed, he 
knew not why, to be dreary, although not absolutely 
wintry. It was a very melancholy picce. One far- 
extending range of barren upland filled the back- 
ground, and in front as bare a valley; a strait road 
running through high banks cut it at right angles; all 
else was flat and level. On thissketch, which, roughly 
executed as it was, wasin the painter's best manner, 
Charles Steen gazed intently. It was not, however, its 
artistio merits which engrossed him. This weird and 
dreary landscape seemed not altogether strange. 
Where and when could he have seen it? Did it lie in 
the neighborhood of Cayenne Lodge? No; his remem- 
brane of it seemed to be more recent. Had he seen it 
in any of those rides he was wont to take with his 
pup-ls the Maddens? No; he had seen that landscape 
more lately still. Then it flashed upon him all on a 
sudden, and he recollected it quite well. His teeth 
chattered ; his knees grew so loose that he had to sup- 
port himself by the easel; his hair seemed to bristle 
up; his forehead grew damp with the dew of terror. 

At that instant, the front door was violently slammed 
to. The shock and noise acted upon him like branay 
onasinking man. He rushed from the studio into his 
room, and softly closed his door at the same time that 
that of the parlor was hastily opened. A quick step 
hurried through and passed iuto the studio. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CHARCOAL SKETCH. 


NorwirHsTANDInG that Charles Steen cried out in a 
loud voice : “ Mr. Blissett, is tiat you, sir ?’’ as the foot- 
steps hurried by, no answer was returned by that gen- 
tleman. But in a few moments they were heard re- 
turning, and he presented himself at his room door. 
Charles might well have asked, ‘Is that you, sir ?”’ even 
after he had seen his patron. Always thin, the painter 
seemed to have shrunk tothe dimensions of a skeleton; 
his trowsers hung about his legs as though they had 
been wooden ones; even lis thin hair was noticeably 
more scanty than it had «been; his eyes were sunk in 
their sockets, and had broad black brinis beneath them, 
and they flamed crosswise upoh him from their caver- 
nous cells with unmistakable suspicion, terror, hate, 

«How long have you been here ?”’ gasped he. 

“Not twenty minutes, sir. Miss Maude sent a tele- 

hb 
er know all that.” (She had met her lodger as he 
came in, and explained that much, and to that delay 
alone was Charles Steen indebted for having been able 


| without, as it seemed) any particular eagerness to pos- 
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to reach bis room without detection.) ‘She is a fool, 
an idiot. Have you beon here, in your room, ever since 
you came?” 

“Well, sir, 1 was very dusty, and a little tired; and 
soap and water’ (he had thrown his coat off for the svc- 
ond time) “ are very grateful atter travel.’’ 

“Ay. Your impatience to see how our picture was 
| getting on, did not tempt you, then, to go into the 
studio? 

Those slanting eyes seemed to read his very soul, ag 
the young Man answered with a forced smile : “ Indeed, 
| sir, Lnever imagined you would have gone on with the 
picture by yourself: for Lucius Sylla was finished, you 
| know, before J leit; and for the other figure, I flattered 
myself what you would have to wait for me. How did 
you manage? Have you progressed far?’ and putting 
jon his cout, Charles made as though he would have 
gone into the painting-room, 

* Never mind that now,” said Mr. Blissett, biting his 
nails, and witha glance at his young friend that show- 
ed his mind was not yet altogether satisfied. “You 
must want your breakfast even more than I; there, 
ring for coffee. And now you are here—albeit there 
was not the slightest occasion for your coming ; I am 
quite well, as you see, or at least quite convalescent— 
tell me how matters have gone at Allgrove.” 

“ Well, sir, the inquest’ 

“Damn the inquest,” exclaimed the painter pas- 
sionately. ‘How dare you vex ine by alluding to it? 
It isadisgrace to the family that sucli a thing was 


given universal offense?” 

“It has indeed, sir. Mr, Mellish and all the gentle- 
men of the county are very angry about it, and very 
sorry also, for Mrs. Blissett’s sake.” 

“Just so; very proper. As the head of the family, I} 
must devise some means of letting them know how I 
appreciate their good feeling. It was a great shock to 
myself, of course. I dare say I may have done some- 
thing at first sufficiently ridiculous to alarm Mrs. 
Mande; she is not to blame, perhaps after all; and I 
am glad to see you back again, Steen; it’s rather 
lonely here’’—he looked over his shoulder towards 
his own apartment with a half-shudder, then added 
with effort: ‘* Well, and how’s Christie?” 

“She seems to me a pattern of goodness, sir ; she 
attends to every thing like a grown-up mistress ofthe 
house, and yet is always by the side of her sick mother, 
By-the-by, she bade me give you this letter.” 

“Umpht" said the painter, taking it into his hand, | 


sess himself of the contents. ‘There is no letter from | 


ib 


~ See ee ae ——— 


stay another ten days in this house! They sue ag if 1 
was some extortionate creditor, ay, or even an enemy 
Srom whose hands they will take no favor, nor even quar- 


suid this, 

“Oh, sir—Mr. Blissett, lam sure you cre mistaken,” 
exclaimed the young man eagerly, “Your ; inter-In-liw 
has no intention of rejecting your kind officvs, Lelieye 
me. As for Miss Christie, why, a8 you suid ) vm i, 
you are the only relative, save one, she has upon earth, 
and of course she looks to you for succor, preiecticn, 
help of all sorts.”” 

“What they acknowledge most,” said the painter, 
knitting his brows, and paying no attention to the youn, 


| he is. 


the wid—iny sister-in-law, then ?”’ 

“No, sir; but that note was written—so Miss Christie 
said—at her mother’s dictation.” | 

“Ay; you yourself, if seems, were admitted to the | 
sick-room, were you not?” | 

“T was, sir.”” Charles was about to add “ more than | 
once,” but he checked himself. 

“And what did my sister-in-law say ?” 

“She acknowledged gratefully the kind expressions 
conveyed in your letter, and expressed regret as well | 
as surprise at your severe indisposition ’’—— 

“Why surprise?” interrupted the painter sharply. 

“Ts it so wonderful that a man who has been knocked 
about in the world as I have been should be tuken 


to be iron?” 
“Well, sir, I imagine that her husband was a very 


to be ill,she concludes other folks to be like him. 
That very fact, doubtless, made his death more terrible 
to her, more unexpected, and asit were unaccountable,” 


“And yet it seems to haye been accounted for very 
easily, poor fellow, was it not ?” observed Mr. Frederick, 
who had now got the letter open before him; although, 
80 far from perusing it, he was earnestly gazing over 
the top of it at his young friend while he awaited his 
reply. ‘You don’t mean to say that Mrs. Blissett 
called her husband’s death unaccountable ?” 

“Well, not exactly that, sir; but I fancy she was un- 
settled by that verdict: ‘Found dead; but how he came by 
his death——'”” - 

“T know all that, sir’ exclaimed the painter furious- 
ly; ‘‘you need not insult me by repeating it. Yes, it 
is enough to annoy anybody, although why it should 
unseltle them, I cannot imagine. What on earth did 
this poor lady say to make you think she was unset- 
tled? Do you mean that she was touched in the 
head ?”” 

“Nay, sir; she was quite in her right mind,” ob- 
served Steen gravely, ‘‘and gave me several messages 
for you concerning future arrangements. She has re- 
solved to leave the Hall at once, und take up her abode 
at Rill Bank. The house was entirely at your disposal, 

: She bade me say, notwithstanding that I said there was 
no hurry within three weeks or so. I told her I was 


turo, og whatever else she might seem loath to part 
with,” 


pleased with that arrangement—satisfied ?” 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

“She expressed herself upon the whole, then, not 
unkindly towards me, ch? Of course it is no matter 
to me, bit how did she speak of me, Steen?” 

“Sho gratefully acknowledged your good-will, sir, on 
Miss Christie’s behalf, as well as her own, As to any- 
thing unkind, Mrs. Blissett would scarcely have spoken 
of you, in my presence, otherwise than with respect.” 


« Ah, well, I don’t know; she used to quarrel with me 
like the devil. But I am glad she has forgotten all that. 
Let bygones be bygones. She shall have the furniture, 
tell her—for of course you will go down fo Allgrove 
again. Why do you stare? Who else is to represent 
me at the funeral? Good Heavens! sir,am JZ in acon- 
dition to bear such excitement? I say she is to have 
what se likes. Don’t stint her, But here's a letter! 
! Why, they will take nothing. They ask permission to 


suddenly unwell? Does she suppose my constitution | 


strong and healthy man, and never having known him | positions as usual, 


man’s words—‘‘what they seem, forsooth, to be mos: 
grateful for, is your presence, Mr. Steen. I have exhib- 
ited my good-will to them, it appears, in nothing so 
much as sending you down as my envoy—that’s what 
Miss Christie delicately implies. I suppose she doesn’t 
know J picked you up at a night-refuge, does she 2! 

“No, sir; she does not.” 

Charles was crimson; but Mr. Blissett, still scowling 
at the open letter, did not observe this change of color; 
he was busy with his own reflections, which ran some- 
thing after this fashion; “What does it matter? & 
can stop it all in amoment by telling these women what 
And in the meantime, this link between us will 
act as a conductor of good-will, sympathy, and all the 
rest of it. Yes."" Then he said aloud: “ Well, amnot 
sorry that they have tuken a fancy to you, Steen, or be- 
lieve you to be a—ha, ha!—a young gentleman. But I 


mind on which side your bread is buttered—to remem- 
bern to which branch of this family you belong. Not, of 
course, that these relatives of mine and myself are 
otherwise than on the best of terms, but it is in my in- 
terest—mine—that you are retained, and not in theirs, 
Do you understand, sir?” 

Charles perceived, too late, that he had committed a 
great error in showing his syuipathy for the widow and 
her daughter, His patron's jealousy was aroused, “I 
have done you no discredit, Mr. Blissett, at Allgrove,’” 
said he firmly. ‘“ From the instructions 1 received from 
you, Limagined that it was your wish to be cordial and 
friendly with your relatives, and I haye tried my best 
to bring thatabout. It now seems that I misunderstood 
you.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ exclaimed the painter with 
sudden gayety. “How you talk!—so smoothly, and in 
such rounded periods! You are certainly cut out for 
the pulpit, and perhaps I may send you there some 
day; after which you shall be my private chaplain— 
Oh, the newspaper, Mary—very good. Here, give it 
me.” 

With an attempt at a careless whistle, which died 
away in the first bar, Mr. Blissett took up the Zimes 
und ran his eye over its broad sheets, ‘ Funds as they 
were; ho news trom abroad.—There are the leading | 


| articles for you;” and he threw half the newspaper 


| 


across the table to his young friend, retaining the other 
for himself, There was silence for full ten minutes, 
during which the painter kept the half-sheet betore 
his tace, apparently immersed in its contents. “Come,” 
said he suddenly, ina strange husky voice, quite dif- 
ferent trom his usual cynical drawl; “since you are 
herve, Steen, let us go on With Lucius Sylla,” 

“ By all means, sir,” 

Crumbling the newspaper in his pocket, Mr. Blissett 
lel the way into the studio, and they there took up 
In spite of a strong temptation 
to the contrary, Charles kept his eye fixed upon the 
painter, until an opportunity presented itself of libera- 
ting them. Myr. Blissett propped his brush, and while 
he stooped to pick it up, the young man threw a rapid 
glance at the easel on which he hadseen the charcoal 
drawing. Jt was erased; not a recognizable line remain- 
ed, but only a confused smudge, which showed how 
hastily, though completely, it had been obliterated. 
Quickly as his eyes turned to their duty, they found 
those of the painter already awsiting them. Charles 
felt his heart melt like water before their searching 
glance, he knew that he was growing red and white by 
turns, that his previous visit tothe studio was dis- 
covered; and the conviction flashed upon him—neyer 


to be removed—that in that moment be had inyolun- 
tarily made this man his enemy. Mr. Blissett said not 
a word; but, as though his lips were suddenly become 
dry and parched, he moistened them with his tongue; 
this action taken in connection with those basilisk 
eyes, reminded a beholder of the flicker of a serpent's 
forked sting. Presently, as he wenton with his work, 
he carelessly put this question: “Have you ever seen 
this Dr. Fungus, Mr. Steen ?” ‘ 
This Dr.Fungus !—the man’s name had never been so 
much as mentioned before. Charles was overwhelmed 
with astonishment, nay, terror; and for the moment 
was really unable to reply further than by repeating 


} sure you would wish her to retain any articles of furni- | *?€ name in & tone of wonder; “ Dr, Fungus, sir? 


“Yes; the idiot that led by the nose that parcel of 
fools, the jury. It’s all in the Times here’’—he tapped 


“Quite right, quite right, Steen, Did she seem | his breast-pocket which contained the paper—“I have 


just read it, 


A whipping at the cart’s tail would do the 
fellow good, 


Have you ever seen him, I say ?”’ 


had witnessed between Mr. Mellish and the litte doctor. 

“It must have been very funny,’ said the painter 
dryly, ‘But this man’s foolery has done more harm 
than he reckoned upon. My poor sick sister-in-law, as 
yousay, is much put out aboutit, And, in my 
ent state of health, such an annoyance has had a serious — 
effect: I am very ill, Steen.’ 

“Indeed, sir, I did not say so before, lest it should 
trouble you, and you seemed to wish to make your- 
self out quite strong again, but you look tome far from 
well. Ido not wonder at Mrs, Maude having sent for 
me.” 

Yes, my constitution has suffered much,” said Mr, 
Blissett slowly ; ‘‘ and these repeated shocks have been 
too much forit. My doctor says that I must go abroad, 


ter.” His eyes crossed one another irighttully as he: 


“Yes, sir.” And Charles detailed the quarrel that he . 


* about it—tor anything, at least, that I know—trom any 


fected in him astranger transformation still. He could 


16 


Steen, and at once. That will make no difference to 
you. You will go back this afternoon to Allgrove, and, 
in conjunction with Mr. Mellish—to whom [ will give 
you a letter—iook aiter matters there while I am away. 
On my return, I shall take a house ot my own in Lon- 
don, when you will come up and make yourself useful.” 

All this was said with the utmost deliberation, as 
though the speaker were unfolding a plan upon which 
he had long decided, yet the person addressed could not 
divest himself of the impression that all had been set- 
tled and arranged within the last five-and-twenty minu- 
tes at farthest. 

“I will give you some money,” continued the painter, 
“since I cannot tell when I shall return to England. 
Perhaps in a month, perhaps not for a half a year. 

our portmanteau isnot unpacked, hope? So much 

8 potter. This picture must remain as itis: if isno 
‘use going on with it now. Come, let us leave off work, 
that may at once begin my holiday.” 

Witnout expressing any surprise (whatever he may 
have thought of them) at these unlooked-for arrango- 
ments, Charles followed his patron into the sitting- 
Toom. 

“Vand mo that Bradshaw, will you, Steen, andI will 
‘find out your train.” 

Instead of being loath to part with him, as on the 

vious occasion, it seemed asif Mr. Blissett was only 
Sent upon getting his young friend out of the house. 

“Oh, I know tho time, sir. The train starts from 
Paddington at three o'clock.” 

“Yes; but that was the wrong line,” answered 
Mr. Blissett gravely. “I was so coniused and wor- 
ried, that I forgot that Harbrook Station, on thé 
other railway, is more convenient than Chudleigh. It 
is @ little farther in point of distance, but nearer in 
that of time ; the road is so much better, Yes, you 
will go to Harbrook ; and indeed, Mr. Steen, you have 
no time to lose. I willsend my instructions to Mr, 
Mellish by post, and you will, of course, hear from me 
as tomy movements.” He tapped at the window, and 
stopped a cab that happened to be loitering by. 
“Come,” said he, hurriedly ; “ there's a pieco of luck, 
Let us take it as a good omen.”’ 

“TI sincerely trust, sir, thut change of scene and cli- 
mate miy set you up,” said the young man earnestly. 
“You will let me know at your earliest convenience, I 
hope, how you are getting on. By-the-by, I have never 
even set eyes on Mrs. Maude, who was so anxious about 
you.” 

“Neyer mind her; Mr. Steen; she will survive not 
seeing you. She has an. easy time before her, as to 
her downstairs lodger. To-morrow—perhaps to-night 
—I shall be in France—next week,in Italy. Yes; [ 
think I shall goto Rome. Give Uncle Fred's loye to 
Christie; and ny best regards to Mrs. Blissett. Good- 
bye, Mr. Steen ; wood-bye.” 

if he had not been going to renew his mission, and, 
as it were, with fresh credentials, at Allyrove, it would 
have really seemed to the young man that he was re- 
eviving his conge by being (not very politely) shown the 
door. However, expostulation, even if the task im- 
-posed upon him had been as unpleasant as it was really 
welcome, was out of the question; so he shook hands, 
and jumpedintotheecab. “To the Southwestern Railway 
Station,” said Mr. Blissett bimself to the driver, from 
the front-doorstep. And off went the cab. 

“Why is he so angry with me? Why is he so suspi- 
cious ofme? Why on earth is he so particular about 
my going by the other line?” thought Charles Steen, 
gloomily, as he jolted along. “Does he wish me to 
avoid that dreadiul spot which Mr. Mellish pointed 
out to me, for fear I should identify it with— Great 
Heaven! what doesit allmean? It cannot—it is not 
possible, of course, that the thing can be anything 
more than a coincidence ; yet why, before he had read 
about it in that report of the inquest, or had heard 


soul alive, should he have drawn that charcoal sketeh 
of Burslem Bottom ?”’ 

For it was the scene of his brother’s murder, an1 no 
other, which the painter had sketched so fuithtally 
that the young man had recognized it at the first 
glance. 


CHAPTER XVI. \ 
MRS. BLISSETT SENDS FOR THE DOCTOR. 


Iris not years so much as stirring events which, 
about'tie period of adolescence, ripen our faculties, 
and make of the boy the man; in childhood, they may 
confuse rather than educate the mind, but when they 
occur somewhat later in life, they are the best of 
teachers. The results of mere time are often so tardy, 
that even in middle age we are still but overgrown 
Jads; but grave and sudden occurrences will mould the 
plastic clay, so that it takes enduring shape forever, 
and stiffen the pliant sapling so that it becomes at 
once asturdy tree. We have seen the change that even 
a few eyentfal days wrought in Charles Steen, who had 
left town an aimless youth, and returned to it with as- 
pirations and resolutions, if not withanysettied plan. 
And now a few eventiul hours with their fruit had ef- 


no longer solace himself with a vague dream of love! 
The seisé of an undefined responsibility, the shadow 
of a terrible mystery, lay heavy upon him, notwith- 
standing that he did his best to make light of them. In 
yain he reasoned with himself upon the folly of altach- 
ing importance to that charcoal sketch. What was 
there astonishing or unnatural in his patron’s having 
chosen to delineate a soene which must of course have 
been familiar to him, and which had in itself those 
features ofgloom and dreary solitude, so attractive to 
the painter's morbid tastes! But why, on the other 
hand, haying sketched it, should he have been so swift 

troy it, sv anxious (48 it seemed) that no other 
_@ye should beliold it—so solicitous te discover whether 
he (Steen) had visited the room in which it stood; and 


POUND DEAD. 


above all, why should he have been so wrathful, even 
to the pitch of hate—for that terrible glance of the 
painter's, eloquent beyond all vituperation, was stamp- 
ed forever upon his recollection—when he discovered that 
the visit had been made. It was that feeling of antipathy, 
he felt convinced, which had caused that sudden de- 
terminatiom on the part of his patron (for sudden with- 
out doubt it was) to leave England—to place as great a 
distance as possiblo between himself and the lad whom, 
but a few days back, he had made his confident—whom 
he had, as it were, almost adopted, and employed up- 
on a delicate and important mission. It was that an- 
tipathy which had caused his presence to be- 
come so insupportable to Mr. Blissett that he 


had hurried him away within a few minutes 
of its strange and sudden birth. He had 
even ‘dispatched him long before his time; 


an hour before the starting of that train, whose de- 
parture he was now awaiting, pacing up and down the 
empty platform, and revolving all these things in his 
astonished mind. It was fated that he should not 
leave town without yet another subject for his thoughts 
to dwell on, yet another incident, which, if not as unac- 
countable as the rest, was certainly not calculated to 
make matters any clearer, or to remove his shapeless 
ears. 

Just as the train was gliding out of the station, some 
last leave-takiny or farewell gosture of some persons on 
the platform, who had come to seo their friends off 
drew his attention, and, glancing quickly out of the 
window, he saw not only what had attracted him, but 
the figure ofa man whose form was Half-hidden by a 
wooden pillar, but whose never-to-be-mistaken eyes | 
were grevdily fixed upon the moving train. Mr. Fred- 
erick Blissett had followed him to tie station, either to 
make sure that he had gone by the line which he had 
directed, or to satisfy himself that he hal really taken 
his departure, and thatevery moment was henceforth 
widening the distance between them 

An indefinable terror seized the young man upon this 
discovery; and not until he had nearly reached his 
journey’s end, did he recover his equanimity. By that 
time, howeyer, he had hit upon an explanation, which 
it was curious had not occurred to him before, for 
much of what had happened. He called to mind the 
statementmade by Mr, Mellish in his presence to Mr. 
Lane, and again repeated by the rector to himeelf i 
private talk, that Mr. Frederick Blissett was eccentric, 
almost even to the point of aberration, Doubtless the 
accident to his brother, and the sudden change in his 
own circumstances, had, for the time at least, driven 
him even beyond that point. Among other misfor- 
tunes, it had certainly deprived him of the power of 
calculating relative distances in time; for not only 
was tho road to Allgrove considerably longer from 
Harbrook than from Chudleigh, but so much more 
rutty and impussable, that the fly which he fortunately 
found at the station, took nearly double the time that 
Mr. Mellish’s four-wheel had taken to traverse the 
hill-road that looked down on Burslem Bottom. 

Already much comforted in his mind by the explan- 
ation just alluded to, notwithstanding that the ground 
for that belief—namely, the aberration of his patron— 
was in itselfunhopeful, Charles Steen was still further 
cheered by his reception at Morden Hall. The woe- 
begone face of the stout butler wore a smile of wel- 
come, and the whole household seemed to rejoice at 
his arrival, as at the sight of a sun-gleam in a day of 
gloom. Perhaps the presence of their new master’s rep- 
resentative relieved them of a sense of responsibility, 
while the grief of their mistress and her daughter 
(deepening as the day drew near which was to part 
them forever from him they had lost) precluded all ex- 
ercise of authority, Miss Christio sent down to him in 
the evening a few penciled words in a sealed note, but 
did not make her appearance. He was told that she 
had not been seen down-stairs that day. 

The morrow was appointed for the funeral, and it 
took place accordingly. There being no male relative 
of the deceased to receive them at the Hall, the very 
large assemblage who came to show their respect for 
the dead man awaited tho coffin in the churchyard. 
Mr. Mellish, of course, read the service, not without 
some difficulty, for he was much affected; and many of 
his hearers were deeply moved. It was a strange ex- 
perience for Charles Steen, thus to find himself chief 
mourner (although it was only by proxy) for a dead 
man whom he had never known, while all about him, 
though in a less prominent situation than his own, 
seemed so penetrated with tho sense of loss. The poor 
squiro, indeed, as Mr. Lane had said, had not only left 
no enemy, but there were few present among the poor- 
er portion of the crowd—and this comprehended almost 
the entire parish—who had not received some substan- | 
tial kindness at his hands. \ 


It was curious that, notwithstanding tho grateful ex- | 
citement which had without doubt been afforded to this 
class (and perhaps to their betters) by the recent ver- 
dict, they resented it,as much as the gentry of the 
county, in the person who had been the cause of its be- 
ing given. Rich und and poor alikeseemed to withdraw 
themselves from the neighborhood of little Dr. Fungus, 
who had staid at his brother-in-law’s farm for the ex- 
press purpose of being present on this occasion. 


The entreaties of that relative had induced him to 
abandon his intention of putting acrape band rBund the 
white hat turned up with blue; but, though he had a 
black hat, the blue spectacles bestrode his nose as 
usual, and his blue umbrella afforded a singular con- 
trast to the sombre appearance of those of his own 
class, though, of course, Many of the poorer sorts 
were without the trappings and the suits of woe. 
He stood near the grave-mouth—quite a little space 
being kept clear about him—and took his last view 
of the poot squire with the rest, if not with so 
sorrowful a countenance, with a very stern and 
thoughtful one; then slowly took his way, with- 
out exchanging a syllable with anybody, towards his 
brotherrindaw’s house, that sturdy yeoman himself 


lingering behind, and conversing with his neighbor, ay 
though to show he 1m no way sympathized with the 
unpopular course bis relative had thought proper to 
pursue. 

The sad ceremony over, and Mr. Mellish withdraw- 
ing himself somewhat hastily to his own house, Charles 
Steen was earnestly interrogated by Mr. Lane, and 
others to whom that gentleman introduced him, con- 
cerning the health or the widow and her daughter ; 
but as soon as he had answered them, as well as many 
humbler but not less sympathizing inquirers, he 
turned his steps, not homeward, Be to Farmer 
Groves’s. The farm was some distance from tha 
churchyard, so that the young man, walking very 
quickly, overtook the little doctor before he had ar- 
rived at his destination. 

Although the latter must have been aware of his ap- 
proach, he never turned his head, and even when they 
were side by side, so that he could not but recognise 
his face, he still plodded on in moody silence. 

“Thave something to say to you, Dr. Fungus, if you 
Please, sir,” said Charles with earnestness, though a 
little out of breath. 

“T dare say you will say it, sir, whether I please er 
not,”’ was the not very encouraging reply. But hoe did 
make a full stop nevertheless. : 

“I received this letter from Miss Christie late last 
night,” said Charles, putting the note into his hand. 
“JY was sure you would attend the funeral, or else [I 
should have sent it over to you this morning.” 


_“ And how came you to be sure ot any such thing, 
sir?’’ asked the little man irascibly. ‘‘ What obligation 
was I under to do anything of the sort?” 


“None, indeed, sir, that I am aware of: still, hearing 
you were at the farm, I thought it probable that you 
would attend, as indeed you have done.” 

“Umph! Why does she write in pencil? Is the 
widow left so poor that she can’t afford pen and ink? 
Who is to read it, sir?’ 

“It is from Miss Christie, not Mrs. Blissett, sir, Will 
you permit me to read it to you?” 


“Certainly not. How do I know you will read it 
correctly?” ‘Dear Mr. Steen.’ “Oh, it’s to you, is it? 
What do you give it to me for?’ ‘We are both most 
pleased to find that you are returned, You will easily 
comprehend why you will not see us until to-morrow 
afternoon, Dearmammaseems, for the first time, utter- 
ly overwhelmed. She was so ill this morning, that 
begged of her, on my knees, to see the doctor. You 
know how she dislikes todo that.’ “ Adeuced sensible 
woman !"’ interpolated the little man, ‘ And she ro- 
fused; but just now, tomy surprise, she exclaimed, “I 
will see the doctor, Christie. Ihave been thinking of 
it for the last twenty-four hours.’”’ Ireplied that Mr. 

Ricketts hadjust ridden by.’ “He is an idiot,” ob- 
seryed the commentator parenthetically., ‘I don’t wish 
tosee him,’ said mamma, ‘I wish to see Dr, Fungus, I 
understand that he is staying at Farmer Groves’s. Let 


him be sent for.—Will you kindly, dear Mr. Steen, let: 


this be done to-morrow morning? 
“Yours, most truly, 
“CHRISTIE BuisseTr.’ ” 

“It's very complimentary,” observed Dr, Fungus 
dryly, as lhe returned the note; “but I’ve given up 
practice.” . 

“My good sir,” replied the young man Pleadingly. 
“ between ourselves, this summons has nothing to 
with sickness. She wishes (I know) to see you concern- 
ing the cause of her husbeni's death,”’ 

“Then I won't come,” said the little doctor emphati- 
cally. “I have notuing whatever to say against the 
unfortunate gentleman whose funeral we have just at- 
tended; butI am the last man tospeak in hisfavor. He 
was not to blame indeed, yet, thanks to him, I |.ave re- 
ceived—you must have witnessed it yourseli—such 
treatment from that mob of dolts and’fools we have just 
left as I cannever forget. For doing my duty, sir; for 
abstaining from perjuring myself concerning the man- 


ner of his death, 1 have been made a Pariah, an outlaw... 


It is possible that some day these idiots—I refer to the 
entire population of the county—will perceive their 
error ; ut in the meantine, I am subject to public 
ignominy scarcely short of what would fall to the lot— 
were he discovered—of Mr. Blissett’s murdercr—I say 
his murderer, sir, do you hearme?” 

“YT hear you, Dr. Fungus. You are not the only per- 
son, alas, from whom I have heard the same terrible 
words.” 

“Eh, what? Has he confessed to you, then ?”” inquired 
the other hastily. 

* Confessed to me, sir?’’ 

“ Yes, Robert, the squire’s groom—-has he confessed 
to you that I was right, and that he perjured himseli— 
at Mr. Lane’s instigation? The’chairman of the quarier- 
sessions, sir, the very fountain of justice! Talk of the 
dregs of society; why, I believe it was all turned topay- 
turvy, the dregs could not conduct themselves with 
more unreason than the present scum.” And the doc- 
tor ground the ferule of his umbre}lainto the wet earth, 
as though he were drilling a hole through the body of 
the county magistracy 

“T know nothing ot Robert's false witnessing, Dr. 
Fungus’’—— 

“Thon say nothing of it,” interrupted the other 
gravely. ‘‘ Will you giveme your honor, sir—unless 
the ends of justice should require you to speak—to be 
silent on this point ? The factis, the man’s conscience 
was pricked—and it’s something in this county, let me 
tell you, to have a conscienco—on account of a certain 
reservation in his evidence at the inquest, and he has 
been to see me since upon the matter. If he hadspoken 
out, the verdict, instead of Found Dead, would have 
been Willfd Murder. There; 1 have told you more 
than I am justified in doing, for I promised the poor 
fellow to keep his secret (since it is too late to maks 
use of it), only I made so sure thatit was to him you 
svere referring when you said somebody else was of my 


hy 
a 


‘ 
opinion, and I thought he had unbosomed himself to 
you,” 

ms His secret shall be kept, Dr. Fungus; but he. has 
never breathed 4 syllable of the matter to me, 
person I referred to, who believes with you that the 
late squire came to his end by foul means, is his widow 
—Mrs. Blissett herself,” ¢ 

“ Good heavens |" exclaimod the little man, turning 
pale, and pushing his blue spectacles up to his fore- 
head, in order to get a clearer view of his companion, 
~ Are you in your right senses, young man ?’” 

* Mrs. Blissett has confided to ma her suspiclon— 
nay, her conviction—in plain .words,” returned Steen 
solemnly. 

“Her conviction—her suspicions?” ejaculated tho 
doctor, putting his spectacles down again (for this time 
he required their long range), and looking cautiously 
uround the empty leafless filelds—‘“her suspicions of 
whom 7?” 

“ Of nobody in particular,” answered Charles, hastily 
changing color in his turn. ‘ Howcan youask such a 
question? Imean she suspects as you do—she hag 
taken It into her head upon no ground at all—that jer 
husband was a murdered man.” 

“Mrs. Blissett may have no ground at all, gir,” 
answered the little doctor hotly ; “but I don't 
take things of that sort into my head without 
good reason. Tho case is simply this; the man 
whom we have just seen laid in his grave, how- 
ever he camo by his death, had but one wound: 
that wound, ‘not as wide as a church- 
door,’ ds Parson Mellish would say,‘ and ag 
deep as 4 well,’ but deep and wide enough, wag in the 
back of his head; and nothing would have persuaded 
me—had I never been put in possession of the fact 
which T have since learned—that such an ihjury could 
have been inflicted save by a blow; if he had fallen 
from a giraff upon a slab of granite, sir, such a fracture 
could not have been made. Icome to this conclusion, 
as I told the coroner when he put the question directly 
to me (though it seems I ought to have perjured my- 
self for the sake of public tecling), notwithstanding 
‘hat [ had cound the corpse, as I believe it had been or- 
igimally found upon its back; but the groom tells me 
now that, whon he first came up, his master’s body 
was lying upon is face, and that he turned it over. 
Now, if Mr, Blissett met with his death at the hand of 
Mother Earth, he must needs have been found upon 
his back; for, after such a wound asI describe, no hu- 
man being could have moved a muscle, far less have 
turned himself right over. No, sir; unless an aerolite 
of many pounds’ weight fell from heaven upon him, 
and afterwards buried itself out of sight in the frosty 
earth, that man was murdered." A 

“But who could possibly have doneit? And how 
could the wretch have got away without leaving the 
least trace ?”’ 

“I um adoctor, my young friend, and not a detec- 
tive,” replied the little man, treating himself to a 
pinch of snuff, aiter his somewhat lengthy statement, 
ior he was usnally @ man of short incisive sentences, 
and averse to prolonged talk, “It is not my business, 
any more than yours, to say who did it; though, as tor 
lis getting away, there is the station, at which you 
1aust have got out yourself, when youcame down to 
Allgrove, only a mile or two from Burslem Bottom.” 

“Was any inquiry made, do you know, as to the 
passengers to town by the early trains from Chud- 
leigh that{morning ?”” 

“Tshould say ‘Certainly not.’ You’ haye been in 
this county but a very short timo, young sir, or you 
would scarcely creditits authorities with such sagacity. 
‘Yo overwhelm a man with unmerited obloquy, to out- 
law an individual for the unprecedented crime of pos- 
sessing Intelligence, they are most ready and energetic, 
but if I wanted to put any obnoxious person out of the 
way by violence, without fear of discovery, this neigh- 
borhood would be the chosen scene of my operations.” 

And the little man absolutely grinned with rage as 
his mind reverted to his wrongs. 

“Since Mrs. Blissett, however, is not only not among 
those who have misjudged you," pleaded Charles, “ but 
is most grateful to you for your ill-rewarded exertions, 
you will not refuse to grant her request—you will 
come and see her Dr. Fungus ?” 


“Twill do nothing of the kind, sir,’’ answered the 
doctor flercely: “no, not if she was to offer me the 
fee-cimple of the Druid Ring (good lack, to think that 
such a priceless relic of the past should belong to a 
country squire, who builds walls of the materials! 
—no, sir, you may tell her what I have said 
(with the exception of the groom's revelation, which 
we have agreed to keep secret ;) you may assure her, 
if thatjis any satisfaction to her, that her conviction 
and my own are identical, but J, Dr. Fungus, have 
washed my hands of this matter forever. The skulls 
of half the magistrates in the county may be cracked, 
for all I care, and ‘Died by the visitation ot Providence’ 
be the verdict in every case. Andif you have got any 
common sense yourself, young man, I would recom- 
mend you to be careful how yon exhibit it down here ; 
don’t cast your pearls (as I have done) before swine, 
lest they trample them undar their feet, and turn again 
and rend you. Good-morning, sir:” and with a short 
nod of farewell, more pregnant with obstinate deter- 
mination than any verbal denial, the little doctor went 
his way. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WORSE THAN A SURGICAL OPERATION. 


Tux interview which Charles Steen had had with Dr, 
Fungus, although it did not produce the desired resuit 
(for the. doctor, as if to avoid being further pressed to 
visit the Hall, left Allgrove for his own house, near 
Newnham, that very att oon), yet was not without 
iia drnit, The litte man’s earnest and convincing 


The } 


words had quite inoculated Charles with his own belief 
that the late squire of Allgrove had met with no aoci- 
dentaldeath. There were now, therefore—not to speak 
of the faint suspicions wich actuated the majority of 
the jury—noless than three persuns in the world— 
himself; Robert the groom, and Dr. Fungus, who were 
persuaded of this upon reasonable groun And there 
was the widow, more deeply im pressed, oot rt with 
the same conviction than any of the three, although 
upon no grounds at all. It was quite Unnecessary, 
however, for the doctor to have lai an injunotion of 
silence upon Charles Steen. The more he thought of | 
this horror—tie more strength his new conviction 
gained—the .greater repugnance he felt against 
j}moying ‘in the matter. He had not hitherto 
quite made up his mind as to whether he should in- 
form the rector of Mr. Frederick Blissett’s late eccen- 
tric conduct concerning the charcoal sketch, or not; 
but he was now quite resolved to be silent on the sub- 
er resolutely determined also to do his best to com- 

at the widow's wild and baseless misgivings, although | 
he had now got his own doubts as well as hers to over- 
come. 

As ho passed the rectory, he looked in upon Mr. 
Mellish, and that gentleman—sitting empty-handed 
and forlorn enough before his study fire, and thinking 
of the dead—was unfeignedly glad to see him, 

“The sight of you, my dear young friend, this sad 
afternoon, yonder '’ (and ho pointed in the direction of 
the churchyard), was the only gleam of sunshine that 
met my eyes. Iknew youn would be there, however, 
for I had a letter from Mr. Frederick this morning. A 
strange letter, Steen, for aman to write upon the day 
before hisonly brother was to be buried, wholly and 
solely concerning the goods which he has become pos- 
sessed of by his death; but then your patron is a 
strange man,”” 

“He is, sir,” said Charles hastily; “and stranger 
now, I do assure you, than ever, I honestly think, be- 
tween ourselves, that for the time—so powerfully have 
recent events worked with him—he is not responsible 
for what he does, or says, or writes.” 

“T hope not,” returned the rector gravely; “I should 
be glad to think that such is the case. You area very 
young trustee, Steen, and he and I were never very 
cordial, yet he leaves all his business to be transacted 
by us two. As for my part in the matter, that does not 
astonish meso much, for he has suflicient knowledge 
of me to be sure that ho is in safe hands, while friends 
ot his own he never had, except, indeed, his poor 
brother; but you—whom he has been acquainted with 
s0 short a time—must be a great favorite of his, to have 
such trust reposedin you.” 

“So far from that being the case, Mr, Mellish, I as- 

} sure you, upon my word and honor, that I believe Mr. 
| Blissett dislikes me.” ; 

} “Then he must be mad," said the rector, with a 
sharp glance over his shoulder at his young friend. 

“Perhaps he is,"’ said Steen gravely, with his eyes 
fixed upon the fire. ‘I sometimes think he must be.’ 

“Well, since we are both agreed upon that. point,” 
answered the rector, confidentially, ‘and since you 
have already discovered for yourself that Mr, Fred- 
erick’s regard for you does not quite extend to affec- 
tion, [may say there is a passage in his letter which 
seems to hint at that latter fact. It reveals nothing 
to your disadvantage, mind in any way, but yet it is 
just the sort ofrevelation which a warm friend would 
have kept to himseli."” 

“He tells you where he found me,” said Steen, 
bitterly, “ and so byimplication puts you—and others 
—on your guird against me, Thereis not much to be 
expected, he would fay, ofalad picked up at a night 
refuge.” ‘ 

“I confess,” replied the rector slowly, “ that such 
was my impression of what the letter intended ,to con- 
vey. Ifit was meant to prejudice me against yourself, 
it totally failed in its object; it only sank the writer in 
iny estimation, Iam sure you are not to blame—it 
was not through you misconduct, I mean, that you be- 
caine destitute.” 

“You shall judge for yourself, Mr. Mellish. I was to 
blame, at all events, that I did not reveal the matter to 
you myself, and I am fitly punished by this humiliation, 
Will you listen to my story from my own lips?” 

“Yes, Steen; and I shall believe it implicitly,” 

Then the young man rehearsed to the rector tho 
Same narrative which we have alreawly heard him con- 
fide to his patron in Clifford Street; and Mr. Mellish 
listened with great attention, once or twice making a 
pencil-note in his pocket-book, as the history proceeded. 

“You are not ashamed of me, sir?’’ pleaded the lad 
when all was finished. 

5 ae indeed,” said the rector ktadly. Why should I 
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“ And don’t you think Mrs. Blissett and Miss Christie 
would be ashamed of me?’ added Charles eagerly. 

“ Most certainly not, my boy.’’ 

“Then please to tell them, sir, all about it: how I 
was a gar—a pauper—but afew days ago; for Lcould 
not, no, indeed, I could not tell them myself,” 

“Twill acquaint them with all tho ciréumstances, 
‘my good lad; and do not fear any change of feeling 
towards you in those twoladies. Forone reason,I am 
heartily glad to hear all this; sinco—I don’t mind tell- 
ing you now—I took itinto my head at first that, un- 
known to myself, you were Mr. Frederick's natural 


son. 
“ Did they think that at the Hall?" iiquired Charles 


with burning checks andin a trembling voice. “ Did 
they think I was his son?” 

“No, Mrs. Blissett, to whom I communicated my 
suspicion, was positively certain—after your first inter- 
view with her—that such was not the case. I do not 
wish to repeat to you anything said to the disadvantage 
of your patron, or flattering to yourself; it is enough 
to say that she combated my opinion very warmly. 
Indeed, I was almost convinced that I was mistaken, 
unti™l this letter arrived, which, somehow, once more 
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awakened all my doubts. I firmly believe that it was 
framed partly with that object. ‘The writer speaks of 
you exactly as a man would speak of one who had a 
personal claim upon him in equity, though not in law. 
He declines all positive respomsibility—even to the ex- 
tent of revealing to us 4 past, which he deems disgraee- 
ful, by way of warning—and yet, in the same breath, 
as it were, he imposes upon be & censiderable trust, 
and hints at future material benefits to be conferred. 
He announces his intention, when he has returned 
from abroad, and can give his own attention to businesa 
matters, to send you to Oxford. Did he say anything 
of that to you?” 

“Mr. Blissett did just bint at such a thing, sir; but 
lattached no importance to the remark.” 

“It would be u most excellent thing for you, Steen ; 
the university, to one who has brains and diligence, ne 
matter what elae he lacks, is the high road to inde 
pendence and social station.” . 

“Oh, sir,” cried the young man, clasping his han 
as though some beatific vision had been suddenly pre- 
sented to him, ‘‘ how I would work to guin them !” 

“Well, then, why not begin at once? The truite ef 
study are neyer utterly thrown away, at all events; 
and if,on the other hand, Mr. Blissett doos carry out 
this excellent intention, it is most important that it 
should find you prepared to take advantage of it to the 
utmost. Now, I will be your tutor. Come to me ina 
day or two—to-morrow, if you like—and let me find 
out what you know. I remember enough of the clas- 
sics, I flatter myself, to put you a long way on the road, 
which, if all turns out well, you will have to travel.” 

“TI thank you, sir, from the bottom of my heart,” 
cried the young man earnestly; “you do not know 
what hopes you have kindled within me. How very, 
very good and kind you are |’ 

“Tut, tut, sir, All old pedagognes—and I was a tu- 
tor once myself—like somebody to teach. It gives us 
again that blessed chance of tyranny, which, like your 
friend Lucius Sylla, we have voluntarily resigned. 
Pooh, pooh! it is so indeed. You are too y to 
incur the sense of obligation, my young friend. 


The untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit, 


or you would not be so thankful for the opportunity of 
a classical education: A single play of Shakes "By 
sir, has more of wisdom, fanoy, wit, in it than the— 
But there, that’s treason. Come; you have wasted 
time enough on an old fellow like me; I think it likely 
—since you have not seen the ladies—that they may 
have something te say to you; and certainly you should 
communicate with them, as early as possible, Mr. Fred- 
erick’s civil messages. Idon't see what he could have 
done more, since his sister-in-law herself insists upom 
leaving the Hall, than say, ‘Take what you wish,’” 

Upon this hint, aiter once more expressing his sense 
of the rector’s kindness, Charles took his leave, a hap 
pier man than perhaps he had ever been before. The 
idea of going to college had given him new lite; some- 
thing seemed to whisper that those rose-colored views 
of the future in which he had indulged might not, atter 
all, be dreams. It was curious, though far from wu | 
natural, that he felt the good-will of the rector, who 
hail promised by comparison so little, far more tham 
that of his patron, who had promised (or at least hinted 
at)somuch, He was far from being ungrateful to the 
latter for all he had done for him, and fully resolved te 
be his faithful minister in whatever he should be set to 
do, But itis possible to confer even material benefits 
in such @ manner as to sow not a single seed of love im 
the recipient. A bone may be “chucked” to a dog; 
but to the starving human creature whom we would in- 
spire with regard for ns, it must not be chucked, but 
bestowed with agentle band and gentle words. Thus 
although Charles owed (and was dutifully ready to pay) 
all fealty to his patron, yet be felt towards him none 
of that affection with which Mr, Mellish and Mrs. Blis- 
sett (not to mention Christie) had inspired him, albeit 
they had given him nothing but kind words. 


Never had the young man's steps been so elastic, hia 
heart so light, as when he came in sight of the Hall, on 
the windows of which—now shutterless for the first 
time—tho beams of the early setting sun were shining 
brightly. There would surely be a happy time before 
him, while his patron*was abroad, and this place, so near. 
to Mias Christie's future home was appointed for him te 
dwell in. He felt indeed for her bereavement; but it waa 
impossible that the loss which she bewailed (the great- 
ness of it being unknown to him) could sadden him to 
the same extent, and he knew that the healing touch 
of time must sooner or later cure her pain. The only 
thing that weighed upon his mind was the private 
conference that he must needs presently have witl 
Mrs. Blis#®tt; his unwillingness to talk with her upom, 
that subject which she was only to certain to broach, 
had grown to positive repugnance; and the approach- 
interview—complimentary to him as was ita confiden- 
tial nature—overshadowed his present, like the con- 
templation of some necessary surgical operation after 
which life has nothing to offer us but what is pleasur- 
able. In the meantime, we ehudder, ; 


His forebodings were quickly realized. No sooner 
had he reached the study, than a female servant com- 
municated the expected summons from her mistress 
that ‘‘she would be glad to see Mr. Steen as soon as 
conveniont;”’ and the young man at once followed the 
messenger up stairs, with a cast of countenance that 
would have suited any of those somber ministers of 
the dead of whom the house had only just been 
cleared. How he secretly anathematized that cowardly | 
little Dr. Fungus, who had laid the train of suspicion, 
and set light to it. and then left him to bear all tha 
co! uences of the explosion! Not even a sight of 
Miss Christie was afforded him to cheer his spirita. 
The invalid was on her couch as usual, but quite 
alone. 

“Tam very glad to see you back again, Mr. Steen,’ 
said she cordially, yet in a tone which showed how’ 
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little her bruised heart could know of gladness; 
“and yet it is very selfish of me to feél so, since 
this heuse of mourning is unfit indeed for the home 
of one like you; and Christie and I are wretched com- 
pany." 

“TI was very willing to return to Allgrove,” replied 
Charles simply. “How are you, madam, and Miss 
Christie?” 

“Christie is well, thank God, Mr. Steen. 
any news for me?" 

With a great effort, Charles maintained his calmness. 
He woll knew to what the widow's earnest inquiry re- 
terred, but he resolved to avoid the subject, unless it 
was absolutely forced upon him. 

“ Yes, dear madam,” answerel he; “much news. Mr. 
Blissett, who still continues fur from well—indeed, he 
reemed certainly worse than whenI last saw him— 
has decided, acting on the advice of his doctor, upon 
going abroad, He is, in fact, 1 have no doubt, already 
gone,and the date of his return is quite unsettled. He 
bade me say that, since you seemed determined to re- 
move to the cottage, you must of course do so; but, 
at the samo time, expressed his earnest wish that you 
should should take with you from the Hall whatever 
you pleased; not only such things ag might be espe- 
ejally dear to you as—as mementoes—but any articles 
of furniture’’—— 


The widow's wasted but expressive features here ex- 
hibited such evident impatience and incredulity, that 
the young man began to hesitate and stammer, and at 
length came to a full stop. 

“Ay,” ssid she coldly, and without noticing his em- 
barrassment,‘‘he is very considerate, this patron of 
yours.”” 

“He intends to be so, my dear madam, and [ sin- 
cerely trust you will not reject his offers; he did not 
like your leaving the Hall—‘Just as though I had 
turned them ont of it,’ said he—nor the tone of Miss 
Christie’s letter, which, indeed (for he read it to me), 
was certainly somewhat cold, I do hope’’—— 


“Wave you any news for me, Charles Steen?’ re- 
peated the widow in the same deep and earnest tones ; 
“tidings of another sort than concerning houses and 
furniture? Or if you have not, haveothers? Did you 
give my message to Dr, Fungus ?” 


“Yes,madam ; and I have had along talk with him. 
He maintains the same opinion which is expressed at 
the inquest; perhaps all the more obstinately because 
itisso unpopular. But he will not come and see you. 
He feels outraged at the ill-treatment which he has, it 
seems, received from every hand, on account of the 
evidence he gave before the coroner; and he will have 
nothing more to do with the matter. His resolution is 
fixed upon that point.” 

“Then I have only you to trust in, Mr, Steen,” said 
the widow gravely. ‘'For the third time, but not the 
last (‘or I will know), I ask: ‘Haye you no news!” 


“T was, of course, at the funeral this morning, dear 
madam,” answered Charles, endeavoring in vain to 
remain calm. ‘There was a vast company present,and 
their grief was very genuine. If respectable sympathy 
could mitigate such a blow as has fallen upon you, you 
would snffer little.” 


“Tam obliged to them all, Mr. Steen. My poor hus- 
band was dear to many. When the ear heard him, it 
blessed him ; when the eye saw him, it gave witness to 
him ; he cansed the widow's heart—the widow's heart,” 
repeated she in anguished tones—* to sing for joy.” 


“There did not seem to be one in the churchyard, 
madam, rich or poor, who came there for mere form's 
sake.” 

“Ay; he was not there, then,” murmured she, as 
though talking to herself. “If he had been—if he had 
dared to come—and had so much as touched the coffin, 
his wickedness would surely have been made apparent. 


Have you 


‘It used to be said so, and if such things did ever take 


place, they would have done so to-day. If he had 
touched the body, the wound would have broken forth 
afresh, and the blood cried out against him!” 

“Against whom, madam ?” inquired Charlesin atrem- 
bling voice. 

A terrible look came over the widow's face, and for 
the moment, it seemed to Charles that he would have 
lost his right hand if he could only have recalled his 
question ; but the sudden glow in those hollow eyes as 
suddenly died out; and she shook her head, as 
though in reply to some inward thought. 

“ Againat his murderer,” #aid she slowly ; and awful 
as that answer was, it took a weight off the young man’s 
heart that had almost stopped its beating, Ma you 
no news of him, Charles? Ithink you have. S; you 
have seen the first footmarks of that trail which will 
lead at last to the slicdder ofmy husband's blood. You 
have seen them "’-— 


The young man heard no more, The widow's pierc- 
ing look, her solemm searching tones, her immediate 
reference to the shadowy, but dread suspicion that 
haunted hia own mind: all these things combined to 
overcome mind and body so completely, that he lost 
consciousness, and fell into a sort of faint or swoon. 
When he came to himself, he was still in the widow's 
room, sitting in the same arm-chair as before; but his 
throat was bare, and his neckcloth on the floor, and 
about him was 4 sense of fragrance and coolness. 


“You are better now, Mr. Steen,” whispered a musi- 
cal and tender voice, and he looked up and saw Christie 
standing over him, and bathing his forehead with some 
reireshing scent. 


“Oh, yes. poor fellow, yeu are much better now,” 
said Mrs. Blissett, with a look that conveyed nothing 
but compassion and kindness.—* Take him out of this 
sick room, Christie, into freer air; and see that he has 
some refreshment at once, for I am sure he needs it.” 

The operation was over ; but it had been more severe 
than the patient’s worst fears had suggested to him. 


FOUND DEAD, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SUNSHINE. | 
EVERY season has doubtless its own troubles, yet, 
to some of us—if not to many—it is given to enjoy 
some portion of life almost without alloy ; it may be 
—and, alas! generally is—but a little portion, but 
while it lasts it is the very foretaste of paradise, It 
stands out in such contrast with the rest of our exist- 
ence, that it is distinctly seen as we look back, no mat- 
ter over how many an intervening year. It happens 
almost always at that epoch whenthe restraints 
| incident to boyhood are removed, yet the respon- 
) sibilities belonging to manhood have scarce assumed a 
definite shape—when health is most vigorous, when 
hope is highest, when Life“ goes a-Maying’’ with 
Youth and Love. And it was upon this blissful period 

| that Charles Steen was about to enter, 


Ifthe forebodings of his heart had not deceived him, 
neither had its anticipations. For the first time in his 
life, he was living among friends—among those who 
loved him for his own sake. He had work enough to 
do to make him appreciate leisure: first, under Mr. 
Mellish’s supervision, but very soon independently of 
his assistance, he controlled the expenses of house and 
varden (the rents of the estate were collected by alaw- 
yer at Newnham), and kept an account of all things, in 
the interest of his patron. He set the Hall in order 
after the manner he judged would be most pleasing in | 
that gentleman's eyes; taking particular care to ar- 
range the extensive though very heterogeneous con- 
tents of the library—an apartment the peincipal use of 
which had hitherto been for old fogies to play at whist 
in, when the squire and his lady (years and years ago) 
chanced to give a ball. He had enough of study 
(thanks to the good rector, who “coached ” him with 
great regularity,if not dispatch, for, to say truth, his 
Greek was getting a little rusty) to make him thor- 
oughly enjoy the hours of holiday. ‘These he spent, 
sometimes, in ordinary country fashion, in shooting, 
for there was nolack of guns or game at Morden Hall; 
orin eoursing upon the downs, for Mr. Groves kept 
many greyhounds, a.dtho rector had in the exercise of 
his discretion retained one good horse inthe squire’s 
stables, though the rest were disposed of; but chiefly 
in fishing, not,it must be confessed, because he was 
particularly partial to that diversion, but because the 
boat-house adjoined that which belonged to Rill Bank, 
the cottage at which the widow and her daughter now 
resided, and being so near, it was but common civility 
to “just stepin,’” and inquire how they were. 


Tf he was successful with rod” and line, 
they reaped the benefit of his good fortune; 
and if he was not, what more natural than that 
he should “just step in” again, after putting up 
the boat to express his regret? When he did not fish, 
it was surely better taste “to just stepin” in person 
with the brace of birds he had bagged in the turnips, 
or the pheasant he had shotin the wood, than to send 
a@ servant with his empty compliments: or after a 
day with Farmer Groves, that in leaving a hare at the 
cottage-door, he should “just stepin”’ to say that it 
was “coursed,” which is a matter of culinary import- 
ance. It would have been the height of inhumanity to 
let the poor young fellow dine all by himself in the 
great house, so he had a standing invitation to dinner 
at the rectory ; and when he did not arrive there at the 
appointed hour, Mr. Mellish sat down without him, 
being well aware that his young friend had “just 
stepped in”? at Rill Bank (doubtless upon some matter 
of the last importance), and been asked to stay to din- 
ner. 


Upon tlfese occasions he did not, of course, dine alone 
with Miss Christie (although there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he would have resented even that arrange- 
ment), but with her mother also. The meal was seryed 
in the drawing-room, into which the invalid was 
wheeled, sofa and all,from her bedroom, which was 
contiguous to it. She was netin reality improved in 
health (althougn, singular to say, she was nd worse), 
but her indomitable spirit caused her to make greater 
exertions, now that she considered there was a noces- 
sity for them. She would not suffer Christie's exist- 
ence to be passed as the mere attendant of an invalid, 
nor permit her to be depressed by melanchofy talk. 
So, if the widow rarely smiled, she nover, in her daugh- 
ter’s presence, gave way to passionate grief, and neither | 
avoided nor dwelt upon the topic of their common be- 
reavement. Upon the subject, however, of taking 
“what was wanted” from the Hall, Charles found Mrs. 
Blissett quite inexorable. Her dislike of her brother-in- | 
aw (although she never expressed it in words) seemed 
to increase rather than diminish. The very wine she 
drank(and alittle wine was absolutely necessary for her, 
said the doctors) was procured elsewhere than from 
her late husband's cellars; and even the game with 
which her youug friend so plentifully furnished her 
table was received under protest. The widow (by 
comparison with her former position, at least) was 
very poor. Two hundred and fifty pounds was the extent 
of her yearly income, and though she administered it 
with her usual discretion, it was difficult, particularly 
on first entrance into a new house, to keep within her 
means. 4 | 

Small as Rill Bank was, it was extremely pretty. | 
It was placed high and dry, on a lawn of tolerable size, | 
which ran down toa small wooden terrace (with an | 
| arbor at one end, and set with half a dozen urns for | 
| flowers) skirting the river. A few steps of stone led up | 
| to the down-stairs sitting-room, its bow windows orna- | 
mented at the top with a circle of painted glass, and | 
looking from the water very gay indeed. But the draw- | 
ing-room was the gem of the house. No larger than the | 
room beneath it, it commanded one of the most charm- } 
ing river-views imaginable,and one which was never 
destitute of lite. The Rill was not only navigable in| 
itself, but Joined a very large river at Newnham, and 


not a little barge-traffic was carried on along it by 
means of a towing-path on the opposite side. 

At no great distance was a lock, half seen (as the 
spring came on) threugh intervening foliage; and 
it was a picture of which the eyo never tired, to see the 
great gates slowly open to admit the flood, and the 
liberated boats como forth into tho sunlight to toil or 
loiter along the water highway; pleasant beyond de- 
scription, to listen in the still afternoons to the cry 
of “Lok, lok, lok!” irom unseen voyagers far down 
the wooded reach; or to hear tho wondrous music 


welling up from those resonant walls when the rowers 


sang (as mmuny did) while pent within their watery 
prison. As the days lengthened and grew warmer, the 
trafiic increased, not only of commerce, but of pleasure, 
and many a skiff, almost as bright and swift as the 
river-insects that flitted hither and thither in the sun, 
shot by the coltage; not seldom larger boats, too, with 
holiday folks on board of them—quite gilded galleys of 
the Cleopatra sort, with cushions of scarlet, and per- 
haps a band, the strains of which, if failing to satisfy a 
critical ear on land, were borne charmingly cool and 
mellow across the stream ; while more rarely still, but 
even more welcome, came the racing-boats, in training 
for some river-regatta, with an accompanying music of 
their eyen oar-blades, delightful to listen to as it 
waxed and waned. 

All day long was seen the stately pageant of the 
Swans, except when not so stately, their curved and 
snow-white necks went suddenly under water, and they 
pressed themselves reversed—like gigantic watet-lilies 
in bud. 

From morn to eve the ferry-boat plied intermittently, 
now filled with market-iolks going forth with es 
filled with protiuce, or returning with light load; now 
conveying buta single passenger with dog and gun, or 
solitary fisherman, The whole river-scenc was busy as 
a fair, and yet so calm and quiet, except for the low 
melodious unceasing thunder of the hidden lasher. Not 
seldom, when tho days grew warm did Christie take her 
seat in punt or skiff, and journey with the youth 
upon that silent highway,amid the osier isles, from 
whence the swan upon hex nest hissed angrily, while 
tho flerce male ploughed foamy furrows in the wave 
with his swelling breast, and flapped defiance, or up 
the back stream, where the withy baskets which lay in 
the stream all night gaping for fish, dried on their high 

latforms. No prying eyes were there; only the swal- 
ows flashed and skimmed around their drifting boat. 
No sound was heard except the dreamy caws of the 
ciroling rooks, or ever and anon, from the distant woods, 
the monotone of the herald of the summer, where- 
upon one would say : “ Hush! Listen!’ and the other: 
“Yes, you’re right: it is the cuckoo.” 

A happy time, when both on land and stream ‘twas 


May, from verge to verge, 
And May it was, with them, from head to heel, 


If the meaning of an idyl lies in two young people, 
picturesquely circumstanced, doing nowy: and tak- 
ing the utmost pleasure in their idleness, these river- 
trips of Christie and Charles Steen might be so callod. 
If another definition of the term needs be sought, it 
may be found in this, that it was not long before they 
began nnconsciously to idolize one another. 

Fortune, too, as if not content with bestowing on the 
young man these ethereal and transcendant pleasuros. 
added a bright gleam of material Poe tsar him 
a great slice of solid pudding. It came to passin this 
wise. Mr, Mellish, who had long on hand an invitation 
to visit an old college-friend of his, whose living was 
situated in the neighborhood of Cayenne Lodge, de- 
parted one fine morning on that errand, much to the 
surprise of those who knew him best. 

Arun up to London for the day was in general the 
extent of the rector's absence from his parish, it being 
even whispered that he had become so completely the 
old bachelor, that he could not sleep away from home ; 
yet in this case he disappeared, without saying a word 
to anybody, for six whole days, the extreme limit of a 
clergyman’s holiday. The churchwardens had almost 
made up their minds to offer a reward for his discovery, 
and to appeal to the Home Secretary for a free pardon 
to all concerned in his assassination, except the actual 
murderer, when the reverend gentleman suddenly 
turned up on the Saturday night. 

“Where on earth have you been Mr. Mellish, 
and what have you been about?’ cried Steen, who 
had called at the rectory, after dining at Rill Bank, and 


| to his great joy found his friend and preceptor sate and 


souud, 

“ Well, sir, Ihave been to a place with which you are 
well acquainted,’ returned the rector, coolly, “and 
have occupied myself solely with your business.” 

“I did not know I had any,” said Charles, laughing. 

“No business, eh? Nothing but pleasure? That'a 


The primrose way to the everlasting bonfire, 


my young friend,” answered the rector, with affected 
sternness; but the twinkle of his eyes, and the twitching 
at the corners of his mouth, betrayed that he was in 
the best of humors, and had some good news to tell. 
Yes,’ be went on, “itis lucky for you, who thus 
neglect your own concerns, that you have afriend who 
interests himself in them.” 

“Tam very lucky in that respect, sir, indeed,” said 
the young man with a grateful simplicity that went 
straight to the rector’s heart. 

“Well, Charley,” said he, “the fact is, that aver since 
you told me your history, there was one point that 
puzzled menot alittle. I never doubted your word, my 
dear boy; I knew you were telling me what you im- 
agined to be the case; but in one instance I did doubt 
your facts. Thanks to this wise book, and he laid his 
hand affectionately on a pocket volume of Shakespeare, 
which lay on the table before him, and had been the 
companion of his travel, I know something of humaa 
nature, more, perhaps, than many who mix much more 


: 
a 


than I do in what they call ‘the world,’ and seo | 
nothing but one man and woman multiplied any number | 
of times, From what you told me of Captain Mangoe’s | 
great kindness to you during his‘life, I thought it in the 
highest degree improbable that he should omit—being 
so wealthy a man—to make nome sort of provision for 
you by will. I have now discovered, Charles, that he 
did av. There, don't flush so; itis not much, but you | 
are no longer ''—— 

“A beggar, sir, or a dependent ?”’ interrupted Charles, 
earnestly. ‘‘Is it really true that I am no longer 
that ?”” 

“Yos; itis true. It was very wrong in Mrs. Mangoe 
to conceal the fact; it was something more than wrong 
in her to tell yow (as I understand was the case) the 
mischievous falsehood that you were totally unprovided 
for; but Ido not think for a moment she meant to de- 
fraud you ofyourdue. She was actuated by 4 malignant 
fecling towards yourself, and perhaps she resented 
any portion, however small, of her late husband's 
wealth being bestowed upon one who was not his kith 
and kin. Herown account of thematter—forT brought 
her to book, I promise you, and frightened her not a 
little-—was, thatshe thoughtit better for your moral 
health (you being of a very®audacious and rebellions 
spirit, sir) that you should imagine yourself to be en- 
tirely dependent; but that she had always intended to let 
you know the true state of the caso sooner or later. Sle 
says that her having omitted to do so has been very 
muck on her mind ever since you disappeared from 
Madden House, and that part ofthe county, without af- 
fording her an opportunity of telling you that her dear 
husband had not forgotten you. Lassure youshe put 
her hanckerchief to her eyes, and seemed quite af- 
fected ; but they do say it’s only her griof that is af- 
fected, and that she is engaged to be married to her 
son’s tutor, who is about halfherage. But a& far as 
you are concerned, Steen, she has made all the repara- 
tion that could be expected, and we have no right, in 
charity to say ’’ (and here Lam afraid the rector winked) 
‘that she has been frightened into it. The long and 
short of the matter is, thata hundred a year was settled 
upon you for life by excellent Captain Mangoe, and you 
have had the first year’s allowance paid in advance (the 
least she could do,I told her, considering to what 
straits her culpable concealment of the matter had ex- 
posed you; aud here’s the money in twenty five pound 
Bank of England notes.” 

It was pleasant to see the rector counting them out 
one by one with the most. business-like gravity, while 
the recipient could apply himself to nothing save vain 
endeayors to express his thanks towards his living | 
triend, while his heart was full of no less fo him | 


towards him who had thus stretched forth to hima 
helping hand, as it were, from tho very grave itself, 

“This timely gift,” observed the rector, as they part- 
edlate with cordial “ good-nights,” ‘‘ will now, with 
gome slight additional help (which, I daresay, will not | 
bo wanting, even though Mr. Blissett should alter his 
mind upon the matter), insure our Oxford plan—such | 
power has gold to mould our dreams into realities. In | 
the meantime, don’t you be too extravagant, my young 

* millionaire.” . 

Which Charles, with a pleasant laugh, promised not 
to be. Yet, at that moment, the spendthrift had a 
scheme in his head for disposing of three-fourths of the 
money, and managed to put it into effect before the next 
weok was out. 

One of Mrs. Blissett’s greatest pleasures in old times 
waste hear her daughter, who had a very charming 
“‘toneh” on the piano, play and simg to her. The 
widow had been herself a musician before her physical 
affliction, and she dearly loved to listen to the har- 
monies which she could no longer evoke. When, how- 
ever, she left the Hall, she declined to take with her 
the little cottage-piano which used to stand in her sick 
room (notwithstanding that Mr. Mellish endeavored to 
convince her that it was as much her own and belonged 
ag little to her brother-in-law as her own bonnet and 
shawl); and so there was no music at Rill Bank. But on 
Friday next after the rector’s return, there arrived 
from the railway station an immense parcel, which | 
turned out upon inspection to be a very small but 
very pretty piano, and the carrier knew nothing about 
it except that there was nothing to pay. 

“Whocan it have come from?" cried Christie, her | 
eyes dancing with delight as this fairy casket was | 
brought up stairs. ‘ What an exquisite little thing it 
is, and how nicely it will stand here between the book- 
case and the window! Now, my own dear manima, you 
really must not look so grave. It can’t come from 
Uncle Frederick, you know, because we gave him to | 
understand that we did not want such a thing.” 
(Charles had had to frame some excuse about music 
being too much for the poor widow just at present, to 
account to his patron for her having left the instru- 
mentat the Hall.) 

“No, Christie, it does not come from your uncle; but 
it may come from some one else from whose hands wo | 
are equally bound not to accept it. Iam much afraid 
that the good rector, who, Iam sure, has no such sum 
to spare, as this must have cost, has'’’—— 


“Oh, dear me, I am _s0 sorry,” interrupted Christie 
with a disappointed look; “how foolish of me. Of} 
course, itis the rector. Who else would have thought | 
of such a pleasant surprise for us? Yes, itis certainly | 
he. However, as it can't be sent back to-day, there 
will be no harm in my just running my hands along it. 
Come; Iwill play you one of your dear old tunes, 
mamma—just one old tune, for the sake of auld lang 
syne.” 
am she sat herself down forthwith, and played so 
tenderly—so very differently from that rattling off an 
uir which so many of our young chignoned performers 
now aim at, under the name of ‘‘rapid execution’’—that 
Mrs. Blissett could not say “Nay” to her playing 
another, and then another. She wept—the poor lady 
—but they were not tears of bitter sorrow; tears, | 
-rather, which | 


|“than Ihave had during all my life before. 


FOUND DEAD. 


From the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
On looking on the happy autumn flelds, 


And thinking of the days Unat are no more, 

She was sorrowful, but not unhappy, a8 those who 
have no expression for their woe; and presently, as 
Christie went on with air after air, here and there sing- 
ing a tender old song with a tender voice, that seemed 


|as proper to her face as its perfume to a flower, the 


widow’s face grew calm-and even bright. Her pain was 
fuirly drowned in the sweet sounds. ; 
In the midst of this, who should happen to “just 


step in” but Mr. Charles Steen ! 


“Did you ever see such a beautiful little piano? A 
present from that naughty, extravagant man, Mr. Mel- 
lish!” exclaimed Christie. “So of course we can’t keep 
it. And yet I could almost cry at having to part with 
it. This last hour has been such a treat—has it not, 
dear mamma?” 

“It has been a great treat, my darling,”’ answered the 
widow; “but we must learn not to treat ourselves at 
the expense of others,” 


“Tam sure, dear Mrs. Blisset,’’ said Charles, earnest- 
ly, *‘ that it the donor were here, he would already con- 
sider himself richly paid for his invéstment; and talk- 
ing of treating yourselves, I hope you are not going to 
be so selfish as to stop playing, now I am come.” 


So some more tunes—somewhat less touching ones— 
were played, to the visitor's great satisfaction, until, in 
the middle of one of them, Christie suddenly stopped 
short with: ‘Mamma, what shallwedo? Here's that 
naughty, extravagant man coming up the lawn!” 


It was indeed the rector himself; and as to swathing 
that piano in its body-clothes of matting (let alone put- 
ting on its unmentionables), before he could get up- 
stairs, that was out of the question. Moreover, the 
strains of the music had already reached him through 
the open window, for he was clapping his hands and 
crying ‘Bravo, bravo!” as though he had white kid 
gloves on—only a little louder than is usual at the 
Opera. 

“What magic musichaye you got there?’ cried he, 
from beneath the window. 

“Come up and see, you wicked man!" cried Christie; 
then turned to her mother with: “however shall we 
make him take it back ?”’ 

But before she could make reply the rector was in the 
room. 

“Well, I must say it’s charming,” exclaimed he, 
looking at the instrument, instead of the performer or 
the audience. ‘But, upon my word, Mrs. Blisset, 
I had no idea you were such a_ prodigal! 
You would not allow your old piano to be brought 
acroas the road from one house to the other, and here 
you spend seventy guineas—for I am sure that never 
cost a penny less—upon a new one! However, it is a 
real beauty,and will, [doubt not, pay you excellent 
interest in the way of pleasure.”’ 

“Tdid not buy it,” said Mrs. Blissett. ‘It arrived 
here to-day, we know not from wllom or whence; and 
indeed we thought ’”’—— 


“That it had come from me?" laughed the rector. 
“J do assure you you are mistaken there. In the first 
place, Iam not half so liberal as you would credit me 
for being; and secondly, while you had a piano of your 
own—yes, of your very own, madam—at yonder house, 
I should not have dreamed of getting you another.” 


“But who can, then, have sent it to us?” exclaimed 
the widow. ‘Our friends in the county have been very 
kind; but I know how ill is the companionship of 
wealth and poverty, and I have steadily kept myself 
aloof from them; noris anyone, that I know of, sufii- 
ciently familiar with us to know that such an instru- 
ment would be accepaible.” 

“Tt’s this young millionaire, then!’’ exclaimed the 
rector inarapture. “It's jnst the sort of abominable 
trick that he would like to be at.” 


“Oh, Mr Steen !’’ cried the widow. (‘‘ Oh, Charles!” 
cried Christie involuntarily; but in the excitement that 
ensued, the affectionate familiarity passed fortunately 
unnoticed, save by the ear for which it was intended.) 
“This is really too bad—and too good—of you. To 
give away your first year's income in this way cannot 
be suffered.” 

“T have experienced more pleasure within the last 
half-hour, my dear Mrs, Blissett,”’ said Charles quietly, 
If you 
broke up that piano for firewood, I have alrealy had 
my money’s worth of it; so pray, do not speak of that, 
It was, however, # much cheaper toy than you imagine, 
Please to accept it, madam, from one who.if he were in- 
deed the millionaire that Mr. Mellish speaks of, could 
never, never repay you for— Please not to return my 
little present, Mrs. Blissett,” added the young man 


| suddenly with earnest pathos. 


“So be it, Charles,” said the widow, deeply moved, 
and taking his hand in hers; “and thank you kindly.” 
«How very good of you, Mr. Steen,”’ said Christie, 
with moist eyes. ‘ We shall always think of you when 


| we have our chamber-concerts.” 


Mrs; Blissett had never before that occasion called 
him Charles, although her daughter, upon some of 
those river-excursions to which we have referred, had 
fallen into that sisterly habit. And thus that pleasant 
episode of the piano was happily ended. 

Besides the water-trips which Steen and Christie were 
wont to take in the summer afternoons, they sometimes 


into the beech-woods, or to the pleasant pasture-lands 
round which the river wound, or even on the breezy 
downs, and sketched : and upon one of these occasions, 
& circumstance occurred in connection with a certain 
third person, which, although apparently trivial, be- 
came of such vast importance to the chief characters in 
this history, that it demands a chapterfor itself. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A LECTURE ON A SARSDEN STOXE. 


AuTHouGH, a8 has been mentioned, the sketching ex- 
cursions of Charles Steen and Christie had eyen extend- 
ed to the lofty downland at a considerable distance 
above Allgrove, there was one spot upon the downs 
which offered more temptation to their pencils than 
any other, and yet had hitherto remained unyisited. It 
was several miles away (notwithstanding that it was 
part of the Morden property), and perhaps the distance 
made Christie hesitate to undertake an expedition 
which would necessarily cause her mother to be left 
at home alone for many hours. It was not certainly 
that she eee any objection trom her, for al- 
thongh the village gossips held up their hands, and 
wondered at Mrs. Blissett’s imprudence in allowing 
“those two young people to be thrown so much to- 
gether,” the widow herself by no means discouraged 
the intimacy.’ It is probable that so sensible a woman 
had her own reasons for this indulgence. She had the 
utmost confidence in Christie, while her regard for 
Charles had grown by this time to be almost that of a 
mother for her boy, She was no longer rich, or occu- 
pying any high soctal rank, and perhaps her experience 
led her to attach a much smaller importance to such 
matters than is paid by folks who have never fallen 
through the thin ice of “ position ’’ into the stream of 
real life. Or perhaps (and this idea would sometimes 
intrude itself upon Steen, and chill him to the mar- 
row) she was paying the young man, as it were, “on 
account ” for a service which, whether he had promised 
to render her or not, she most certainly expected of 
him—albeit not a syllable had she spoken on the sub- 
ject since that dread interview in December, and it was 
now early June, 

The excursion in question was eventually proposed 
by the widow herself, 

“Why don’t rite take Charles to the Druid Stones?” 
said she to Christie, as they were at breakfast one 
morning. “He has never been there, has he ?” 

“No,mamma. Butit’s so far; and we did not like 
to leave you so long algne.” 

“Oh nonsense. I shall do very well, my dear. I will 
write and ask Mrs. Groves to lend me her littlé pony- 
carriage to-morrow; then Charles can drive you there 
and back quite comfortably, sure you cajJl upon old 
Jem Templar. Ihave not heard of the honest fellow 
for these six months; he was the very last person, you 
know, about whom your poor dear father spoke, and I 
should much like to have news of him.” 


So, the next morning early acharming one“ inthefront | 


ot June,” the two young folks set out for the downs in 
the manner suggested; the hind seat of the little car- 
riage was occupied with their portfolios and aluncheon- 
basket, for, of course, Christie sat in front; but as for 
Charles, if it had not been “for the lookof the thing,’’ 
he might almost as well have been on foot, since he had 
to walk up the whole mile-long hill, in consideration 
for the duodecimo pony. Once on the summit, how- 
ever, they drove along ata trot over the same ground 
on which we accompanied the poor squire six months 
ago; but the hard unyielding sod was now sprin, 
turf; the nipping air was exchanged for the soft brea 
of summer, laden with fresh thymy scents and che 
sounds, with the fitful music of the sheep-bells, an 
the hurried yet so perfect notes of the unseen skylark ; 
while the fog that had hung around the doomed man 
(like that airy mantle which the gifted seer perceives 
around those whom death awaits) was nowhere to be 
seen, nor scarcely a3 much as a cloudin the clear blue 
vault of heaven. Below, the very world seemed 
stretched before them, 80 extensive was the view; and 
above woods, and tower, and steeple stood out, more 
conspicuous than all, that cluster of tunereal trees 
called Newnham Clump. As she pointed it ont to her 
companion, how little did the young girl think that “I 
shall soon seo Newnham Clump”’ were her father's 
latest words; not did she even know that under it, 
though hidden from them by the swelling upiand, lay 
the scene ufhis death. 


But the particular spot they had come to see was but 
little altered by variation ot season; its grand myste- 
rious features were independent of storm or sunshine, 
wind or culm. Asa man of the world, who has reached 
the ordinary limit of human life, smiles contemptu- 
ously at the endless social pother he sees going on 
about him, these monuments of antiquity, that had 
watched the warring of the elements for unnumbered 
ages, stood silent, grim, unmoved, throughout the 
Shenae of the year. Perhaps by contrast with the 
growing green about them, the half dozen trees in leaf, 
the sunshine that strove to mellow their gaunt looks 
in vain, the monstrous stones seemed even more weird 
and unnatural than in the wintry gloom; the few that 
still maintained their original proportions towered 
above the one or two mean eottages, as thongh con- 
temptuous of the puny works of modern men; and 
those scarred by fire, and broken by irreverent hands, 
or their jagged shadows for a curse upon the barren 
soil, 

There was no green bill, as at far-famed Avebury, on 
which a vistor could mount, and mark the whole circle 
of their range, and note where here and there @ ar 


of the past was missing; but, on the other hand, the 


spot was bare and open to the view; the area, too, was 
smaller; and Charles and Christie, having put up their 
quick-stepping pony in a shed adjoining Jem Templar’s 
cottage, with a bag of corn hung round its neck for o 


| reward—more appreciated than any collar of the Bath 
éargied their portfolios (for they could use their pencils) 


by human creatures—they circumambulated the entire 
“village,” admiring each stolid stone like make-believe 
idolaters, or noting the green depressions which marked 
—like scars upon earth’s face—the place whence it had 
been ruthleasly removed. It is doubtful whether an 

two membera of the Archmological Society, note-boo 

in hand, ever spent a morning among the Druid Stones, 
we Will not say ina more improving manner, but, at 


~ 


' ‘the mysteries of Rees made his mouth water ; he 


- Fungus ; at another time, when we have moro leisure, 


wD 
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all events, in one more entirely satisfactory to them- 
selves. We do not say even that their talk was relig- 
jously confined to antiquities and the past; they were 
#0 farfrom antique themselyes that they may be ex- 
cused if they sometimes conversed of the present and 
speculated on the future. 

Their paleological duties performed, the young folks 
returned to Jem Templar’s cottage, in the garden 
whereof stood, behind a row of beehives, which it shel- 
tered from the north, one of the finest.of these stone 
giants, which, after luncheon, they proceeded to sketch, 
while the proprietor of the little plot watched their 
proceedings close by with an interest which, «8 the 
likenesses grew on the cardboard, became slightly 
mixed with awe. r 

“ Well, now, that’s downright wonderful, miss,” said 
Jem approvingly, as Christie's dextrous fingers ap- 
proached the end of their toil. ‘“ It’s like as like can be. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Dr. Fungus (who I just see a 
coming along the avenue there, as he calls it) was to 
object to your taking the book home with you, as like- 
wise to this young gentleman’s doing it. It’s just 
earrying the stone away with you; and the doctor 
would send a poor man to prison for even chipping 
one on ‘em up for a pigsty, if he had his way.” 

Christie laughed heartily at this honest compliment, 
and turned her eyes to “ the avenue,” up which was 
plainly to be gr a large blue umbrella jogging 


along upon a little horse, As these objects drew nearer, 
the Uoctor himself came into view between them, with 
the white-and-blue spectacles, ich were throughout 
all séasons as permanent institutions as were the Druid 
Stones themselves. 

“T hope I see you well, Miss Blissett ?’’ said he, a 
little stiffly, as though doubtful of his reception from 
that young lady; “and how are you, Mr. Steen?” 
added he more graciously. “Sketching, eh? I am 
gied to see young people witha love for antiquities. 

ow I shall be glad to lionize you over the whole 
place; and I think I may say without conceit, you will 
mot find so good a guide in the county.” 

The little doctor, who spoke nothing but the truth 
regarding his scientific knowledge, for it was both pro- 
found and extensive, shared the weakness tor lecturing 
common to so muny of his learned brethren. The idea 
of having a couple of young neophytes to introduce to 


looked upon the youthful pair with no less satistfac- 
tion than an arch-Druid might have done upon a 
couple of tender victims awaiting the sacrificial flame 
in a wicker prison. 

“You are very good, Dr. Fungus; we have been all 
round the place already,” said Christie simply. 

“All round the place!” repeated the learned doctor, 
as though to convince bimself lve had heard aright. “I 
am afraid, young lady, you might just as well have 
stopped at home. To go ‘all round the place,’ as you 
eall it, properly, and in an intelligent manner, would 
take you six months at least. I dare say, now, you 
have not oven observed that these stohes are unhewn 
—a fuct which at once establishes the priority of this 
temple in point of time to Stonehenge itself.” 

“Wedid observe that fact, sir,’”’ answered Charles 
eens: his heartstrings tickled with secret 
mirth. 

“And no groat credit to you either, sir,’’ observed | 
the lecturer, displeased at the interruption, ‘ for only 
making use of youreyes. You know little or nothing, 
Twill venture to say, about the respective merits of 
the Planetarium and Ophite theories. You are utterly 
unaware that you are now beholding the mystic union 
ot the serpentine and solar superstitions. Bring out 
the ladder, Jom, and from the top of this stone I will 

oint out tothe young lady and gentleman the out- 
ines of the Ophite Hierogram.”’ 

“TI am afraid mamma will be expecting us,” said 
Christie quietly ; ‘so you must excuse us to-day, Dr. 


we suall be delighted to hearall about the ‘Fire-a- 

(ih 

“The Hierogram |” explained the doctor viciously. | 
“Dear, dear, what ignorance! Why, Jem here knows 
mors about it than that—don’t you, Jem?” 

“Well, I don't rightly understand the matter my- 


folf,”’ said snodest Jem, scratching his head, “though 
I’m sure it ain't for want of youn teaching, doctor. 
But what I do wish is, as Icould pick up another an- 
cient coin or two among these stones, like that as IT 
took down to the Hall just afore your poor father died. 
Your good mother gave me half-a-crown, miss, and 
promised to send me what it f-tched if the thing 
turned out to be real silver ; what I suppose it didn’t, 
since I ve heard nothing about it.” 

“It was not likely to be silver, Jem,’’ observed the 
doctor testily ; “ or if it were, it would be most prob- 
ably an old crown-piece, that dropped here from some 
visitor's pocket, and which you took for an ancient 
coin.” 

“Nay, nay, doctor,”’ answered Jem resolutely. “If 
we ain't all larned folks like you, we ain't born 
naturals neither, so as not to know good money when | 
we seesit. That were no crown-piéece as I found in yon 
potato-feld. It were an ancient coin, I tell you ; and 
there was summut like a man and horse upon it—as it 
might be the doctor and his powny, only the powny 
had neither saddle nor bridle, and tiie doctor was 
without his umbrella and everythink else.” 


Charles roared at this numismatic description, while 
Dr. Fungus, who was slightly disconcerted by Jem’s 
independence, turned to Qhristie, and inquired, in | 
quite a subdued tone of voice, whether she was not of 
his own opinion with respect to the crown-piece. 


“T did not see the coin myself,” said she, “but 
poor papa thought it was a very curions one. Strangely 
enough, he had put it in his pocket, on that sad morn- 
ing he started for Newnham, for the express purpose of 
showing it to you, whom he said he was sure to see at 


the meet.” 
“You don't say so!” cried the little doctor, much 


excited. ‘‘ What a dreadful thing!" (He was alluding ; Blissett. ‘We have all our work to do—all, at least, 


to the loss of the coin, and notof the squire.) “Tobe 
lost forever, perhaps, just after its being seen for once 
in a thousand years! Why, what on earth can have 
become of it? It may be priceless, ma’am. Who can 
have got it? Confound it, sir,”’ added he with violence, 
turning short round upon Steen, “ who has got it ? Hé's 
a thief, whoever he is. Did you hear what that young 
lady said, sir? 1t was meant for me.” e 

“Well Ihave not got it, doctor,” returned Charles, 
laughing; ‘though, if I had, you should have it for 
the crown-piece you despise so much. I think we must 
be going, Miss Christie? Will you piease to* put to’ 
the pony, Jem ?” 

“Stay. Just place the ladder against yonder stone, 
Jem,"’ interposed the doctor. 
getting ready, my young friends, can at least point 
out to you the principal features of the Ophite Hiero- 
gram.” 

All three accordingly climbed to the top of the stone, 
which, large as it was, scarcely offered accommodation 
for so many persons; a slight win had arisen, very 
sensibly telt at their present elevation, and, moreover, 
the two young people trembled with suppressed laugh- 
ter, so that their situation was perilous as well as lu- 
dicrous in a high degree. 

“Banish for a moment from your minds,” com- 
menced the lecturer, ‘all thought of the intervening 
ages, and place yourselyes’’—— r 

“Stop a bit; I'm slipping,’’ cried Christie. 

“Place yourselves in the far-back past’’—— 

“You'll place me in the illimitable future, doctor, if 
you don’t stand still,’ said Charles. “For goodness 
sake, don’t whirl that umbrella.” 

“I'm not whirling it, sir,” answered the doctor irri- 
tably: ‘Iam pointing—if you will pay me the favor of 
your attention—to yonder avenue. You are doubtless 
aware that ull these Sarsen, or more properly, Sarsden 
stones—of which there are supposed to have been 
originally three hundred and sixty-five’—— 

“For the days of the year?” inquired Christie, under 
the impression she had made au intelligent observa- 
tion. 

“Good Heavens! what did the Druids know 
about our calendar, ma’am ?” said the doctor sharply. 
“Do you suppose they kept Shrove-Tuesday and 
Ash-Weduesday ? 


“While the carriage is | 


| whom God has not thought fit to lay his hand upon, as 
| here, and render useless; and she pointed to herself 
for an instant with touching pathos. ‘ Four inter- 
| ruptea task’’—she spoke with the utmost deliberation, 
and gazed upon himas though she were reading his 
very soul—"‘ must now be resumed. There is no heed 
to refer toit, I see.’’ 

Perhaps she feared that the young man’s strength ef 
mind would again. succumb, if she should adjure him 
with that carnest solemnity she used before ; but if 60 
‘she took an unnecessary precaution, The wholesome 
toils and pleasures of the last six months had dune 
much to dispel the yague impression her former werds 
had laid upon Charles Steen. He had ventured more 
than once of late to look the ghastly spectre of sus- 
| picion she raised boldly in the face, and had pronounced 
it a mental delusion—asg, indeed, on the widow's part 
at least, it undoubtedly was. 


tinge of that severity in his tone (although he wae 
probably himself unaware of its presence) which dec- 
tors use towards their refractory patients, “it would 
be hypocrisy in mo to pretend that I do not recognize 
the subject at which you hint; it would be worse, be- 
cause more harmful than hypocrisy, not to tell you 
(what I ought to have said when you last spoke upon 
this matter) that your suspicions are baseless as a 
dream. You are doing, Iam well convinced, the deepest 
wrong of which the human mind is capable; you are 
imputing a hideous crime of Cain—to a perfectly inno- 
cent man,” 

“ Ay, the crime of Cain,” repeated the widow, slowly. 

“ Yes, my dear Mrs. Blissett, 1 love and honor you 
and yours more deeply than I can say—more deeply, 
perhaps, than I dare to tell you—but I have my duty 
to do in this matter.” (The widow shook her 
head witl, a sad smile.) “No, do not mistake me, 
madam, I do not mean my duty to my patron, 
but ahigher,ifmore common one—that which is laid 
| upon all honest men—namely, to speak the truth. L 
tell you, madam, at thorisk of your displeasure, you 
aro doing, in your heart,a cruel and most grievous 
wrong. Jtis most painful tome to have to speak to you, 
my honored friend aud benefactress, such words as 
these; it would be more painful still—so distressing, 


I say, it is evident enough that | indeed, to one in my peculiar position (as you must 


these Sarsden stones portray the course of the Serpent, | surely perceive), that I must positively decline to do it 
and that the scene before us plainly symbolizes Eterni- | —to enter into any argument upon this subject; to 


ty. There is the coil, the tail, the head— 
hat!” ejaculated the little doctor at the top of his voice, 
as the white hat, litted by a puff of wind stronger than 
common, rose gracefully into the air, disclosing its blue | 
lining, and, falling upon the sloping down, rolled mer- } 
rily away at the rate of, some six miles an hour. 
Paralyzed with mirth, his companions could offer no 
assistance; and the lecturer, descending hastily from his | 
rostrum, had himself to mount and ride bareheaded 
and blue-spectacled after his vagabond property. Nor 
was its recovery an easy matter; for although he pres- | 
ently overtook it, his usually docile steed, alarmed at | 
the revolving object which he had hithertoonly known 
as stationary upon his master’s head, declined to ap- 
proach it, and thus tae chase continued until pursuers 
and pursued were hidden by the slope of the hill, The 
period of their return being so doubtful, and the op- 
portunity of escape from archmology so tempting, 
Charles and Christie in the mean time set off home. | 
They were delighted with their day's trip, and promised | 
themselves another visit to the Druid Sones as soon as" 
practicable: they planned this and that excursion of | 
pleasure for the next day and the next; fateseemed to 
have in store an endless chain of such wholesome en- 
joyments. Is it not generally when one day is the proto- 
type of its successor, and there is nothing to give hint 
of change, that the greatest vicissitudes of human ‘life 
take place? just as on the most still and cloudless days | 
the volcano bursts, or the earthquake “smacks its | 
mumbling lips o’er the thiek-peoplod city.” It was | 
loig before Charles and Christie sought stream or wood 
or down again in one another's company, nor, indeed, 
under the same circumstances, were they ever to do so 


My Aat, my | name thename of him on whom your dreadful suspi- 


cious So unjustly rest, and to defend him as though he 
wero a criminal arraigned.” 
f 


he young man spoke with uncommon vigor and 
eloquence, for he not only felt deeply the necossity of 


| Temonstrance, but he had rehearsed this very scene, 


woll knowing that sooner or later it must needs occur. 
The earnestness and confidence he displayed were not 
without their effect upon the widow. She changed 
color once or twice while he was speaking; and the 
quiet smile ofincredulity which had sat upon her lips 
when ho began, had disappeared before he ended, She 
had raised herself upon hercouch at first as her custom 
was when axcited, bué now she lay back on her sofa- 
pillow in silent thought. 

“You are not angry, my dear madam,I trust?” ob- 
served the young ian, earnestly. 

“ Angry, Charles ?’’ returned she, almost in a whis- 
per. ‘‘ No,indeed; I am notangry. Lhonor you for 
every word you havo said. Angry? How far do you 
misjudgeme! Why, helpless as Lam, dear boy, Heaven 
knows I. would gladly part with this poor right hand 
of mine, could I believe as you do, Widowedas Iam 
—<deprived of him who was more to me, much more 
than tongue can tell, and who, being torn away from 
my poor heart, has left an aching void there naught 
can fill—yet I say, if you could but convince me, as you 
seem couvineed yourself” (here she looked up a mo- 
ment with the old glance of distrust and doubt), “ I 
should almost be happy.” : 

“IT can convince you, madam.’” 

“What a fate is theirs,’’ continued she, in the same 
low earnest tones, and apparently without having 


more. 


CHAPTER XX. 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER THINGS, A PRESCRIPTION FOR 
SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


DirectLy the young folks saw Mrs. Blissett’s face, 
they know that something had happened of an unwel- 
come sort. 

“There is bad news, Charles,” said she at once; “ bad, 
at least, for Christie and me.” 

“Then certainly bad for me, dear madam, said Steen 
gravely. 

« Well, I fear it will be, my dear young friend. Here 
is a lotter for you from Mr. Frederick Blissett.’’ (They 
had left home upon their excursion before the post 
camo in, otherwise the calendar of their lives would 
have contained one white day the less.) “And I know, 
in part, the contents of it, sincehe has also written to 
Mr. Mellish. Youare getting too much attached, it 
seems, to us poor folks; and you are to goaway. Mr. 
Frederick Blissett” (the widow always spoke of him 
thus, as though he were a younger brother still) “ has 
returned from abroad, and requires your immediate 
presence in town.” F 

White and silent, Charles took up the letter, while 
Christie, white as he, watched the expression of his 
eyes, a8 the rabidly hurried through its contents. 
There was not a ray of hope orcomfort in them. ‘It 
is quite true, ” sighed he, “dear Mrs. Blissett. Lam to 


heard his-observation, ‘‘who have the guilt of blood 
at theirown doors! Who does not shun them! They 
would shun even my Christie.” 

“Hush! madam: be silent, if. you please,’ cried 
Steen. ‘ Thisis mere mad prejudice and wicked hallu- 
cination. What are your proofs ?” 

“Nay, what are yours, sir?’ criad the widow, nery- 
ously. “Oh, what would I pive tobe shown that Iam 
wrong, nay, mad—to know thatI have nourished evil 
in my heart against this man so long without a 
cause |’" 

“Task for no reward, madam ; but my conditions 
are; first, that you will answer me one question ; 
secondly, when you have received the proof which yen 
desire, that this subject is closed between us forever. 
Do you understand ?—forever.” 

“Yes, yes; I understand,” cried the widow, eagerly. 
“Tfonly you can give me proof, I will dismiss the 
dreadful thing, not only from my lips, but from my 
thoughts, as though it had been but an evil dream. 
But the proof—the proof |!” , 


“Nay, madam ; first the question, I ask, then, have 

you ever had any ground—tbe slightest—for the herri- 

le suspicion you have so long entertained, beyond 
mere evil dreaming—that is, prejudice, distrust, and" 
—Charles hesitated. 

“And hate,” observed the widow, quietly concluding 
his sentence. “ You may say that,for1 didhatehim. I 
confess, Charles,” said she, solemnly, ‘I have had ne 
tangible—grounds—lawyer’s grounds—for this suspie- 
ion. But from the very first, a something—you may eall 
it what you will—an instinct, a dread presentiment, took 


go. Ihave long expected this, I have felt that I was | hold upon me! ay, and it holds me now.” 


too happy here.” He glanced involuntarily towards 
Christie, but her face was turned aside, and even while 
he yet was speaking, she noiselessly left-the room. 


“ Was this before the result of the inquest, madam ?” 
“Yes: from the very first. But when I knew—as 
youknow, Charles, for you can’t deceive me there— 


‘*Thave long expected this, too, Charles,” said Mrs, 


that my dear husband came to hia yntimely end by tha 


Madam," returned he earnestly, and not without a _ 


POUND DEAD. 


bend of man: Whatman, asked I of my bruised heart, 
sould have done se foul a deed, but one? What man 
was my Frank's enemy, but one? What man could 
reap a benefit by his death, and therefore seek to mur- 
dor him, save one ?” 

Once more she fell back of the pillow, gasping for 
breath ; but her eyes were rooted on the young man’s 
face, and never left it for a manne a “And now, your 

roof, your proof, sir,"” whispered she. 
mn It FA a stort ono, dearest madam, but very decisive. 
‘The murder of your poor husband—if murder it was— 
could not by possibility have been committed by the 
hand to which your suspicion pointe, for the simple 
reason, that no man can be in two places—in this case, 
miles away—at the same time. I know, I am positively 
certain as one who was not witness of the fact can be— 
that at the hour your husband came to his sad end in 
Burslem Bottom, the man whom you are wrouging by 
your doubts was ill and in his own bed in London; I 


* am absolutely certain of it.’”” 


The intensity of conviction with which the young 
man spoke was such that the perspiration stood ont 
apon his forehead ; but he showed no other sign of agi- 
tation, and met the widow's searching glance with a 
look as fixed and resolute asher own, The victory was 
his. 

“ God bless and reward yon, Charles Steen,"’ cried she, 
bursting into tears—almost the first he had ever seen 
her shed. ‘I have done my brother wrong.” 


Steen had received some half a dozen letters from his | 


patron during the six montlis the latter had been 
abroad, all curt and business-like ; nor was the present 
missive an exception in point of style: 


“180 Grafton Street. 


“My pear Stn.—I have returned to town some days, 
during which I have boen engagod in house-hunting ; 
and at last haye found a residence to my liking—the 
above address. Mrs. Maude will come hither from Clif- 
ford Street as my housekeeper. But I require you at 
once-to superintend the removal of my things; there 
are hundreds of letters, receipts, etc., to be looked 
through and destroyed or retained as may seem proper. 
Tam quite unequal to any mental worry of this sort. I 
also require your immediate presence for another rea- 
son, and shall expect you by the train which (if I re- 
member rightly) leaves Harbrook at four o’clock. My 
kindest compliments to my sister-in-law, and love to 
my niece. 

“Yours truly, Frep Buisserr.”’ 

It was impossible (it being already 3.30) that Charles 
should obey his patron in tho matter of the four o'clock 
train, or indeed go up totown that night at all ; infor- 
mation which he dispatched by telegraph forthwith. 
The time even then was short enough that inter- 
yened between the present moment and the hour 
of departure by the next morning's express; short 
enough for even business arrangements connected 
with the Hall, and far too short. for leave-takings 
with friends at Allgrove. For.was it not possible 
that he was never to visit that dear spot again? 
Never since the poor squire had been laid in his grave 
had so gad an evening fallen ,upon tho little household 
at Rill Bank as that which they now passed ; although 
Mr. Mellish came to dine and keep their spirits up, on 
this eve of parting with their common friend, with 
copious quotation from Shakspeare. It was mutually 
agreed that there should be no farewells in the morn- 
ing with respect to the ladies (as to the rector, he in- 
sisted upon driving his young friend over to the sta- 
tion in his own little conveyance), 60 that their good- 
byes at night were last adieux, 


When the Jad held out his hand to the widow, she 
said: Nay; stoop down, dear boy; and kissed his 
ehesk with her pale lips. 


And when the rector was following him and Christie 
from the room, she signed to him to stop. “ The 
young folks may have a word to say to one another 
in private, Mr. Mellish ; Imm sure they feel this part- 
ing.” 

“T‘shall miss the young dog myself,” said the rec- 
tor, ‘more than I care to show him.” 

“You,” smiled Mrs. Blissett. ‘ Why, you carry your 
heart on your sleeve, as your friend Shakspearo writes. 
You have spoiled the boy moro than any of us.”’ 

“Peoh, pooh, ma’am;l yo done nothing of the 
kind,” answered the rector irritubly, for he piqued 
himself on his freedom from all sentimental weak- 
nesses. “I have not hesitated to praise him when he 
has deserved it, but in his studies and conduct I have 
been a strict disciplinarian.” 

“You have indulged him in every possible way,” re- 
iterated the widow; “‘and you were quite right, for he 
is a thoroughly good lad. Ilove him as though he 
were my own son.” 


“That's fortunate, ma'am,” replied the rector dryly; 
“for if you allow him and Christie to make thoir 
adieux alone together in this way, in all probability hoe 
will be your son. I shouldu’t wonder if he had pro- 
posed to her already.” 

“ You had better go and so,” said the widow, with 
an imperturbable smile. 

“ We are all bewitched with this young rogue's com- 
pany,” quoth the rector in the words of his favorite 
Falstaff, as he did her bidding. “If the rascal havo 
not given me medicines to make me love him, I'll be 
hanged; it could not be else; I have drunk medi- 
cines,’"” 

But, happily, it is not necessary to use love-potiong 
to win the affections of those of our fellow-creatures 
whose love is alone worth haying; the best prescription 
is not to be found in the pharmacopeia, but among 
the homely recipés of the herbalist; and that which 
Charles Steen used was of the simplest sort, and found 
in every human hedegrow. It was made up of the fol- 

in 
ig Ae manners, good will, and a good heart.’* 


physical and moral gnples; good looks, good ) 


CHAPTER XXI, 
THE NEW VALET. 


Ox arriving in town, on the morrow, Steen drove at 
once to the address in Grafton Street; a large and 
handsome house, but with that atmosphere of aristo- 
cratic gloom about it, peculiar to the locality, which is 
apt to give common people the blue-devils. It had 
been hired with its furniture, just as it stood: perhaps 
the dark oak chairs and tables had pleased the now 
tenant's artist eye, though that could scarcely be said 
of the ceilings, whence hideous tigures—the monstros- 
ity of which may have been owing to the position of 
the decorator, who, as it seemed, must have stood on 
his head—threatened to tall; the ancient billiard-room, 
too, at the back of the house, had doubtless attracted 
Mr. Blissett, by reason of its capabilities for a studio, 
to which it was now in or of being adapted. The 
front-door was opéned by an individual of such irre- 
proachable appearance, & middlé-aged personage, 80 
utterly without any social expression (unless his black 

arments announced him to be in the undertaking 
ine), that Charles scarcely knew how to address him. 
Was he really a major-domo (footman he could never 
be), or was he & gentleman caller, who chanced to be 
leaving the house at the moment, and whose appear- 
ance as the visitor rang the bell was a mere coinci- 
dence? Ashe did not offer to move from the front 
step, however, Charles ventured to ask him whether 
Mr. Blissett was at home. 

“My master is not within just now, sir,” was the 
reply, in the middle of which the speaker removed his 
hat with extreme haste—"“I ask your pardon, sir: but 
the fact is, I was just going out when the bell rang, 
and forgot that my head was covered.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Steen. “Are you, then, in 
Mr. Blissett’s service?” 

“T have the honor to be his valet and confidential 
servant, sir. But until his establishment is completed, 
I make myself generally useful; though I am arraid I 
have shown ny incapacity for being his footman,’’ 

Not a muscle of his countenance moyed, Was it all 
& joke of this solemn man’s? Certainly he spoke as 
little like a valet as he had acted like a footimam. 

“Tam Mr, Steon,” said the visitor quietly. ‘Take 
the luggage, please, and show me my room,” 

“Ton thousand pardons, sir: I ought to have known 
| at once,”’ answered the valet, motioning the cabman to 
place the portmanteaus in the hall. “There are no ar- 
rangements in the houses, sir, for your sleeping accom- 
modation. I believe you are for the present to occupy 
your old apartment in Clifford street. But Mrs. Maude 
is within-doors, and will give you every information.” 

The ma&s manner was respoctiul enough, and yet 
there was in ita vague something which was disagree- 
able. To Charles’s perhaps over-sensitive ears, itseem- 
ed to say: “You are no longer the only confidential 
personage employed by Mr. lrederick Blissett, young 
gentleman,” 

But at this moment the door of the back dining- 
room (which was the new housekeeper's sanctum) waa 
opened by that lady, and at her appearance the valet 
withdrew with dignity into his own region, which was 
in the close neighborhood of the studio. 

Mrs. Maude beckoned Charles into her parlor, with 
her Lo a on her lip. 

“Did you ever set eyes on such aman, Mr. Stern?” 
said she, when she hadcerefully closed the door. “ Oh, 
how pleased Iam to sce you! Poor Mr. Blissett, I do 
believe, is going out of his mind!” 

“Whatis the matter? Tell me all about it, Mrs. 
Maude.” 

“ Alas, I know scarcely anything, Mr. Stern,” said she 
hurriedly. “I don't even know what tothink. My 
master—for you know I am his housekeeper dow—is 50 
changed you would scarcely recognizshim. Ha came 
home weeks and weeks ago—though you were not to be 
told—a mere shadow, skeleton! He has got something 
on his mind which is wearing him to a thread, which is 
hurrying him into his grave, And the presence of this 
Morris—valot, steward, Heaven knows what ho is! 
keeper who watches a lunatic, I sometimes think !— 
makes him ever s0 much worse.” 

4 “9 he bring this Morriswith him from abroad, 
then ?”” 
| “No, sir, I think not; although ho was in this house 
before Icame toit, ‘The dreadiul man will sometimes 
come and sit here—in my own parlor—by the hour and 
taik tome, He talks about you, sir, very often,” 

“Talks about me? What does he know about me?” 
asked Charles, with curiosity, and hardly able to re- 
| press @ smile at the poor housekeeper’s vehement yet 
irightened manner, All the starch of deportment 
wherein she used to pride herself above everything was 
quite gone; she was as limp as a thread-paper. 

“He doesn't know any thing, but he wants to know 
a greatdeal. He tries topump mo, sir, about you ; 
and he is thatclever that I am suré ho would have 
lourned every thi by this time, only, as you are 
aware, I had nothing to tell him.’’ 

“Well, don’t be alarmed, Mra Maude, upon my ac- 
count,” returned Charles cheerfully. ‘“Iassure you I 
thinkit’s very flattering that Morris should interest 
limselfso much concerning my affairs.” 

“Oh, pray, Mr. Steen don t talk like that,” cried tho 
housekeeper, wringing her hands ; “it's not a matter 
to joke about. There is something very wromg some- 
where ; and I have had nobody to speak a word with 
aboutit until now. I've known fir. Blissett these 
many, many years ; he has been very good to mo in 
his way and I’ve a good salary from him—else, you 
may depend upon it, I would not stay in this house, 
as is moro like 4 sarcoffergus than a place for live peo- 
ple. And that reminds me, Mr Steen, of one ver 
dreadful thing. Iput 4 hand to help in any way 
could when I first came here, the house being so short 
| of servants ; and since I understood his ways 80 well, I 
took upon me to dust out master’s studio. But he was 
very angry indeed when he found me at it one after- 


pst 


noon, and ssid I was a apy, like all the rest.—Only 
think of my being a spy?” said the old lady, drawing 
herself up with a touch of hor old dignity. 

“Aspyl" exclaimed Charles. the remembrance of 
that very term having been applied to himself, and the 
recollection of u certain charcoal sketch flashing upon 
him simultaneously. ‘‘That was ridiculous indeed. 
Did you see any thing particular in the studio?” 

“Well, sir, I did,’ said the housekeeper, sinking her 
voice to the level of a sick-room whisper. “I saw 
something very strange indeed, There was always a 
drawing of a face in charcoal—the same face, but not 
the same drawing ; for sometimes it was not nearly so 
advanced as at others; he must have set to work at 
itevery morning, and rubbed it out again at night. 
That was odd enough, you'll say. But whose face 
do you thinkit was, sir? Why, the face of Mr. Blissett 
the elder ; younever saw him, but I had seen him 
twice, and recognised it at once; yes, sir, the fuas of 
his dead brother, and with such an awful look upon it 
thatit quite haunts pie now.—Husbh ! there’s my mas- 
ter. For goodness’ sake, sir, don't say one word of 
what I have told you,” 

There was the noise of s latch-key thruat hurriedly 
into the hall-door, and then Mr. Blissett’s tread was 
heard in the passaye. Steen went into the hall at once 
to meet him. His patron's appearance was indeed 
altered for the worse since they last mot. His eyes: 
wero more sunken; his cheeks thinner; his limbs, al-- 
ways frail, had lost flesh, as though he had just recov- 
ered from a long and serious illness. His tones sounded 
hollow and almost sepulchral in their gloom, as he 
greeted the young man, and held out his wasted hand, 

“Well, Mr. Steen, you are come at last,” said he, as 
he led the way into the dining-room. “ How are folka 
at Allgrove ?’” 

“Quite well, sir. Mrs. Blissett, Iwas to be particu- 
lar to say, begged to give you welcome back to Enug~ 
land. Miss Curistie sent her most dutiful regards."! 

“And you—I suppose you wore overwhelmed with 
affectionate adieux ?” observed the painter, with a rapid 
cross-fire of his deep-sunk eyes, 

“They were kinder to me, sir, throughout my stay, 
than tongue can tell,’’ answered Steen, impressively. 

“Aut There was a long pause, during which Mr. 
Blissett walked to the window, and stared through it, 
although there was not more to be seen than is usual 
in Grafton street—namely, nothing. 

“Ido not know in what I have offonded you, sir,’’ 
said Steen, respectfully, ‘‘but I perceive you are of- 
fended.” 

“Not at all, sir,” replied Mr. Blissott, facing round. 
“There is surely no offeuse in my relations preferring 
so pleasant a young gentloman as you to myself.” 

“T hope my management of affairs at the Hall has 
not displeased you, sir,” observed Steen, without no- 
ticing his patron’s most embarrassing observation. 
“Mr. Mellish expressed himself as satisfied.” 


“Yes, sir; that is all well enough. And if it were 
otherwise, what would it matter? You are now in an 
independent position.’ This was spoken with yreat 
bitterness. ‘You have an income of your own; why 
should you care for my displeasure ?"’ 

“ Gratitude, as well as duty, Mr. Blissett, will always. 
teach me, I hope, to pleaso you whenever I can,” 


“T may soon have to put-that to the proof,” said the 
painter; ‘then we shall see.” He hesitated for a mo- 
ment; then he held out his hand with frankness: “I am 
ill, Steen; ¥ hes must forgive my bitter words. The 
whole world is as the apples of the Dead Sea shore to me, 
My moods shift within mo like the wind, and, like the 
wind, I find no rest. I can not apply myself to any- 
thing—any sortof brain work. Ihavesadly wanted you 
of late tohelp me, There are heaps of letters to be 
looked over at the old place; nine out of ten to be burn- 
ed, perhaps, but some to be preserved. You will have 
yourown room in Clifford Street—it is buta stone’s 
throw from here, you know—until thatis done. As for 
meIcan only paint. That isthe one blessing for which 
I have to thank Iam sure I.don’t know Whom. If Art 
does not help me, she is an ungrateful hussy indeed, 
for, for her alone have I lived, for her alone have I 
served, her alone of all gods have I worshiped. Hyen 
the mention ot her makes me quite sentimental, you 
see, Steen.” And he laughed that unpleasant and grat- 
ing laugh, which is to a aneer what the full-blown » 
flower is tothe bud, ‘ By-the-by,” continued ho care-' 
lessly, ‘‘talking of art reminds me of a matter in which 
I neod your assistance—an opportunity for putting into 
effect that wish to ploaso me which you have been so 
good as to express.” 

“The sooner Ae make proof of that desire, Mr. Blis- 
sett, the bettor I shall be pleased,’’ said Charles earnest- 
ly, touched with his patron's evident mental dajection 
in which indeed there was a something which seam 
to border on despair, 

“You shall be gratified at once, then—or at least to- 
morrow. You remember what I told you of the Heaven- 
ly Children out of Baker's Chronicle ;. the sa and girl 
that appeared in the reign of Stephen, clothed in greon> 
who spoke a strange tongue, and when they were taught 
Norman, could tell naught of where they came from, 
except that they were of the land.of St. Martin, where 
there were churches but no sunshine 7’ 

“I remember it well, sir. The legend ran that the 
boy died, shortly after he was baptized, but that the 
girl grew up a wondrous beauty.” ‘ 
“Yes. Well I have seen just such a girl; the most 
Spirituelle and lovely creature that ever walked tho 
earth, | would give a hundred pounds to get her to sit 
for her portrait—as the Heavenly Child, you know.” 

“And will she not do so? Is money no object to 


her?” ‘ 
“Yes; she is poor enough—wretchedly Bees But 
her father, an old broken-down clerk in 4 Parisian house, 


one Mr. Joseph Bird, has scruples—insists upon some 
responsible person being in the studio at the samotime. — 
The fact is, | believe I frighten the old fool—though, 
for that manner, when I look in the glass, upon 
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my life I don't wonder at it. 


FOUND DEAD. 


But Eloise is not fright- | respondence of the late squire, which was tied together | 


“TI cannot, Mr. Blissett, I reaily cunnot be a party to 


ened—her mother was a Frenchwoman, and hence her | with a piece of red tape, each letter neatly docketed | the deception ut which you hint.” 


baptismal name—or, at least, she is willing to sit. 
Now, if you were to see this man, you might persuade 
him perhaps; ii you were to tell him that you would al- 
Ways make a third in thestudio. Do you understand ?”’ 
“TI sliail be very glad to do my best, sir, but Iam 
afraid you overrate ny powers of persuasion.” 
“ Well, that’s settled then,”’ said the painter, alook of 


genuine pleasure crossing his countenance forthe first | 


time. “I see you have told the truth, then, about 
your wishing to please me; and in return I promise 
you this: you shall go to the university and become a 


parson if you like; in those mourning-clothes (which I | 


must beg of you by-the-by, to continue to wear even in 
town, out of respect to my poor brother), you already 
took uncommonly like one of those nice curates whom 
the women make so much of; yes, I will allow you two 
hundred a year at Oxford.” 

“You are most kind, sir, I am sure,” exclaimed 
Charles gratefully; yet not without wonder at receiy- 
ing so rich apromise of reward for the mere undertak- 
ing of so simple a task as his patron had proposed. 
“When shall I go io this Mr, Bird?” 

“To-morrow—to-morrow. I will be there this even- 
ing, and prepare them for your visit. I shall perhaps 
dine with them—for we are on the best of terms, this 
old gentleman and I, except that he won't do what I 
want him to do,” 

“Indeed, sir. Is it possible that he supposes ’’— 
Charles hesitated before he added—“that you area 
suitor for his daughter's hand ?”’ 

“You ate forgetting yourself, Mr. Steen,” said the 
painter with flashing eyes. “‘When I marry, sir, I shall 
not choose for my bride the daughter of the ex-clerk of 
a Paris tradesman.” 

“Doubtless, sir. I only suggested that this old gen- 
tleman on his part might have ambitious views.” 

“No, no. He understands. I offer a hundred guin- 
eas for ten sittings—for five, if he will not grant more; 
and you will of course make it plain to him that you 
will be present. There.” And Br. Blissett sighed a 
sigh of relief, as if atleast one of the weights which 
oppressed his mind were for the present removed. “I 
have given orders about your meals and so on, at your 
old quarters,”’ continued he in more careless tones; 
“just now I take nothing but breakfast at 
home myself, so you must excuse my com- 
pany. You will find the letters I spoke of in 
my bedroom. I dare say you will need refreshment 
after your journey; so we will say good-bye until to- 
morrow—let us say at noon—for, as you know, I do 
not sleep well now, and rise late.” 

And Mr. Blissett grasped his young friend's hand 
with a cordiality very different from the coldness of his 
first reception. Then, nervously clutching the bell- 
handle, he woke a peal that filled the house. 

“Dear me,” cried he, “I hadforgotten. There is no- 
body tolet you out. However, it is just as well that 
you ehould make the acquaintance of my new servant— 
a perfect treasure ofa man. Morris,"’ said he, as that 
‘very superior person answered the summons, “ this is 
my young friend, Mr. Charles Steen, of whom I have 
80 often spoken to you as yossessing my fullest confi- 
dence. You will obey his directions in my absence as 
though they were my own.” 

The valet bowed a respectful assent, opened the front 
door, beckoned a ca)», and assisted to place the luggaze 
on the roof with a condeseension that was even more 
overwhelming than his previous solemn state. 

But neither his patron’s warmth, nor the affability 
of Mr. Morris could remove from the young man’s 
mind the impression, cut on it as with a graver’s tool, 
that he was regarded with disfavor and suspicion both 
by master and man. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LETTERS OF THE DEAD. 


Waar a contrast did that solitary evening im Clifford 
Street afford to those which Charles Steen had been ac- 
customed to spend for the last six months by the snug 
hearth of the rector, or in the pretty little drawing- 
room at Rill Bank. The house was in a transition 
state; vacated by its former tenant, yet not taken pos- 
session of by theincomer. The carpets were all taken 
away; a small table and a couple of chairs were all the 
furniture left for his accommodation in the dining- 
room. An ancient charwoman ministered to his wants, 
‘The studio looked inexpressibly bare and comfortless; 
its skylight had got-broken, after that miraculous fash- 
ion which happens to all uninhabited rooms, no matter 
how soon after they have become disused: a few broken 
chalks upon its floor alone proclaimed the purpose to 
which it had once been put. In Mr. Blissett’s bed-cham- 
ber, a bulging, brown-paper parcel, lying in one corner, 
was the sole substitute for the elaborate furniture and 
gorgeous knick-knacks with which the painter delight- 
ed to surround himself. 

His solitary dinner dispatched, Charles carried this 
parcel into the parlor. It contained the letters which it 
was his task to peruse and winnow. There was an 
immense number of them—indeed they comprehended 
the correspondence of years. The contents of some of 
them were more curious than edifying. Charles won- 
dered to himself, as he read them, how any man, even 
so eccentric a personage as his patron, could suffer 
other eyes than his own tolook at them. Perhaps Mr. 
Blissett had forgetten their existence; butif so, it only 
proved that very flagrant immorality was matter 
with bim of ordinary cemmonplace. There were a 
~ erage of unpaid bills and threatening letters refer- 

g to them; aad a very few receipts. There were 
letters addressed to him in India ; and letters from In- 
dia; and letters so recent as to be within a few months’ 
date. But all were thrown togetherin a heterogeneous 
mass with one exception. This exception was the cor- 


with its date, and the whole labeled “ Letters from ny 
brother Frank.” Charles read the first, then gazed 


of the contents were so generous, so confidential, so 
fraterpal. 
ed him to peruse even these? There was no need. to 
sort them, lor they were already sorted, and surely it 
could not be wished that heshould destroy then! Mr. 
| Frederick had bid him “‘read over the whole lot,and sepa- 
| rate the chafffrom the grain; and you'll findadeal more 
| ofthe former than the latter.’’ Yet,were not these “silent 
speaking letters of the dead’ all grain and eo 
Upon the whole, the young man Seleeiat to deliver 
this little packet unread, and take the risk of the paint- 
er’s displeasure. 
he had taken out to its companions, and tied them all 
up again with the tape. As he did so, and in turning 
the little bundle over, the postal date of the most re- 
cent letter met his view. How he wished he had begun 
at that end of the pile! For this letter must needs 
have arrived on the very day before the writer's death, 
and had probably been written within eight-and:forty 
ae of it, How little he could have expected his 
end! 

Charles took it up and regarded it very wistfully. It 
was not mere curiosity, he reasoned, that was urging 
him to poruse it; the possibility of suicide—although 
it had been scouted by the rector as that of murder had 
been—had never (to himself, who had not personally 
known the squire) seemed totally out of the question. 
The contents of the envelope he held in his hand, with 
Aligrove on the R'll, November 9, on it, in circular 
print, would probably evidence the state of the squire’s 
mind, It might show some canse for despondency, or 
exhibit some proof of aberration, of which nothing 
might have been known in his own household. It is 
so easy to find arguments forthe course we wish to 
pursue. 

He slowly drew forth the note—for it was but a few 
lines—from its cover, and read as follows: 


“* Morden Hall, November 9. 


“My Dran Frepericx,—I cannot, I really cannot 
accede to your proposition. You say it is for the last 
time; but yon have said that so many, many times 
already. As a matter of fact,I have not the sum in 
question at my banker’s, and I cannot consent to oyer- 

raw my account. Upon my honor, Frederick, I begin 
to think thatsending you money is like pouring water 
into asieve. If I was a bachelor, perhaps I might pur- 
sue even that course, but I have awifeand child. As 
to being surety for the othersum, it is amost unreason- 
able request; but you count upon me with confidence 
thatis not misplaced when you ask, wo Isee my 
father’s son in jail? Ofcourse I would not. 

“ Refer this Mr, Ashden and his claim to my lawyer 
in Golden Square. I dare say the matter can be ar- 
ranged; but what recklessness do you exhibit, my dear 
brother? Toowe so much, and yet to havereceived 80 
little! I write these remarks with great pain, believe 
me, andI hope—hoping against hope, alas—that they 
will never have to be repeated. There, 1 have done. 
Now, come down, my dear Fred, to us at Allgrove, and 
forget these matters. The hounds meet at Newnham, 
the day after to-morrow, at 10,30, and J intend to be there, 
ifthe frost breaks up, notwithstanding the distance; 
you who are half an Asiatic, and used to rise before the 
sun, will not mind starting by the early train. You 
will find Robert at the King’s Head, with the bay mare 
you always ride. He will see that your luggage is 
brought on all right; and you and I after our day's run, 
will ride ‘home here, where, as you know, a hearty wel- 
come always awaits you from your loving brother, 

” “Frank BLIssett.” 


This was the letter, then, to which Mr. Frederick 
had referred on tha morning after his introduction to 
Charles, and which had preceded but by one day’s post 
the tidings of the squire’s death. What kindness it 
breathed, and what long-suffering patience! No won- 
der the painter had been so affected at the loss of such 
a brother. 

Charles went on with his work, feeding the fire with 
many a proofof extravagance and dissipation, and set- 
ting aside one or two business documents, and acknowl- 
edgements of money paid upon account; but he came 
upon no other record of friendship or affection save 
those letters of the dead squire. It truly seemed that 
Mr. Mellish had spoken no more than the truth when 
he said that Mr. Frederick Biisset had never had a 
friend. 

Long and wearisome as was the task, the young man 
did not rise from his seat until it was concluded, and 
night had given place tomorning. 

At noon he presented himself, according to his 
patron’s directions, in Grafton Street, and found the 
painter only just sat down to breakfast. He was look- 
ingillenough. Sleep,“ balm of hurt minds,” as the 
rector would have observed, had he beheld him, seemed 
to aiford but small relief to Mr, Bliasett; but he was in 
high, nay, what seemed in him uproarious spirits, 

“You have brought me good luck, Steen,” cried he. 
“What a fascinating young dog you must be, that the 
very mention of you even should have brought that 
ancient idiot—the father of the Heayenly Child—to rea- 
son! He says thatnow I have arespectable young cler- 
gyman staying with me’’— 

“A clergyman |" exclaimed Charles in astonisment. 

“Well, you look so much like ono, that nobody would 
ever know the difference; and I am sure this semi- 
Frenchman—and far less Eloise—never would. I only 
said so to quiet him. There can be no harm in such an 
innocent deception as that. Itis the only way, I assure 
you, that I could pretend have obtained the sitting. 
Even now, he stipulates for seeing you. J will take you 
to their lodgings—such lodgings? a hundred pounds 
ought to be a fortune to them !—directly after break- 


| fast.—What the devil are you looking so grave about ?”” 


Was it possible that nis patron bad intend- | 


Accordingly, he restored that which | 


| with hesitation at the rest of the little pile—the tones | 


** Deception | stuff and nonsense. You needn't enter 
into the joke at all—for it's only ujoke of course—unleas 
you please. You have only to look as glum as you are 
looking now (just as though you were going to preach 
too), to be taken for a boy-bishop.—What is that parcel 
you have got there ?” 

“Your letters, sir—all those I thought you would 
care to have preserved.” 

“And a good many more, Ishould think, Mr. Steen,” 
said the other langhing. ‘‘ Why, I hoped there would 
not be a half a dozen worth keeping in all.” 

“Nor were there, sir—with the exception of your 
brother's correspondence ; | thought you would not 
wish that to be uestroyed.”’ 

“And why not, sir’’’ exclaimed the painter, darting 
anangry look at his young triend. “What is there 
that Lshould wish preserved in those records of doled- 
out charity, of unwilling donations, or of downright 
churlish denial? You think all his excuses very fine, 
I dare say; everything that is said or done, or written 
by my relatives, dead or alive, finds favor with you, it 
seems; whereas 1—your benefactor, your patron, with- 
out whom you would not havea shirt to your back— 
when I ask ever s0 small a service us I did to-day, am 
met with objections—scruples. Let me tell you, young 
man, although you bave a hundred a year of you own, 
you are not in a position to entertain scruples. You 
have read these high-souled letters, I suppose,’’ added 
the painter contemptuously, flippimg with his fingers at 
the ‘little packet ; ‘‘and it is to their influence, I pre- 
sume, that I find you so desperately well-principled 
this morning.’’ 

“Tread but two of them, sir. It seemed tome that 
they were of too private a nature for any eyes but 
those for whieh they were intended,” 

“You did, didyou? What exquisite delicacy of feel- 
bs, 2 Well, to me—so much do we differ—these letters 
—I don't know what indnced me to preserve them—are 
for the most part merely specious evasions; their con- 
tents, advice unsought for, and assistance denied. Do 
you know that this man andI were brothers, sir? He 
with three thousand a year, andI with not as many 
hundreds. Was it unreasonable that I should ask hia 
help whenever I needed it, although I had done so ten 
times as often as Idid? No,sir,no!” He snatched up 
the packet, and threw it on the fire, and beat it down 
with his heel on the glowing coals in a transport of 
fury. “There, let them burn. Iwas not angry with 
you, Steen,”’ added the painter coolly. ufter along pause, 
during which the flame rose high and wavered and sank, 
and all those records of a brother’s love were thin, black, 
eddying ashee, “ but irritated by a just sense of wrong. 
However, things have righted themselves since, It is 
better to be born lucky than rich, Steen, after all.’ 

There was something in his patron's tone so mock- 
ing, and even malignant, that the young man could 
scracely repress a shudder ; as it was, his countenance 
was unable wholly to disguise his inward feelings, but 
showed distress and pain.,”’ 

“You look shocked,” said Mr. Frederick coldly ; 
“it's plain you have never been a younger brother. 
Well, this talk of ours has not improved my appetite 
for breakiast, and I can eat no more,’’—he had but 
swallowed, as was his custom now, afew fragments of 
toast. “Let us be off, and see my Eloise. Only re- 
member this, my impressionable young friend, that, 
beautiful as she may prove, and doubtless in accord- 
ance with your taste, you are no to be her Abelard. 1 
must have no gross and earthly affections exeited in her 
innocent heart ; otherwise she is spoiled for my model 


‘as the Heavenly Child. There is nothing like getting 


the genuine article in these matters. The artist that 
has my sympathies above all others is he who, setting 
about to portray the punishment of crucifixion, hired 
some fellow to be bound hand and foot, and then 
stabbed him, to get the exact expression of the features. 
The legend of King Stephen, by-the-by, says the celes- 
tial children were Sremsed in green. I wonder whether 
green becomes Mies Eloise ; and whether I shall per- 
suade ber to wear it if it doesn’t.” 


CHAPTER XXUI. 


THE HEAVENLY CHILD. 


“You will not find my spirituelle Eloise with very 
spirituelle surroundings,’’ observed the painter to his 
young companion as be led the way out of Regent 
Street into that Jabyrinth of small and dingy streets 
that surrounds Golden Square. ‘Here she deigns to 
lodge.” He stopped at a small dingy hose, bearing 
no celestial sign of difference from its humble neigh- 
bors. The Heavenly Child did not even lodge on the 
firat floor, but you walked straight out of the narrow 
passage into her angelic presence in the parlor. This 
Was ab apartment of no great size, and divided by fold- 
ing-doors from what we may conclude (since they were al- 
ways kept shut) was 4 sleeping-bower. The gloom within 
was excessive, and shadowed everything so deeply, that 
the furniture (which was indeed yellowing with age) 
seemed to be all of one tint, a tan that was turning to 
black. Curtains, table-cloth, chairs, and sofa, all par- 
took of this melancholy color, and had been chosen in 
the worst lodging- house taste to begin with, In cu- 
rious contrast to these were the brightness and ele- 
gance ofthe ornaments of the apartment, which, it was 
evident, had not been supplied by the hands 
that provided the essentials. A gilded cage built 
to represent a miniature castle, occupied a large space, 
and within it a splendid parrot was at that moment 
descending head foremost from the roof with stately 
deliberation. Upon the mantel-piece was a French 
clock, of charming design, and on either side of it a 
small yase, which, if they had not cost much money_ 


a 


= 


howed an exquisite taste in their selection. On the 
table stood a third vase, with a most magnificent 


bouquet of flowers in it, such as even at that period of | 
the year must have fetched a great pri.e in Covent | 


Marden. This last, however, as Charles at once con- 
cluded, was the gift of Mr. Frederick Blissett. 

The two occupants of the room, like its ornaments, 
acemed strangely out of place there. An old man, 
doubtless an invalid, lay on the sofa, constructing 
artificial flowers in wax ;a beautful specimen of which 
delicate art adorned each of the two jars already men- 
tioned. It was easy to see that he was not what wein 
England denominate a gentleman, yet his appearance 
and manner were very far removed from the sort of 
vulgarity that haunts the vicinity of Golden Square. 
The other tenant of the apartment was a young girl of 
singular and refined beauty, who sat by her father's 
side, with a handsome and elaborate concertina in her 
Jap, from which she had just evoked some touching 
melody, whose echoes were yet lingering in the room 
as the visitors entered. 

“Pray, don’t disturb yourself, Miss Eloise,’’ ex- 
claimed the painter admiringly, as the girl hastily rose 
from her chair, with a flush upon her delicate cheek. 

“Mr. Charles Steen—St. Cecilia; I mean Miss Eloise 
Bird.” Then striding forward to the old man, who was 
gazing fixedly at Charles, he said something hastily in 
his ear. 

As we are well aware that Mr. Steen’s young affec- 
tions were not disengaged, it will give an idea of the 
surpassing loveliness of Miss Eloise to say that he at 
once awarded her the palm of beauty above every face 
he had ever beheld. It was not only that her features 
were faultless, and her wealth of golden haira dowry 
he had never seen on woman’s head; but her expres- 
sion was so sweet and winning, so trustful and inno- 
cent, 80 nucommon and ethereal. He allowed to him- 
self at once that the painter had chosen in her the fit- 
test model in the world for the subject he designed to 
portray. Eloise cast down her beautiful eyelids under 
the young man’s gaze, which, thongh not otherwise 
than réspectful—and, indeed, it expressed a certain 
reverent homage—was rapt and earnest. 

“The danger to your dove, if there be any, will be 
there, sir,” whispered the painter to Mr. Bird with a 
amile ; “forinthis country, you know,it is allowed 
to priests to mate.” 

“A priest! He looks very young; not twenty, I 
should haye thought,” murmured the old man. 

“flush! nothing would annoy him so much as to 
hear you say so. His youthful looks have often been 
the cause of ridicule. When he gets to my age, he will 
be glad enough to wear them, we may be sure of that. 
Steen, let me introduce you to Mr, Bird. WhatI want 
you to assure him ia that youlive with me in Grafton 
Street, and that ‘n case Miss Eloise is so good as to con- 
descend to sit to me, you will always be present—for 
the sake of decorum, it seems—in my studio.” 

“«Mbst certainly, sir, if you wish it,”’ replied Steen. 

“Bit I don’t wish it,” laughed the painter (and more 
carelessly than Charles had ever heard him); J think 
the arrangement very ridiculous: it is Mr. Bird who 
wishes it.”” 

“Yes, it is I who wish it,” said the old man, regarding 
Steen with searching looks. “I would heur you pro- 
mise with your own lips, in case I permit my dear 
daughter to sit to your artist-friend, that you will al- 
Ways be present.’”” 

“T promise that cheerfully, Mr. Bird.” . 

“Very exacting, is he not, Miss Eloise?’ said the 
painter, with a laughing look at the young girl. “I 
wonder what Mr. Steen would have said, if your father 
hud asked him not to be present.” 

But Eloise did not hear, or at least pay any attention 
to this remark. She had stooped down with a bright 
smile to kiss her father and whisper something in his 
ear. 

“Yes, yes,” replied he tenderly ; “I dare say it is so, 
Floise, Well, Mr. Blissett, I consent, then,” added he 
with a sigh. ‘It is a large sum which you offer, and 
will doubtless be useful to us.” Not that we are very 
poor people, you would say, Mr. Steen.” Charles was 
«lancing from the Parisian clock to the parrot-cage 
with some such thought in reality passing through his 
mind, and the remark brought the color rushing to his 
cheeks—“ but the fact is, we have beenricher. When I 
was in full work, and not as you see me now, I had a 

good salary. We had everything then very nice about 
us. Service, however, is no inheritance, as the proverb 
says. Nevertheless, we are not beggars, Eloise and I, 
you will understand.” 

“ Beggars !"" ejaculated the painter merrily ; ‘well, I 
hope not, indeed. Though, if it were so, what a picture 
would your daughter make as the bride of King 
Cophetua! 


In robe and crewn, the «ing stepped down, 
To meet and greet heron her way, 

“It is no wonder,” said the lords ; 

“She is more beautitul than day.” 


I protest I never pay a visit to Mr. Bird without glean- 
ing some artistic idea.” 

“Tsay we are not beggars, young gentleman,” con- 
tinued the old man, only noticing tie interruption by 
a certain increased stiffness and pride of tone ; ‘and I 
wish you to know that it was Mr. Blissett who asked of 
me, and netlof him, that this arrangement of the 
five sittings should be entered into.” 

“Not five, Mr. Bird; if you will not say ten, let us 
say seven,” put in the painter pleadingly. 

“ These five sittings,” reiterated the inyalid firmly, 
‘‘are to take place in your presence, Mr, Steen, and I 
understand you to have passed your solemn promise 
that they shall doso. Itisso,isitmot? Thank you. 
There ought to be no sort of concealment about ‘this 
matter, and therefore I tell you that Mr. Blissett un. 
dertakes to pay twenty pounds on each occasion. It is 
purely a ' business mama ent from first to last.’’ 

“For divesting a subject of all romance, Miss 
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| Eloise,” said the painter, shrugging his shoulders, 
“JT know of no such remorseless hand as your good 
father’s.” 

“There is no romance in this matter whatsoever,” 
| pursued the old man, still addressing himself to 
| Charles. “Mr. Blissett made my daughter's acquaint- 
ance by accident; was so kind as to assist herin some 
| little embarrassmentin the strveet—she had lost her 
| purse, and he paid her omnibus fare for her—accom- 
| panied her home, and has furnished me with the most 
excellent references as to his position and character. 
Otherwise, it is not my daughter's profession to sit to 
artists; and these five sittings will be her last. They 
will take place,”’ here he turned towards the painter, 
“between two and four, on any week days within the 
next fortnight which you may choose to name, Mr. 
Blissett. I think there remains no more to besaid upon 
the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, indeed, sir. I congratulate you upon your 
exhaustive treatment of it. It is plain you have great 
talents for business, Mr. Bird.” 

“Thave been a plain man of business all my lifo, 
sir,’”? was the cold reply. 

“Shall we say next Monday at two then?’’ asked the 
painter, “and afterwards on alternate days. Will that 
be agreeable to Mias Eloise?’ 

“That will be convenient for her, Mr. Blissett,” re- 
turned the other, with a slight stress upon the change 
of adjective. ‘‘The arrangement is therefore now com- 

lete.”” 

2 It was impossible to affect unconsciousness of this 
second hint that the departure of visitors was desira- 
ble, and Mr. Blissett rose to take his leave. 

“On Monday next at two, then we shall hope to have 
the honor of seeing Miss Eloise in Grafton Street.” 

The old man nodded. “ Good-morning, gentlemen,” 
said he, and resumed his employment with a deep sigh. 

Eloise held out her small white hand, delicate as 
egg-shell china, to Steen frankly enough; to his patron 
(as Charles thought), with a certain hesitation, which, 

owever, was not coyness : it was plain that, upon the 
whole, she was pleased the matter had been thus 
arranged. The old man, on the other hand, wore a 
look of misgiving: it seemed as though he already re- 
proached ‘himself with having given way to im- 
portunity. His fingers trembled visibly, and as the 
door closed behind his visitors, an exquisite lily of the 
valley, which he was manipulating, suappedin twain. 

“Dearest papa, what have you done?’ cried the 
young girl. 

“An imprudence, my child,” responded he, with a 
shake of his head; ‘yes, indeed, I fear so.” 

“But the flower—the lily, papa? I never knew you 
to be so careless; it is broken.” 

“Yes, Eloise. That also is a bad omen.” 

The young girl turned pale and shuddered. 
talk like that, dear papa—pray, don’t.” 
was superstitious, 


«Don’t 
For Eloise 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


AT THE WIZARD'S, 


Exvorse Brrp kept her appointment; she appeared in 
Gratton Street on the Monday, exactly on the stroke of 
two, and was ushered into the studio by Charles Steen, 
who had been Watching for her for some time, agree- 
ably to the painter's directions, and had opened tie 
front-door to her before she could ring. Perhaps Mr, 
Blissett was a little apprehensive of his former land- 
lady, who had always set her face (and with not an 
agreeable expression upon it) against the admission 
of female models under her roof; but at all 
events the Heavenly Child was smuggled into 
the house wnder a sort of nimbus of secrecy, 
which seemed to Steen unnecessary, and under 
the circumstances injudicious. Eloise, uncon- 
scious of his precaution, thanked him warmly for his 
courtesy. “I should have been afraid of your foot- 
man,” said she smiling. “I could never haye told him 
that f had come to sit for a fancy portrait.” 

She was indeed a little nervous, but still in excellent 
spirits. When the sitting was halt over, and Mr. Blis- 
tad asked her how she liked it, she broke into a merry 
augh. 

«Like sitting still and being stared at? Well, I con- 
fess it is a little tiresome, sir, but, as I tell dear papa, it 
is light work for which to get ten pounds the hour. I 
think to myself all the time what comforts 1 am pro- 
curing for him. That makes the labor—if one can call 
it labor—-yery sweet.” 

The old mocking look came for an instant into the 
painter's faco, but it gave place to an admiring smile as 
he replied: ‘“‘What a good daughter you must be! 
And they say that a good daughter makes a good wife.” 

Eloise blushed for herself, Charles for his patron. 
Yet it must be confessed that it was not the painter's 
habit to make people uncomfortable by blurting out 
such unseasonable remarks. It was easy to see, indeed, 
that Mr. Blissett was not himself. The very portrait 
at which he was at work showed that, in its timid, in- 
decisive touches, so different from his usual bold, free 
style. He had spoken hardly at all throughout the 
sitting, indeed, so little, that Charles had been com- 
Ppelled to converse with the youny girl to avoid an em- 
barrassing silence. 

“Bunt you must let me see you home, Mias Eloise,” 
said the artist nervously, as some neighboring ohurch- 
clock struck four and his sister rose to go. 

“T can take good care of myself, thank you, Mr. 
Blissett,” answered she, not quite forbiddingly, but as 
one who states # matter of fact. 

“But you have no objection to my escort ?” 

“None whatever; on the contrary, if your way lies 
my way, I shall be glad of your company.” 

“Tt does. I have to transact some business in 
Golden Syuare,”’ rejoined Mr. Blissett with the delibe- 
ration of a professional perjurer, And artist and model 
accordingly went forth together, 


Charlos, contrasting what he had always observed in 
his patron with his manner upon this occasion, 
thought it very strange. But he was fated to be more 
astonished yet. On the Wednesday, when, as had bean 
agreed upon, the threa met again, Misa Eloise let fall 
a remark by which the young man’s quick ear detected 
that his patron and she had met upon the previous 
day ; that is, on the Tuesday, which was not in the 
bond agreed to by her father. Of course, this was no 
concern of Mr, Charles Steen's; ands week ago, per- 
haps, he would not have thought seriously about it, 
but since he had been employed to winnow Mr. Blis- 
sett’s correspondence, the character of that gentlemun 
had suffered considerably in his opinion, and most at 
allas regarded his relations with the fair aex. Ho 
would effect in the young girl's presence s generous 
and high-souled tone of thought, such as it waa habit- 
ual with him to ridicule and despise. He would pre- 
tend to naturalness and candor, which were utterly 
foreign to his character. He would refer, whenever 
opportunity offered, and very often when it did not do 
80, to his own wealth and position (sosuperior to those 
of artists generally), and to the social advantages they 
afforded—subjects to which he had never alluded 
before. In short, it was evident to Steen—himself o 
alover—that Mr. Frederick Blissett was taking the 
course which he at least considered most adapted to 
gain his ends as a suitor for the hand of Eloise Bird. 
In the case of so lovely and fascinating a creature, such 
an attachment would by no means—notwithstanding 
the great difference in social position between them— 
have seemed out of the question, even if it had pointed 
at marriage. But the words of hia patron,and the 
look with which they were uttered, recurred to Steen's 
memory: “ WhenI marry, sir, I shallnot choose for 
my bride the daughter of the ex-clerk of a Paris trades- 
man *'"—and he felt that Frederick Blissett hadno in- 
tention of making Eloise Bird his wile. 

The most ugly part of his conduct, so far ag Charles 
observed it, lay in his attempts (though these did not 
take place till later) to make her compromise herseli— 
to place her in situations, not harmful in themselvea, 
but open toinjurious comment. For this, her ignor- 
ance of English life gave him ample opportunities; 
there could be no harm in her doing this and that, he 
said, and in going hither and thither under his escort. 
Whether she consented in other instances, Cliarles 
could not tell, but the following example came under 
his own eyes. The conversation during a certain 
“sitting ’’—it was the last of the five—happened to 
turn on Spiritualism, a subject about which the town 
was then getting @ little tired, but which was quite 
new to Eloise, and she greedily drank in the wonders 
with which the painter (who of late had found his 
tongue) regaled her ears. 

It so happened that he and Steen had recently spent 
anidle hourin mystic communion with a certain fash- 
ionable Rapper, and they had discussed the matter 
afterwards, so that the young man was in possession 
of his patron's genuine sentiments upon this subject ; 
great, therefore, was his astonishment to hear Mr. 
Blissett now express considerable belief in the profes- 
sional exponents of the spirit-world. The young girl 
was a8 eager a convert as a listener, How she should 
herself enjoy an hour's talk with one of these gifted 
personages. 

“That is easily done, Eloise,” said the painter; “I 
will take you myself to one of them; and this very 
afternoon, if you please.”” 


“But papa will be expecting me. Ho was annoyed 
the other day, wiien"— Here she blushed and stam- 
mered,and Charles thought he could make a guess at 
the purport of the missing words. His patron and 
Eloise had met somewhere alone, since the last sitting. 


“Let us go now, then,” broke in Mr. Blissett. “Let 
us spend the time with the seer that was to have been 
passed in the studio. If you do thus give mé a sitting 
the less, what does it matter now? We never forget a 
fuce when it is graven on the beart,”’ 

- oe blushed deeply, though she affected not to 
hear him. 

“IT should certainly like to go,"’ said she doubtfully. 
“Do you think there would be any harm?” 

“Certainly not. Why should there be?” asked Mr. 
Blisset impatiently. 


“What does Mr. Steen say ? Will he be 80 good as to ~ 


accompany us? Then I am sure there 
harm,” added the young girl winningly, 


Affecting not to perceive the unmistakable “No” 
which his patron was framing with his lips and eyes, 
Charles at once expressed his willingness to join the 
expedition. He even added, to anticipate more articn- 
lately spoken objections, should such be made, that 
since he had promised My. Bird to keep them company 
during two and four upon certain days, he should deem — 
it his duty to do so, whether such time was passed in 
the studio or out of it. 


For this remark, Eloise rewarded him with a bright 
and beautiful smile, and Mr, Frederick with as dark 
and ugly & scowl. But the painter made no further 
opposition to the arrangement. 

“Shall we go to A. or B.?” said he, naming two dia- 
tinguished professors of the occult art. “I Know them 
both well, and we shall be sure of getting a good 
seance,”’ 

“T would much rather go to one with whom you are 
Mnacquainted, Mr. Blissett,” said Eloise with unusual 
eurnestnoss; “I should think there was less chance of 
deception, if’ — ‘ ‘ ; 

“Jf Thad nothing to do with, it, eh?” interrupted 
the artist, with one of his forced\jaughs. “Upon my 


ll be no 


> 


’ 


life you are yery pleasant to-day,|you two, with POE ; 


suspicions. However, you shall go to whatever 
youhave a fancy for, Eloise. It is all the same to me, 
Come, who shall it be?” 

“T pass the door of one every day,” said 
a clairvoyante who, for seven-and-six 6, undertukes 
todo all that tho greatest masters of spiritualism can 


Eloise— qt 


I 
i, 
i] 
i 
be 


effect; and I can’t tell you how I have longed to pay 
her a visit.” 

“Telegraphic communication always kept open with 
the spirit-world for three half-crowns!” oried the 
painter, gayly ; “‘ that is cheap indeed ; we shall have 
some Rowland Hill proposing o penny tariff next. A 
m enne, too! That's ever so mutch better than a 
male wizard. An angel to begin with (as she doubtless 
js), she naturally finds it less difficult to establish 
friendly relations with the other world.” 

“Then you don’t believe it, after all!’’ said the 


yoane oh with adisappointed look. “You have been | 
only 


ughing at me?” 


“TI believe 


serg, Eloise. We must not be too credulous., We shall | 


#eo in the first five minutes whether she is an impos- | 
tor or not. If sheisa true spiritualist, she will show 
us some marvel, you may be sure, before that time.” 

“T do so long to see it,” murmured Eloise, in low 
and alnost reverent tones, “and yet Iam so fright. 
6hed.’ 


Iu this most admirable frame of mind for 4 spiritual | 
ance, the young girl started on the expedition, accom- 
panied by hér double escort. 

The medium of whom they were in search resided in 
@ narrow thoroughfare leading out of Regent Street, and 
used almost solely by foot-passengers. The announce- 
ment of her calling was made upon a large brass plate, 
which covered so much of the little door that it looked 
like a cuirass—‘* Miss snaoine Quailes, Clairvoyante.”’ 

The dirty face of the thin servant-girl who opened 
the door beamed with pleasure at sight of the visitors ; 
three at a time were’a rare haul, and perhaps the pay- 
mont of her wages depended upon the fish that came 
into her mistress's net. They were ushered into the lit- 
Ne dining-room, where there was hardly room for 
them and the table. ‘ Miss Quailes would see them in 
afew moments, as soon as the fire had burned up in 
the back-parlor.’’ 

“What can she want ofa fire?” said Eloise, 

“It is a cold day for the time of year,” said Mr. Blis- 
sott, with an expressive glance at Charles. 

Eloise regarded the wretched room and its grimy fur- | 
niture with genuine awe. If it was not the actual 
bower of the enchantreas, it was next door toit: it it 
was not the rose (and certainly it did not smell like it), 
it was near the rose. 

Presently they were ushered into the back parlor, 
where a cheerful fire was burning. The largest woman 
that the visitors had ever seen (out of a caravan) ad- 
vanced with elephantine tread to receive them. 

“Good-morning, lady and gentlemen,” said she. 
“This is my daughter Hangeline. You are fortunate, 
for she ’appens to bein particular good condition for 
eomimunicating with the sperrits this morning.” 


‘The statement was certainly true with regard to the | 
young lady’s condition, for she was amazingly plump, 
and also as respected their relationship ; Miss Angeline 
was the image of her mother, and bade fair in time to 
rival her in height and proportions. She sat ata little 
round table close to the fire, and maintained a mysteri- 
ous silence ; but Mrs. Quailes was eloquence itself. 


“My daughter, lady and gentlemen, don’t pretend to 
“aye no power over the sperrits. She is merely a hin- 
strument. It’sagift, yousee. Tain’ta got it myself, 
and I don’t lay claim to it, It’s all a mystery.” 

“Will your daughter answer any question I put to 
her?” inquired Eloise timidly. 

“T can't tell, young lady; she might, and she 
mightn't. Hangeline, see it there are any sperrits 
about the place thismorning. If thore is, young lady, 
you will hear them quick enough, I'll warrant, ere, 
there !—they’re all over the room, you see.” 


And, indeed, several distinct “raps” made them- 
selves heard before she had done speaking—noises like 
the muffled snapping of fingers; but to an attentive and 
discerning ear, they were not ‘‘ all over the room,” but 

proceeded solely from the neighborhood of Miss Ange- 
6. 


“How very curious,’’ said Eloise, trembling exces- 
sively. 

* Ay, it’s a mystery indeed,” ejaculated the old lady. 
“Take your seats, please, round the table. You sit by 
meé, marm, and tho o_— gentleman next to Hange+ 
line ; then tho circle will be complete, and the odds is 
as we shall git a manifestation.” 


Charles, hardly able to restrain his laughter, took his 
sent by the stout clairvoyante, than whom no less 
spirituelle young person could possibly be imagined ; 
but she had long black hair and large black eyes, which 
we daresay formed asource of attraction to male de- 
votees, Then all five, obeying Mrs, Quaile’s instruc- 
tions, laid their hands upon the little table, the fingers 
of each touching thuse ofits neighbor. 

“Do you feel the sperrits?’’ inquired the old lady, 
after asolemnsilence. ‘‘Doyou feela tingling of the 
Bn gert, and asomethink a runningup yourarm? J 

0,” 
“T do foel something of that sort, now you mention 
it,’ said Eloise, hesitatingly, and growing very pale. 
** How very strange !’’ 

“ Ob, it’s a mystery,” wheezed the fat old lady. “I’ve 
Been “s\9 happen here (when Hangeline is in rap- 

re, as they calla it) enough tocurdle your blood. 

ercy |’ ee the old ledy gery sete to 
jump up from her chair (only that was impossible. 

« What is the matter?’ cried Eloise. “ 


“Oh, it’s only the sperrits, young lady. That's always 
how they take me; they nips meas sharp as sharp. 
Would you like to ask any questions, missie? Then 
here's the halphabet.” She put into her band a dirty 
piece of cardboard, on which the alphabet was painted 
in immense characters, and also a pencil. ‘ You point 


to the lettera, one arter the other, and the sperrits will 
es oa the answer, leastways, if they're that way in- 
. It’samystery, you know.” 
“ Well’ I want them to tell me what my name is.”” 
“Ob, you noedn’t haye asked out loud, young lady. 
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If you ‘ave the question in your mind, that’s quite 
enough.” 

“Still,” put in Mr. Blissett, with a smile of incredu- 
lity, “I suppose having done so does not invalidate 
your daughter's power ?” 

“* Hangeline is no himposter, sir, if that’s what you're 
a-driving at,” said the old lady, drawing herself up. 
“Nobody but them as is pure in ‘eart and honest as the 
day can ‘old intercourse with tbe sperrits at all.’’ 

“Let them spell out the lady's name, then,” said the 


painter impatiently, looking at Eloise with significance, | 


as though to warn her againat imposition. 
The girl took the pencil in her hand, and pointed to 


the science, but not in all ita profes- | each letter in turn; when she got to E, there was aloud 


rap beneath the table. 

“ The sperrits say your name begins with a He,” said 
the old lady. 

“Ttis wonderful.” murmured the young girl. Then 
she began again for the second letter, and tho rap was 
given at fy, 

“That's a Hell,” cried Mrs. Quailes. 
begins with He, Hell.” 

** Well, it's easy enough to guess the rest," observed 
the painter brusquely. “When we know that » young 
lady’s Christian name begins with an E and on L, we 
may conclude, without the aid of spirits, that it is 
Ellen” —— ¢ 

“But it is not Ellen, you know,” interrupted the 
young girl simply. 

“There, now! you've spoilt it all,” exclaimed Mr, 
Blissett i: an annoyed and injured tone. “They would 
cortnlDyy have saidit was Ellen, but for your telling 

em.”” 

“T have told them nothing,” replied Eloise earnestly. 
“Tonly wish to befair, They have already done some- 
thiug that ia very curious, and ifthey finish as they 
have begun, it will be quite incomprehensible to me, 
I'm sure.”” 

‘Well, they have told us something, I confess,” returned 
the painter grudgingly. ‘‘ Now, goon with the third let- 
ter. I will answer for it they make a mess ofthat.”” 

But the spirits rapped out O, 1,8, E, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

“Tt is most wonderful,”” murmured Eloise to her 
neighbor in awe-struck tones; ‘is it not, Mr. Blissett?” 

‘“‘Tconfess it’s curious,” answered he musing— 
“very curious.’”’ 

“Perhaps the young gentleman would like toaska 
question?’ observed Mrs. Quailes. 

“No, no,” interrupted the painter hastily; “ we have 
come here on this lady’s sole account, and we have no 
time tospare. She feels, Miss Angeline, that you have 
shown her something strange; her Christian name was 
not an easy ons to guess. But can the spirits tell her 
her surname ?”’ 

By a very decided knock, the spirits announced that 
that they could even surmount that difficulty. 


“Very good,” said the painter. ‘‘I would rather, 
however, that some one less impressionable—may I say 
at once less credulous—than this lady has shown her- 
self to be, should make trial of your skill this time.” 

“The gentleman may ask the question himself, Han- 
geline, mayn’t he ?” inquired the old lady. 

“TY wish then, to know the surname ofthis young 
lady,” said the painter impressively, taking the pencil 
in his hand, and beginning the alphabet as before. 

B rapped out the spirits tumultuously, as he reached 
that letter. 

“So far so good,” said the painter, with a smile at 
Eloise. ‘“ Do not, however, let us say ‘yes, or ‘no, 
until the word is finished.” 

L,I, 8, 8, E, T, T, were rapped out in succession. 

“Blissett!’’ exclaimed the old lady. ‘‘Ah! that’s 
the name. I'll warrant.” 

“ But it's not the name,” observed Eloise, blushing 
violently, “nor anything like the name.” 

“It's very curious, though,” whispered the painter, 
“More curious, it seems to mo, than if they—or what- 
ever it is—had guessed it right.” 


“Sometimes,” observed tho fair clairvoyante, bresk- 
ing silence almesot for the first time, and speaking in a 
voice of stage solemnity, “‘the spirits to whom Iam 
subject will not answor as it seems to us they should. 
When we are thinking of the Present, they are divining 
the secrets of Futurity.” 

“Justso,” said the old lady approvingly ; ‘‘it’s all a 
mystery, Hangeline ; that’s it.” 

“Then you mean to say,” inquired the painter anxi- 
ously, ‘' that although Blissettia not at present the 
lady’s name, it very probably will be so ?’” 


“Your name 


“Her married namo will certainly be Blissett.” said | 


the oracle dae ras 

Eloise turned deadly pale. “Iam not well,” plead- 
ed she; “I wish to go home—Mr. Steen will see me 
home,”’ added she hastily. ‘Papa will be expecting 
me.” 

The visitors rose, and a cab was procured atonce. It 
was probably the best paid, becaused the shortest 
seance, Which Miss Angeline Quailes had ever given. 
Mr. Bliassett and Charles left Eloise at her own door {it 
was evident that she was in no state to do the honors 
to company), and walked together towards Grafton 
Street. 

“Did you ever see such a couple of dull impostors as 
those two fat women?” ejaculated the painter laugh- 
ing. ‘Why, I could set up fora spirit-rapper myself, 
if I were sure of customers as gullable as poor Eloise. 
She stopped at all her letter as positively as the learned 
pig used to do, so that Miss popeiae could not possi- 
bly go astray. I was afraid of her makings shot at 
*Ellen,’ however, so I put her on her guard,” 

“Yes, Lsaw that,’ remarked Charles frigidly. 

“Of course you did, and also that I spelled our Biis- 
sett, so that there could be no chance ofa mistake there, 
If I had not played so resolutely into the fat fool’s 
hands, she would certainly have made a fiasco of the 
thing. The whole deception was as clear as glass. The 
maid telling us so plainly that we must wait for the 
fire to burn up—of course that Miss Angeline’s grent 


toe should become sufficiently warm and supple for 
| rapping. Then that delightful old lady whom ‘the 
sperrits’ nipped ‘as sharped as sharp.’ It was better 
than a play.” 

“Iam afraid it may have avery serious effect upon 
Miss Eloise," observed Charles gravely. “ ItI had 
known what you were about to do, Me. Blissett, I 
plainly tell youI would not bave assented to such a 
proceeding.” 

“Stuff and nonsense. Don’t give yourself such fool- 
ish airs, young gentleman,’’ answered the painter 
angrily. ’ 

Then more quietly he added; “I like Eloise as well 
as you do, and a great deal better too, and Iknow her 
better, She will laugh at it all as much a¢ either of us, 
when I tell her how it was done. It was a most capital 
joke. ‘Your married name will certainly be Blissett,’ 


said that fat liar, as grave asajudge. That was the 
only really clever thing in her whole performance,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
STEEN DECLINES TO READ ALOUD, 


Tue five sittings had been sat; the He: venly Ohiid 
(who had not been pemmusded to dress in green—" that 
being unnecessary, because it is her natural color,” as 
the artist had observed with his unpleasant laugh)— 
had been transferred to canvas; and yet Steen could 
not persuade himself that Mr. Blissett had seen the 
last of his model. In his letters to Allgrove, even in 
those to Mr. Mellish, Charles made no mention of her. 
It was a subject which he felt must be avoided, and out 
of which evil was yet to come. But he sawno occa- 
sion to keep the new valet out of his correspondence, 
and he did make merry with that stately personage. 
“His august presence,”’ wrote he to the widow, “ deep- 
ens the aristocratic gloom of our new mansion ; he is 
condescending to me, but yet not affable ; he perceives 
the enormous gulf between a gentleman’s gentleman 
and a young person like myself, who is merely a casual 
dependent, and I daresay he is aware that I was once & 
casual, in the workhouse sense. He does me the honor 
to watch nie very closely, and I have reason to suspect 
that he considers Mr. Blissett’s confidence in me some- 
what misplaced. But then it must be allowed that he 
has little or nothing else to do than occupy himself 
with my affairs. Asa valet, as Mrs. Maude observed, 
without intending any pun, I am sure ‘he is of na 
valley whatever.’’ 

About a week after the visit to the clairvoyante, the 
workmen who had been employed to make some altera- 
tions in the house suddenly ceased to come. Upon 
Steen’s inquiring the reason, the housekeeper in- 
formed him that her master was thinking of going 
abroad again, The young man’s heart leaped within 
him at this news. Was it possible that he was so soom 
to see those kind Allgrove faces, and above all, that 
one which haunted him night and day, and to resume’ 
that lite of sunshine which had seemed to him since he 
quitted it too blissful to be experienced more? 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Maude, doubtless with woman's 
instinct divining some of his thoughts ; “‘ he seems to 
meditate great changes; to let bis great house in the 
country, for one thing. That seems strange, don’ t it, 
si rwhen he has never been down to see it since it 
was his?” 


«Let Morden Hall ?”’ exclaimed Charles, his hopes 
fading within him as quickly as they had blossomed, 
and his bounding heart ceasing almost to beat. ‘“‘ That 
will be sad for poor Mrs. Blisset to have strangers 
there. Iam very sorry.” 

“Stillif he is going to foreign parts,” argued Mrs, 
Maude, (with the vigor born of self-interest: for she 
was to retain her place in Grafton Street, it seemed), 
“it is not likely he should keep two empty houses, to 
cost money, instead of bringing it in to him.” 

“That's true,” returned Charles ruefully, the victim 
ofinvoluntary conviction: ‘no, that can’t be ex- 
pected.” 

The uncertainty so weighed upon his mind that he 
ventured to put the question point-blank to his patron. 
that very day. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blisset quietly ; “itis qnitetrue, I 
meant to tell you about it myself; but my headis in 
such a sad state; I growso forgetful.” (This was true: 
he had been distrait to an extraordinary degree for 
days.) “Ishall go abroad for some months, perhaps 
even for years. In the meantime, I shall perform my 
promise in sending you to college.” 

“You are most kind, sir, I am sure,” returned 
Charles gratefully, his cheeks aglow with pleasure. 

“Yes ; I shall only require one more service of you 
—a very small one—to-morrow.” 

“You may consider it performed, sir, Iam sure, I 
wish that you would give me some geuine opportunity 


—something that should prove how deeply I estimate 
your generosity.” : 

“Don’t speak of it,” returned Mr. Blisset. “If I have 
done you some solid benefits, you, on the other hand, 
have had to bear with my humors. Before the matter 
escapes mo, by-the-by, I have left in yonder desk a 
pocket-book which contains asum of money for your 
use. There is the balance, too, which I owe you on 
that account about the garden at Allgrove ; you had bet 
ter not take it—since the whole is a large sam—until 
to. ae I shall probably start for Paris to-morrow 
night.” 

“So soon, sir? It seems scarcely right, in your pres- 
ent state of health, to travel alone. If my service would 
be welcome as a companion, I am sure it would be 
dutifully paid.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Blissett, coldly. ‘I shall not 
be alone. And besides,” he added, as if by an after- 
thought, “there is Morris; he understands my ways.” 

“You are going to let the Hall, I uniierstand, sir?” 

“Certainly—if you have no objection,” was the irri- 
table reply, accompanied by a sharp, searching look. 


> 


, shall not go down there, and you shall not write to 


“To keep & town-house for one’s housekeeper, and a! 
<ountry-house for—for a young gentleman, however 
estimable, who will only be at home during his univer- 
sity vacations, would be hardly an economical arrange- 
ment.” 

“ Indeed, sir, such a preposterous idea never entered 
my thoughts.” 

“T hope not. But, by-the-by, it is the long vacation | 
now; you will not be able to matriculate till October. 
You can remain here until that period, if Ido not re- 
turn home in the meantime.” 

“You are most kind, sir; “else Mr. Mellish, who has | 
been so good as to act as my tutor, would, I am sure, 
receive me at the rectory.” 

“He shall do nothing of the sort,” answered Mr. Blis- 
sett, furiously.“ You shall not go near Allgrove. Why 
are you always harping upon that string? You know 
itis distasteful tome: you know I detest ’’"— Hoe stopped 
himself with effort. ‘TI say, your identifying your- 
self in this manner with my connections, and thereby 
putting yourself in antagonism with me, is a most un- 
grateful and abominable thing.” 

“ Really, sir!" 

“Yes; you may pretend astonishment; but you are 
not such afoolas to misunderstand me. From this 
moment, your connection with my sister-in law and her 
daughter is to cease wholly. I insist upon it. You 


them. I make that a stipulation of your being sent to 
college, And, moreover ’’—for there was a kindling fire 
in the young man’s eyes—“ if you disobey me it will be 
worse for them also. It is my present purpose to make 
a handsome provision for my niece, Christie; do not 
divert me from it by any selfish act, young man. Iam 
not one to be crossed; you ought to know that by this 
time.” 

“I will not cross you, sir,” returned Charles respect- 
fully; the idea of doing the least harm to Christie 
quenching all his fire. 

“‘I am glad to hearit, Steen,’ answered his patron in 
moliified tones. ‘‘ Andsee you keep to that determina- 
tion: it will be better for all concerned. Iam engaged 
all to-day; but to-morrow, at eleven o'clock, I shall ex- 
pect you—and in an obedient frame of mind.” 

This conversation, containing such abundant ma- 
terials for thought, sank deep into the young man’s 
mind. It was clear that, for some time at least, he was 
to be debarred from all communication with her he 
loved—with those who, he felt more and more, were his 
only true friends. It was terrible to think of; for the 
letters that they wrote him ‘were all that the young 
man had in the place of the companionship so necessary 
and fitting to his time of life. It was like taking the 
sun out ofthe sky; not even the reflection of Tight 
would be henceforth left to him. As to the service 
that was expected of him on the morrow, and for which 
he was “to be in an obedient frame of mind,” that did 
not trouble him at all, so overwhelmed was he with 
this unexpected calamity. He resolved to ask leave of 
Mr. Blissett to write at least one letter to Allgrove, to 
explain the silence that was for the future to. be im- 
posed upon him. And yet how was he to explain it ? 


Still revolving this great difficulty, he presented him- 
self in Grafton Street at the hour agreed upon. He | 
possessed a latch-key of his own, and let himself in as 
tsual. The house seemed to echo to his tread with 
even unwonted hollowness and desolation. The valet 
was not visible; nor was the housekeeper within-doors, 
He entered the breakfast-room, but there were no signs 
of occupancy there. He then repaired to the studio, al- 
though that was not so likely a place to find his patron 
as it was of old, in Clifford Street, Mr. Blissett was now 
4 great deal {rom home, and when within, did not paint 
much. He, or some one else, however, had visited the 
room since thé preceeding day,and had left a Prayer-book 
upon the mantel-piece—a very strange thing indeed for 
Mr. Blissett to leave, and a strange one even for the un- 
accountable valet, who, besides, had no businessin that 
apartment. The far-off church clock faintly struck 
eleven. It was his patron’s boast to possess but one 
virtue (in respect to everything saye the payment of 
money owed)—namely, punctuality: yet the painter 
was behind time. At that moment, however, was heard 
some bustle in the hall. It was evident that some one 
had just entered the house, nay, more than one, for 
there were voices—the one gay and assuring, the other 
low and hesitating. 

“It is so, upon my honor,” said the former, in reply 
to some doubt expressed. “ We shall find him in the 
studio, pretty one, I will lay my life.” 


They were his patron’s tones; and although Charles 
did not recognize those of the other speaker, his heart 
misgave him as to whom they belonged, There were 
hurried steps along the passage; then the door opened, 
and Mr. Frederick Blissett entered, leading Eloise 
by the hand. She had a bonnet and shawl on, both 
somewhat heayy for the time of year; and he wore a 
summer-overcoat, which was not usual with him. Was 
it possible, was the painful thought that flashed instan- 
taneously upon the young man’s mind at once, that 
they were thus equipped for travel logether ? 


“There, did I not say his Reverence would be 
here?” exclaimed the painter triumphantly. “ Eloise 
did he not give you credit, Steen, for being so 
obliging; but said you would be sure not to disap- 
point us.”” 


It was habitual with Mr. Blissett to address Charles 
in the young girl’s presence as “ your Reverence,” 
though always in a bantering tone. Whether she 
really believed him to bea clergyman or not, Steen 
could not tell; upon the whole, he was inclined to 
think she did, and he had seon,as yet, no sufficient 
reason for undeceiving her. At this moment, however, 
he felt a keen regret that he had not done so; that he 
had suffered himself throughout the affair to be a mere 
puppet in his patron’s hands, ‘These reflections 
coursed through his brain in far less time than it takes 
to express them. 


FOUND DEAD. 


“Iam here, sir,” said he gravely, “ according to my 
promise: what isit you require of me?” 

“IT wish you to marry us—that is all—to make us 
man and wite. Eloise wishes it also. Do you not 
Eloise ?”” 

The Heavenly Ohild, pink as a carnation, hung her 
head, but was understood to imply that she did wish 
it. It was evident that she was serious enough, let 
who would be joking. 

“Marry you, Miss Eloise? I marry you to Mr. Blis- 
sett? That does not lie in my power.” 


“Hush, dolt, idiot!” whispered the painter flercely. 
‘What does it signify? If you are not a parson, you 
will be one—that is, if you choose. It is only a 
scruple which, in reality, she wishes to overcome as 
eagerly as I do. Do you not know a woman's 
nature ?” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Eloise, speaking with 
difficulty, and for the first time. ‘Is it not legal? 
Frederick—Mr. Blissett told me so.”’ 


“It is as good as any wedding in church, dear.” said 
the painter eagerly; then turning his thin face, livid 
with passion, upon Charles, he added, hissing the words 
out between his teeth: “I told you not to cross me. 
Take care. There is the prayer-book; read the Mar- 
riage service, or some of it.” 

“Ts there anything out of order, Mr, Steen?” asked 
Eloise with simplicity. “I am almost a foreigner, 
you know, and soignorant. Can you not marry us, as 
he wishes ?”” 

“Thad forgotten the ring,” interrupted the painter 
precipitately. «‘* But here it is—see, that will remove 
all his Reverence’s scruples. Read,man,if you love 
your life," muttered he with aturious menace. “To 
gain my ends, I stop at nothing.” 

“T have long feared so,’* answered the young man 
with a glance and tone so significant, that for a moment 
his patron quailed before it; “‘and now I know it.”’ 

“No, not yet, by Heaven!" was the painter’s reply. 
“ But, disobey me, and you shall.” 


“What is the matter?” demanded Eloise, in her 
broken English. She heard but little, and understood 
less of what they were saying; but she saw something 
was much amiss: that it was no mere matter of form 
that was in question, as Mr, Blissett would have had 
her believe. 

“It is simply that I am not a priest, Miss Eloise,” 
said Steen with great distinctness; “ though, indeed, 
if I were, I should have no power to perform your mar- 
riage in this place.” 

“Not a priest ?” eched Eloise; with unfeined astonish- 
ment. “ Impossible!” 

“ He is joking,” said Mr. Blissett with a hoarse laugh; 
“That's all. Or, if you are not joking,” added he, in 
the young man’s ear, “it will be the most luckless ear- 
nest of your life. Once more, sir, will you read ?” 

“No; I will not.” 

Such a terrible oath burst from Mr. Blissett’s lips, 
that the young girl, whose hand he had held through- 
out this scene, burst from him in alarm, and fled be- 
hind Steen. The painter’s face expressed half-a-dozen 
evil passions in every glance, his eyes balefully askew, 
were aglow with rage? 


“Protect me, Mr. Steen,” cried the young girl sob- 
bing, “if you are not a priest, you are a gentleman, 
That man has cruelly deceived me, and would have 
ruined me. Take me home; see me safe to my father's 
door—my poor father, who always warned me against 
yonder wretch.” 

It is not probable that, with all his arts, Mr. Freder- 
ick Blissett had everinspired Eloise Bird with affection 
for himself, however she might have been tempted 
to become (as she thought) his wife by the advantage- 
ous social prospects which he doubtless held out before 
her; but it now seemed that she had really no feeling 
left regarding him save hatred and fear. Her lovely 
face, deprived of all tinge of color, her graceful figure 
crouching close to Steen, as though she feared a blow, 
afforded such a contrast to the form that had, day after 
day, appeared in that same room in the conscious pride 
of beauty, that oven at that moment of indignation and 
distress, Charles did not fail to mark it. Frederick 
Blisset, too, perceived that all hope of the success of 
his plan was dead—that the dainty bird, notwithstand- 
ing its simplicity, had escaped from the snare of the 
fowler; and he cursed the meddling hand that had set 
it free. 

He contrived, however, to forcea laugh, “Dead the 
little fool home,” grinned he, “since she cries for her 
lather. And you—you very grateful and obedient 
young gentleman—you shall not say I sent you forth 
the beggar [found you. You may return, and still take 
that which I promised you yesterday; then never dark- 
en my doors again.’” 

“IT shall return, Mr. Blissett, for the balance that is 
due to me, and for nothing else,” rejoined Steen firmly. 
“And you may be sure, I shall trouble you no more. I 
will repay you as soon as possible every farthing that 
you have expended on me, though I have to live on a 
crust. little thought your bounty was invested in 
me in hopes to gain its interest in help of this sort; it 
was a base and cowardly plan, sir, to plot against one 
like this.” He pointed to the shrinking girl, who hung 
upon his arm: but she cried out, alarmed at the other's 
terrible looks; “Oh, do not anger him, Mr. Steen; only 
take me home.” 

“Yes; take her home,” said the painter in malignant 
tones, as he drew aside to let them pass. “ But do not 
think I will not be even with you, my young friend ; 
yes, and more than even.” 


Without trusting himself to make a reply, but look- 
ing his patron steadily in the face, Charles Steen passed 
on with his fair burden drooping on hisarm. The lily 
of the valley, broken in her father’s fingers, might in- 
deed have typefied her now; in her shame and terror, 
it seemed as Hp tke neither sunshine nor shower were 
ever to revive that lovely flower again. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR, MORRIS PRODUCES AX UNEXPECTED WEAPON, 


Ar the front-door stood a closed carriage with some 
luggage upon it; and as Charles and his companion ap- 
peared, the coachman got down as though to let them 
in; but they passed by him rapidly, and Steen hailed a 
passing cab into which they got. 

“Were those your boxes on yonder roof, Miss 
Eloise?” 

“Yes, yes; but nover mind them, Mr. Steen. Home, 
home |” 

It was piteous to see her ‘wring her little hands for 
ReeoRe then place them before her blushing face for 
shame. 

“Why don’t you scold me, Mr. Steen?” cried she, 
presently. ‘‘ Pray, scold me, else I shall feel you think 
even worse of me than you do. I have deserved it all, 
and more—much more—for deceiving my dear papa; 
and yet it was for his sake—it was indeed. I thought 
his son-in-law would give him money— for he said he 
would—that he might live as he used to do in France 
when we were rich. I never loyed the artist-gentleman 
—and that was wicked of me, too, to marry him since I 
did not love him. Oh, do scold me, Mr. Steen.” 

Perhaps in her confusion and distress, she had forgot- 
ten that the young man before her was no priest, and 
hence her solicitude for his good opinion. 

“TI cannot scold you, Miss Eloise; I can only pity 
you,” returned he, with feeling. 

* And you have lost your place—your home, on my 
account,” added she, with sudden recollection of the 
words she had just heard spoken, but without catching 
at the time the sense which they conveyed. “Oh, sir, 
whatcanI do? What reparation can I make? Alas, 
none, none. Can you ever forgive me?” 

“Yes, Miss Eloise; I will forgive you upon one con- 
dition—that in future you will trust to no man who 
has not won the confidence of your father.” 


As he said these words, the little journey was acesm- 
plished. In that tender moment of separation, was ita 
wicked infidelity towards his darling Christie, that the 
youth should bestow on his companion one parting 
kiss? Perhaps, in the confusion, he too had forgotten 
that he was nota priest, and intended to give her an ec- 
clesiastical benediction upon the forehead; but the cab 
pulling up somewhat hastily, as it is the custom of 
cabs to do, his lips (let us go on charitably to sup)ose) 
missed that Platonic spot, and lighted on her cheek in- 
stead, 

“Heaven bless you, sir!’ said she with earnestness, 
not, of course, by way of thanks for the salute, but 
with reference to the peril from which Mr. Steen had 
80 lately preserved her. 


And so that pair of young persons parted, most prob- 
ably forever; the more prudent of our readers, per- 
haps will add; “And a good thing, too, especially for 
Miss Christie;’’ but with such ill-natured distrust of 
our hero we haye no sort of sympathy. With a sin 
sigh for her troubles, he dismissed the Heavenly Child 
from his thoughts, and bidding the man drive k to 
Grafton Street, gave himself up to more serious reflec- 
tions. He would not have entered his patron’s door 
again, but for the circumstance that he had only a few 
shillings in his possession, Ho had received no remit- 
tances from Mr. Blissett for some time before he was 
summoned from Allgrove, and had settled certain ae- 
counts there out of his own private resources, It was 
therefore his intention to take simply what was due to 
him of the money that the painter had set apart for 
his use, and then apply himself to some sort of work 
at once, whereby a beginning might be made of the re- 
duction of that load of obligation, which, once 80 
lightly borne, now seemed like a rope about bis neck, 
ready to choke him. All respect for his patron was 
gone forever, but not all regard. He did not forget that 
certainly with no such unworthy purpose in view as he 
had lately endeavored to effect, Mr. Blissett had suc- 
cored him in sore trouble, and been the indirect means 
of his possessing friends, and what, compared with his 
former state, might be called fortune, If his benefac- 
tor should even now hold out his hand—the hand 
that had raised him from the depths of poverty—in 
proffer of reconciliation, Charles would not perhaps 
have hesitated to take it, although he felt that their re- 
lation of patron and cliant had ceased forever,. The 
hired was still at the door when he reached Grafton 
Street, whereby Steen rightly judged that Mr. Blissett 
had not left thehonse. He let himself in witb his latch- 
key, and entered the dining-room at once. If his par 
tron was there, 60 much the worse; some unpleasant, 
sentences must probably be exchanged between them; 
if not he would take his due, and be off, thereby avoid- 
ing the distress of a final interview. He opened the 
door with some trepidation; no one was, however, 
in the room; he listened, and thought he conld hear 
the painter’s step in the far-off studio; then he 
trod on tiptoe, in his desire that he himself 
should not be heard, The desk stood beforo 
him, which he had Mi Blissett’s own instructions to 
open, and take from it far more than he intended to 
touch. Still, thie act, about which he would havo 
thought nothing an hour ago, was repulsive to him 
now that he was no longer in his patron’s confidence. 
There was a large mirror, in a black oak frame, above 
the mantel-piece, and as he passed by, it’ seemed to him 
almost to reflect the features of a thief; yet he had 
only come to claim his own, and less than had been 
bestowed upon him. His fingers trembled as he 
turnea the key, which, with the painter’s usual 
lessness, was generally leftin the lock, with a bum 
of other keys depending from it. He lifted the lid, and 
took out the pocket-book that lay just within it, and 
which he knew contained the notes. He unrolled 

uite a little bundle of them, and, without counting 
them, was about to select ten pounds (rather lese than 
the sum owing to him), and to put back the others, 
when 4 sudden hand was lsid upon his shoulder, an 


4 


, 


turning swiftiy round, with a crimson face, he beheld 
the immovable features of Mr. Morris. ‘“Abh!”" 
ejaculated that worthy with a dry chuckle; “so that is 
your little game, Mr. Charlea Steen, is it?” 

“What do you mean, you insolent fellow ?” returned 
Charles indignantly. ‘How dare you come spying 

“Yes, spying,”” answered the other with a sneer; 
~ otherwise, how are we to catch our thieves. I have 
been watching you from behind yonder curtain as you 
trod upon your toes, and stopped with every step to 
listen. Ihave seen many a thief walk,and—— Ah! 
would you?” 

If Mr. Morris had not been possessed of far greater 
agility than his usually slow movements and solemn do- 
meanor argued, the blow which the young fellow here 
aimed exactly between his eyes, would have disposed 
of him for the next fow minutes ; but he avoided it by 
stepping nimbly to one side, and clapping his hand to 
his pocket pulled out aconstable’s staff, “I am an 
officer,” said he, ‘‘and if you resist, it will be at your 
own peril.” ‘ 

“There will be a vacancy in your corps very shortly, 
if you touch me,” cried the young man snatching up 
the poker. 

Either all officers of justice are not of such an indom- 
itable spirit as they represent themselves and one 
another upon oath in the police reports every day, 
or Mr. Morris was an exception to his heroic breth- 
ten. 

He flourished his staff, but stepped backward at 
the samo time; and shouted: ‘Mr. Blissett, Mr. 
Bligsett ('" 

The next minute the painter was in the room, 
looking from one to the other in apparent amaze- 
ment. : 

“What ts the meaning of this, Morris? And you, 
Mr. Steen, what on earth are you about with that 
poker ?”’ 

“Just now, he's at manslaughter, sir, but two min- 
utes ago he had got your pocket-book, and was stealing 
athe notes.” 

“I have many reasons to be dissatisfied with Mr. 
Steen,”’ observed the painter coldly, * but I cannot be- 
Heve tat.” 


Then it flashed upon the young man’s mind upon the 


instant that he had fallen into a snare which had been 
urposely laid to catch him. The permission given to 
im, in private, to open the desk and take the notes, was 
now—he read it in his patron’s malicious face, with 
those crucl eyes askew—to be denied. 


Nevertheless, he strugyled against a conviction 
which would impute such infamy to his whilom bene- 
dactor. 

“You know, sir,” said he, ‘‘ that I had your own di- 
rections to tako these notes 2?” 

A struggle, admirably feigned by his mobile features, 
seomed to be going on within the painter's mind. 

““T would do almost anything,’’ at last he said, “ to 
sereen you from such disgrace as this, young man, but 
T cannot tell a lie.” 

“Well, for a young un,” observed Mr. Morris, with 
an air of admiration, ‘‘ he is a most owdacious one! 
The idesof your having given him leave, sir.” 

“It's quite preposterous, of course,”’ continued Mr. 
Blissett, addressing himself to the police detectative, as 
though unwilling to meet the horror and contempt 
that were exhibited in the fuce of the accused. “It 
overwhelms me. I did not anticipate, although I had 

ve reasons for suspicion, when I set you to watch 
unhappy youth, that anything quite so serious as 
this would come of it.’ 

“ Serious, jndeed, sir! It's the neatest case, for, in- 
deed, he wa%a cunning one! This is the first time I 
have ever been able to catch him, but fortunately it’s a 
most complete affair.” 

“Is it possible,’ said Charles, addressing himself to 
the painter in slow grave tones, ‘‘ that you are going to 
carry your baseness to its bitter end? Is it your inten- 
tion to endeavor to blast my character in public, as well 
aa before this fellow? Ido not fear you, sir, one whit: 
I have friends who know you, and wi:o know me, and 
who will not be slow to speak, should the necessity 
arise. Isimply wish to know to what lengths you are 
prepared to push this devilish scheme ?”” 


“That's always their way, sir,’’ observed Mr. Morris, 
who had now assumed acertain professional air, which, 
poarie p grave, was quite distinct from his former 
dull solemnity. “A prosecution for felony is either— 
to gentlemen of this sort—a devilish scheme, or they 
throw themselves on their knees and aver that any 
punishment would be too small for their breach of 
confidence to so kind a benefactor. You must take 
care not to be gammoned, sir.” 

“If I could think,” said Mr. Blissett reflectively, 

_“ that this shocking scene would be a warning lesson 
for life to this unhappy young man ’’—— 

**It will be a lesson for life, sir,”’ said Charles sternly, 
“and a warning indeed.” 

“I thought he'd gammon him,” murmured Mr. Morris 
to himself, with an involuntary movement of hands 
and head expressive of contemptuous pity; and blessed 
if he ain’t done it already!" 

“Tsay,” continued the painter, addressing his late 
confidential assistant, but with averted face, “if I could 
be sure that you would henceforth become an honest 
man, and all the past’ (his tones here assumed an 
intense significance), “not 
nee ope of my connections to whom I have unfortunately 

means be introducing you, (what would be better 


been 
still), if you would promise to quit England altogether, I 


would not only forbear to use the power to punish 
which I undoubtedly possess, but would even assist 


“It is unnecessary to add insult, sir, to an injury | 


which is inexpiable,”’ interrupted Charles. 

“The most owdacious!” muttered Mr. Morris. 
Teally never did/”’ 

“You are intractable, young man, and deserve Do 


“yf 


a 


ing to intrude yourself 


mercy,” pursued Mr. Blissett impatiently. ‘‘Can you 
not perceive the loophole for escape which, with mis- 
placed clomency, I am still offering to you?” 


had so often obtruded itaelf upon Steen’s mind—name- 
ly, that Mr. Frederick Blissott was mad? Considering 
the fact that his brother's letters—which it was clear 


“T perceive it, sir, well,” answered Steen. “If you | he was annoyed to find the yonng man had read—had 


will request that person to withdraw, I will describe it | 
very accurately, or do you preter that I should do so in 
his presence ?”’ 

“If you take my advice, sir, you will not remain 
alone with this young gentleman,” interpesed the 
officer, “for it is my belief he’d stick at nothin’.”” 

“I shall certainly not afford him a private interview,” 
said Mr. Blissett. ‘The time has goue by for even the 
show of confidence between him and me. Since you 
understand the terms upon which you are suffered to 
doepart—silence as to the past; and the discontinuance 
of all connection with my relatives for the future,— 
you may go unharmed. You may even take so much 
of that sum of which you would have posseseed your- 
self in so nefarious a manner, as will defray your ex- 
penses for a moderate time, while you are on the look- 
out for a situation elsewhere—only, you may well 
imagine, I can scarcely advise you to come to me for a 
good character.”* 

“I will take the ten pounds, that is the balance of | 
the gardening account, due to myself, and which was 
all that Lintended to take when this man interrupted 
me.” 

“He had the whole biling—every note there was—in 
his hand,” interpolated the officer; that’s all I can say. 
His intention to restore the rest on ‘em must have 
been confined to his buzzum.” 

“T am afraid so, indeed,” said Mr. Blissett, shakin 
his head, and in quite pathetic accents. ‘You wil 
bear me witness, Mr. Morris, that I have not been hard 
upon this young man.” 

“Wpon my word, sir, and asking your pardon, you 
seom to me to have been quite the contrary,” answered | 
the other ; ‘indeed, most uncommon soft.” 

Charles uttered not one syllable, but quietly folding 
up two five-pound notes, and placing them in his 
pocket, walked slowly out of the room with his eyes | 
fixed to the last upon his patron’s face, which never | 


once turned to his own. 
‘ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE MAGIO DISO, 


THe just indignation and high spirit which had sup- 
ported Claries Steen throughout his late adventure, 
gave place, before he had even reached the house in 
Clifford Street, and sat himself down in its desolate 
parlor, to depression and stupor, The calamity that 
had overtaken him was indeed nothing less than over- 
whelming, That he had lost his “situation,” as Mr. 
Blissett had termed it, was a very small portion of the 
misfortune indeed. He was about also to lose his 
friends, for if he ventured to retain thom, he was well 
convinced it would be greatly to their own hurt. It 
was evident that, at all hazards, including false witness 
and conspiracy—for, for all he knew, this Morris was 
playing into his patron's hands—Mr, Blissett was deter- 
mined to sever him from all at—whatin his heart he 
had begun to consider—home. For what reason, he 
had not justthen the patience to ask himself. His 
visiting Allgrove would be the signal, he felt con- 
vinced, for the painter's cutting off that “ provision” 
which he had made was about to make) for Christie, 
Nay, would his enmity even stop there? Such a man 
as the painter had proved himself to be, was capable of 
working harm to any body, even to the poor widow 
and her child. There was no crime, after that day’s 
experience, for which Charles would not have given 
him credit. Ifhe was mad—as he almost hoped he | 
was—there was indeod a devilish method in his mad- 
ness. 

Steen did not fear the law, even ifMr. Blissett should 
venture to attempt to make him appear a criminal ; he 
did not fear for himself at all, but for others. Buteven 
on his own account, he felt extremely wretched ; more 
so than even when he was in the Houseof Refuge, 
dominated over by the brutal Curtis, and without 
means or calling. His anger against the man who had 
lifted him from that position, obliterated for the time, 
in aheart most susceptible ofgratitude, all remem- 
brance of benefit. He had been used as a cat’s-paw for 
at least one vile purpose, and upon his refusal to have 
share inthe baseness, he had been thus infamously 
calumniated. And for how long had this plot been 
preparing? At all events, ever since the engagement 
of this man Morris. Even if he had consented to assist 
in the betrayal of poor Eloise, it is probable he would 
have found himself in the same position as at present. 
When Mr. Blissett had told him where the notes were 
placed, and bade him not take them out until the last 
moment, it was plain that the snare was laid. His patron 
then, even before his return from abroad (for Morris 
had apparently come to England with him); had re- 
solved to get rid of him, and in this infamous fashion. 
They were to part, but Mr, Blissett was still to keep 
him under his thumb. The painter's strange conduct 
when he last left Clifford strect, the eager desire that he 
should be off, and his coming secretly to the railway 
station to make sure that he had gone, the looks of 
hatred and suspicion with which, too, he had been 
regarded—all these occurred to Steen’s mind, as 
goon as it had sufficiently recovered to begin to reflect. | 
Was it that the y pein felt that his protege knew too | 
much of him, and must be effectively silenced? Butif 
so, why did he set him such a task as the perusal of his 
private letters, so many of which exhibited their recip- 
jentin so evila light? Was it to lull any suspicion | 
that the young man might have entertained of the 
painter's enmity,by an affectation of confidence, whereby | 
too, the scheme of the bank notes might be more effect- | 
ually perpetrated! or was that sifting of his private 
correspondence a mere flaw in the plot, to be} 
accounted for only upon that one supposition which | 


| when he was at the Refuge. 


been suffered to remain among the rest, Charles was in- 
clined to the latter explanation of the occurrence. 

The unhappy young fellow, atter brooding over hie 
sad case in all its bearings for hours, occupied himself 
in making up as accurate an account as he could frame 
of the pecuniary obligations under which he lay with 
respect to his patron, without any reierence to the ser- 
vices he had rendered per contra. Until he had dis- 
charged every penny of this self-imposed debt, he felt 
he could never feel a free man, He would live on two 
shillings a day, if some employment did not present 
itself, and pay “at off, at all hazards. Whatever the 
painter had bestowed upon him, should be returned at 
once. The next morning, he would examine his little 
wardrobe for that purpose, tor a gift garment would 
now seem a very shirt of Nessus. Betore retiring to 
rest, he wrote one brief note to the widow, and one to 
Mr. Mellish: assuring them, though he was torbidden 
further correspondence, of his unalterable affection and 
gratitude, and begging them—whatever misrepresenta- 
tions they might receive—to judge him according to 
their own knowledge of him; indeed he did not tear 
the effects of any slander either at Rill Bank or the rec- 
tory. He would post those letters on the worrow with 
his own hand, and then, having secured some cheap 
lodging elsewhere, present hiniself to that good curate 
who had shown himself already willing to serve him 
That was the only plan, 
aiter much thought, which at present occurred to him. 

How often do we mortals weary and cudgel our braing 
in the formation of designs that not only do not suc- 
ceed, but are destined never to be put into execution ! 
Hell, they say,is paved with good intentions, and we 
may reasonably hope, since they are treuted with such 
scorn, that our bad intentions, which never blossom 
into actual sin, may similarly not be considered very 
noteworthy ; but where is that Limbo placed to which 
embryo projects, neither good nor bad, and which per- 
ish in the bud, are consigned? For certain it must oc- 
cupy a prodigious space ! 

After a short night of broken slumber, Charles Steen 
arose, and having dressed himself, put carefully aside 
all such articles of clothing as had been present- 
ed to him by his late patron. Among these was 
that indifferent suit—a very shabby one for o 
person of the painter’s dandified nature to possess— 
which he had put on that first morning in Clifford 
Street, and the sight of which had so mysteriously ex- 
cited his new patron’s anger. He remembered the very 
words that he had used, and how he had pointed to cer- 
tain stains on the waistcoat with fastidious loathing 
and disgust. ‘Burnit, burnit!" he had cried out, and 
when Steen had said that there was also silver in it, he 
had cried: “Keepit yourself, or throw it on the fire 
also.” Steon had not burned the clothes, being under 
the impression that Mr. Blissett had only used the words 
with the meaning that he did not wish to set eyes on 
them again; and as for the silver, it was not cur- 
rent money at all, but merely an old coin which he had 
found in a side pocket of the vest, and which lay there 
still, for in putting the garment away he had forgotten 
its existence. Now, however, as he held the waistcoat 
before him, and his fingers came against the hard sub- 
stance in the pocket, the whole occurrencé flashed up- 
on him. He took out the coin, meaning to place it with 
the other things belonging to his patron, when a curi- 
ous phenomenon took place. The whole room on a 
sudden began to spin round with him; his knees 
trembled under him; all the blood in his 
veins seemed to be rushing and surging to his 
brain. He sat down perforce upon the bed, and then 
began to shake and shiver as though he were on the 
verge of a dangerous fever. ‘lhe small but tolerably 
solid piece of silver which he still held in his hand, 
seemed to have acted upon him with all the power, and 
much more than the speed, which the infiuence of the 
“disc” of the electro-biologist effects upon its suscept- 
ible victims. Fora minute or two, he was not suffi- 
ciently master of himself to know what had happened, 
or even where he was ; but sighing deeply, and passing 
his right hand over his forehead, like one waking trom 
an evil dream, he found that he still clutched the 
stained waistcoat in his fingers. This with a shud- 
der he threw. from him, with much the same gesture 
of disgust that his patron himself had used, then sat, 
while minute after minute went by, staring intently at 
the coin which he retained in his other hand, And 
yotit was no magic circle, but simply, as we have said, 
an apparently ancient piece of money, with the effigy 
upon it almost obliterated, although @ very accurate 
observer might, perhaps, as Oharles did, dimly discern 
the outlines of a man and a horse. 


CHAPTER XXVIHI. 
CONVICTION. 


Suc was the working of the magid disc, that, so far 
from posting the letters he had written over night, 
Charles threw them both into the fire, and with his 
brain ina tumult of fear and horror—but not perhaps 
without some hopeful dreams as well, for the excellent 
young fellow was but hnman—set out at once for All- 
grove. Yes; the spot he had made up his mind only 
afew hours before, toshun for years, and perhaps for- 
ever, he was now bent upon visiting with the utmost 
possible dispatch. He reached the railway-station just 
intime for the first train that stopped at Chudleigh. 
What he should do when he reached his journey’s end, 
was to depend tipon circumstances; but in the mear- 
time, he had to frame some plausible explanation for 
so soon revisiting Allgrove, and also for as speedy 8 re- 
turn to London. It was most likely that the news of 
his disgrace would have alraady reached the cottage 


and perhaps the rectory also, through the post. Mr. 
Frederick Bliseett would hardly have lost time in tell- 
ing his own story in his own way. If what he feared-- 
but, as I have said, not without asecret gleam of hope, 
neither unnatural nor altogethor selfish—should turn 
out to be groundless, Charles would but have come 


down to take his leave in person instead of by letter, | 


and would at once write to his former patron to tell 
him so, at the sane time passing his word to henceforth 
abstain from future communication with his connec- 
tions. If, on the other hand, his apprehensions 
proved correct, his return to town would be still more 
imperative, and his late interview with Mr. Frederick 
Blissett would not be perhaps, aftor all, his last. Ashe 
thought of this—as he sat alone in the otherwise vacant 
carriage—ho shuddered as he had done but once before 
in his life—namely, upon that same morping—and felt 
for his former patron that which, since yesterday, he 
thought he could never feel—a touch of pity. 

At the station he procured a fly at the little inn; the 
driver, newly taken on at the establishment, and a 
stranger to him, was full of the incidents of the 
neighborhood, which he imparted to his fare with 
great gusto. 

On the brow of that hill, where Mr. Mollish had per- 
formed to him the same office of cicerone in ad different 
a mauner, hestopped, and pointed out with his whip 
to the long bare valley lying westward, which Charles 
had seen so often, not only in reality, andin the char- 
coal sketch, but in perturbed dreams. ‘‘ There was 
one Squire Blissett, of the very place as you be going 
to, sir, murdered there one morning. But perhaps you 
may have heard on the matter ?” 

“T have heard that he was killed there,” returned 
Charles, carelessly; ‘but accidentally thrown from 
his horse, as I understood.” 

“Ab! no, sir—not he, poor gentleman. The crown- 
er’s "quest returned ‘ Willful murder;’ and you mark 
my words: they’ll find him out some day—I mean 
the man as did it. They allus do, sooner or later, 
bless you; allus—— Come up, horse, wut.” And his 
whip-lash gave the flourish which was lacking to his 
verbal eloquence, 

Steen was not so credulons as Miss Eloise Bird, but at 
such a time and place, the driver’s words sounded 
ominous enough, and certainly did hot lessen the op- 
pression that weighed heavily upon his mind. Even 
the sight of the charming little village, with its shining 
woods and river, gave him no pleasure. The errand on 
which he had come was too weighty and terrible, now 
that he had reached the spot on which it had to be 
accomplished, for any light thought to intrude itself, 
Fortunately, what was already known, or what he had 
to tell of recent events which pertained to himself, 
wonld be sufficient to account for the gloom he felt it 
impossible to shake off or conceal. 

Mr. Mellish was not at the usual post ofespial, in his 
little parlor, and he passed the rectory, be was glad to 
think, unseen, and drove straight to Rill Bank, bidding 
the fly-man ‘put up” at the inn, and be in readiness 
for.his return to town. His reception at the cottage 
was 60 warm and affectionate, that he felt at once that 
Mr. Blissett’s “statement of facts’’ had arrived, and 
that the widow and her daughter wished to show him 
how little they believed and how much they despised it. 

“Tf this trumped-up piece of infamy,” observed 
Mrs. Blissett, in contemptuous reference to her 
brother-in-law’s letter, “had proceeded, my dear 
Charles, from any other person, or persons, no matter 
how respectable—such as the bench of bishops, for in- 
atance—we should not have given credit to one sylla- 
ble of it; but coming as it does from Mr. Frederick 
Blissett, you may imagine how much credence it got 
from me. As for Christie, she blushes, you see, for the 


relative that could imagine such a basenegs, and well } 


she may. And indeed there is only one excuse for him 
—the man is mad.” 

‘The man is mad,” repeated Charles, mechanically. 
“Ido confess, my dear Mrs. Blissett, that idea has oc- 
curred to me of late so often that it has almost become 
conviction.” 

“He must be mad,” cried Christie, with indignation, 
“~tocallyou a thief, Mr. Steen—tor that is the shame- 
ful word he writes—or, if he is not mad, he is some- 
thing a great deal worse.’’ 

The echo of those last words was taken up in the 
young man’s heart, although he did not give it ut- 
terance: ‘Or, if he is not mad, he must be something 
a great deal worse.’’ 

* And does he call me anything else besides a thief?” 
inquired he, with a grave smile; “that is, if I am not 
asking for any breach of confidence?” " 

«You should have read the whole precious composi- 
tion, my dear lad,’’ returned the widow, “if you had 
arrived a few hour earlier; but the fact is,as soon as 
she learned its contents, Miss Christie there—the little 
Fury—tore it up and threw it in the fire.” 


“Yos, indeed,” cried that young lady with a charm- 
ing glow in cheek and eye, “to keep such athing was 
almost as abominable as to writeit. I will answer for 
it, Mr. Mollish burned his letter also.” . 

Charles apy her with a grateful look. ‘ Ah,” 
said he, musing, “the rector had also an account of my 
misdemeanors, had he ?”” , 

“Yes. Mr. Frederick must have been bitter against 
you indeed,” answered the widow, “for his letters 
were always wont to be short scraps, whereas both 
these were quite biographical memoirs: all that we 
knew before about you, in fact, only misstated in such 
ludicrously malignant fashion, that Mr. Mellish and I 
had quite a hourty laugh over them.” 


“I did not laugh,” cried Christie, her ire flashin 
through her tears; “I thought them wicked, crue 
lies. The man that could invent them would do any- 
thing. * Uncle Fred,’ indeed, as he called himself! I 
don’t wish to hear of him, to think of him, to be re- 
minded that he is my uncle at all!” 

“There! quoth the widow archly ; “you see, Mr, 

“Steen, what disunion you have caused in a herotofore 
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| attached family! ‘A chiel among us takin’ notes,’ as 
the poet says. How could you do ao?” 

“How can you laugh at it, mamma?’ pleaded 
Christie reprovingly. ‘It seems to me too shocking 
even to think of.” , 

“How can I cry at it, darling? Ihbavelong lamented 
to see one for whom I entertain so high a respect as 
Charles, in the employment of your uncle, and I am 
glad he is about to leave it, no matter at what tempo- 
rary inconvenience to himself. For you,if I know 
you,” added she, addressing the young man, “are not 
one to eat the bread of idleness, but will make your 
own way in the world with honor and profit.”’ 

“ At all events, dear Mrs. Blissett,” answered Charles 
with modesty, “I will endeavor to merit your good 
opinion. I certainly do not fear work. The worst of 
| the future that lies before me is that I must needs be 
separated from—from you and Miss Christie, and the 
good rector—for I know not how long”—— 

“Why so?” interrupted the widow with astonish- 
ment. 

“I have promised it,” stammered Steen. “I have 
passed my word—or seemed to him by my silence to do 
so, which is the same thing—to Mr. Frederick Blis- 
sett.” 

“To Mr. Frederick? What has he to do with you 
now, Charles? What is the matter? There’s some 
mystery here,’ cried she, while the young man re- 
mained silont— Christie, dear, leave us alone for a 
little, will you?’’ 

The young girl, trained in habits of obedience, and 
notwithstanding that her white face expressed anxiety 
at least equal to that displayed by her mother, rose at 
once and left the room. 

“Now, Charles, let there be no secrets between us 
} two.” 
| “Iam glad, dear madam, you have sent Miss Christie 
away,’ said Steen, after a short pause. “The reason 
that I have to give for my—my separating from all who 
are dear to me—would annoy, and perhaps distress 
her, since the necessity arises upon her account.” 


Mrs. Blissett, who, as usual, when greatly excited, 
had raised herself painfully on the couch, sank back 
with a sigh of relief. She had evidently expected some 
communication of quite another sort; but now while 
Steen still blushed and stammered, she regarded him 
with an encouraging smile; and yet she was as far off 
from guessing the true cause of his embarrassment as 
ever. 

“ Before giving my reason, dear Mrs. Blissett, I would 
like to exact one promise, and to ask one question— 
conditions which you may be sure are not impertinent. 
You must promise, then, to conceal what I have to say 
from Miss Christie.” 

She shook her head. “My daughter and I have all 
things in common, Charles.” 

“ At least, however, you will not tell ber until Iam 

one.” 

. “I will promise that Charles. 
tion ?”” ‘ 

“Did you receive any information, dear madam, from 
Mr. Frederick this morning concerning your daugh- 
ter?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Nevertheless, I happen to know that it is his inten- 


Now for the ques- 


tion to make some immediate provision for Miss 
Christie.” 
* Indeed,” returned the widow carelessly. ‘‘ What, 


then, is the reason of this sudden, yet tardy gener- 
osity ?”” 

“ He is going abroad for along sojourn, and perhaps 
he feels it fitting—as indeed it is—that he should leaye 
his only blood-relation here, in circumstances more in 
accordance with his own.” 


| __“ You are not speaking like yourself, Charles,”’ said 
| Mrs. Blissett quietly: “these stilted phrases conceal 
| something behind them. I am sure they do. Come, 
| letme help you, as they doincourt, by a question or 
two. Haye you any reason to suppose that Mr. Fred- 
erick contemplates matrimony ?" 


“No, madam. Hehas simply seen reason—or pre- 
tends to have done so—to be greatly dissatisfied with 
my poor self: #0 much so, that his disfavor will extend, 
I fear, to all who show me any kindness.” 

“Ah, Iseenow. Even to the object of his present 
beneficent intentions—his niece ?’” 

“ That is so, my dear madam.”’ 

“But we shall not give you up, Charles, for so many 
hundreds a year, for all that,” said the widow smiling. 

“That is only what I expected from your gracious 
lips,” returned the young man fervently. “It deeply 
gratifies me to hear it; but nevertheless, it can not 
alter what is my fixed purpose. Nay, such generosity, 
if I should take advantage of it, would make my conduct 
all the baser. I must—indeed, I must, dear madam— 
be henceforth s stranger to you and yours. Evenifyou 
were to reject Mr. Frederick’s provision, which, for your 
Gaughter’s sake, I trust you will not do—and am I 
sure Mr. Mellish will be of the same opinion—even 
then, Isay, I could never come back to Allgrove, as in 
the old happy time.—You do not misunderstand me, 
dear madam ?”’ 

“T understand you well, Charles,” said the widow, 
tenderly. ‘ You will act as your conscience tells you 
to do, and it would ill become to dissuade you—Chris- 
tie and Lalno have our notions of what is becoming.— 
80 you_ have lost your patron and your friends ata 
single blow, it seems!" said she passionately, aftera 
little pause. “In exacting the promise you speak of, 
did thia autocratic gentleman, may I ask, make any 
provision for you?” 

“He did offer me a large sum of money, dear 
madam.” 

“But you did mot take it? That's a brave lad!” 
cried the widow admiringly. ‘Yet still, on account of 
the threat—implied or expressed—with regard to Chris- 
tie, you mean to exile yourself from Allgrove ?”” 

“Thore is no other course open to me, dear Mrs, 


xt 
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Blissett. -would far rather be self-exiled than ro- 
ceived beneath your roof under such circumstances; 
besides, I am not cast down, you see. Time, of which 
plenty lies before me, may bring brighter days." 

“True,” said Mrs. Blissett, with » heavy sigh, “you 
are yet young. In the meantime, dear boy, what are 
your plans? Have you any money to start with? I 
am afraid that piece of extravagant generosity’ (she 
ag to the gay little piano) “has crippled you sad- 
y.” 


“Nay, dear madam, I have enough and to spare, I as- 
sure you.” 

“And not a penny of what was that man’s you say 2?” 

“Not one. Every shilling that he ever spent upon 
me shall also be repaid! then I shall begin to breathe: 
then I shall have power to work.” 

It was the first time in Mrs. Blissett’s presence that 
Charles Steen had ever shown (and even now enly by 
his tone and features) a hostility, or even a disrespect, 
towards her brother-in-law. 

“Ah, you have found him out?” cried she, her eyes 

leaming with fierce pleasure. ‘Frederick Blissett is a 
ase nan, sir—is he not?” 


“Well, I confess,” said Charles, with affected careless- 
ness, “I shall be as glad to cry quits in the matter 
of pecuniary obligation to Mr. Frederick as Chris- 
tianin the allegory was to getrid of his burden.” 
(He took the ancient coin out of his pocket, and en- 
deavored to spin it upon a little table that stood be- 
tween him and the widow’s soia.) “I intend to appl 
to the clergyman in town who was my friend of old,’’ 
continued the young fellow, ‘(and see what he can do 
for me; I cannot ask the good rector, because Mr. 
es interdict extends to all at Allgrove; other- 
wise '’—— 

“Great Heaven!’ ejaculated the widow, suddenly,’ 
her white face turning to a dreadful leaden hue; 
“ where did you get that coin ?” 


“Well, curiously enough,” answered Charles, with as 
much unconcern as he could assume, and not daring to 
lift his eyes towards his interrogatress, “that is just 
the one possession still remaining to me for which I 
have to thank Mr. Frederick.” 

“¥Frederick—Frederick Blissett gave you that coin?’ 
gaspedshe. “When? Where? How did he get it ?— 
Give it here.” 

Charles looked up now. ‘The invalid was sitting bolt 
upright, clutching with one hand the back of the sofa 
for support, the other was eagerly stretched ont to re- 
ceive the coin. The hunger in her face was wolfish— 
terrible to see. 

“Give it here—give it to me, I say.” 

He placed the coin in her trembling fingers, and they 
carried it eagerly to her eyes. 

“It is the same,” gasped she ; “I should know it” 
among ten thousand, I saw it last in his dear hand. 
Tell me, sir—if you know—how came that man, your 
tuaster—in possession of it? Do you hear me? Speak.’* 


It is aquestion which even Bishop Butler did not leave 
behind him eennerd setited, whether we poor mortals, 
who tell so many fibs every hour, are ever justified, by 
the strict rules of virtue, under any possible circum- 
stances, in telling a lie at all. It must be conceded to 
Mr. Charles Steon, that whether justified or not, he 
firmly believed himself to be so, and, moreover, that 
the lie he did tell was a magnificent specimen—one 
which of its class recent hours of thought had brought 
to perfection in readiness for this very occasion. 


“Mr. Frederick Blissett received it, madam, from 
some official quarter immediately after the coroner’s 
inquest. He expressed a wish to have some memento 
of your poor husband's death, and the coin was sent to 
him, in answer to his application, as a matter of course 
ba the other articles were returned to you at the 

all.” 4 

It was impossible to resist the force of such an ex- 
planation, delivered too with the business-like air of 
an unprejudiced registrar of births and deaths, who is 
pupplying information you have purchased fora shil- 

ng. 

“Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” ejaculated the 
widow, feobly wiping her forehead, upon which the 
dew of unutterable horror had gathered. “God forgive 
me for what I had in my mind before you spoke, 
cater a f relief ed b 

The sense of relief experienc y the young m: 
hardly less than his companion's, although be took, wien 
not to show it. Ono part of the terrible task before 
him was at least accomplished ; he had verified his 
worst suspicions without arousing those of the widow ; 
nay, he hud even Jaid the latter to rost, and with how 
great comfort to herself! For this woman, so resolute 
against her brother-in-law, while his guilt was but a 
figment of her own morbid brain, had been shocked to 
the uttermost when sie saw, as she fancied, the evi- 
dence of his crime placed before her eyes, Even now, 
so prostrated was she by her late exertion, that she of- 
fered scarce any opposition to Steen’s departure. 


_A presentiment that he should find Christie in the 
little dining-room beneath, did not prove groundless, * 
“TI heard you saying ‘good-bye, to mamma,” said 
she, in faltering tones, “and so 1 crept in here. Oh, 
Charles, it sounded like a farewell.” ; 
“T trust not—I think not, Chyistie,” said he, encour- 
pay 4 t with 
“And I must be content with this, and not 
oe it all means?” © 7 ee 
“You must not, dear Christie. Your mother will 
tell you all, There is a dark cloud over us just Ss 
but it will pass, and there will be sunshine again—the 
old soft sunshine. I must be in London to-night. 
Good-bye.” 7 
And in a few minutes he was again upon his way. 
Time, indeed—one hour more or less—might be just 
now of the greatest possible importance; for suppose 
Frederick Blissett should yet go abroad, notwithstand- 
ing that he was disappointed of his fair companion ? 
Supposing he should start, without (aa was probable 
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’ where lay the letter announcing Squire Blissett’s death, | 
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enough) giving any clew to his destination, before that 
question could be put tohim to which the widow had 
just received so specious a reply from Steen—“ How 
came he by that coin?” Nay, and this was an inquiry 
far more difficult and awful for him to answer—How 
came he in possession of it before, according to his own show- 
ing, he had received the news of his brother's decease? For 
Charles well remembered that the passionate words: 
“Burn that waistcoat and the money too” were spoken 
in the studio, before they entered the breakfast-room, 


‘No wonder, then, there had been such magic in this 
coin, the appearance of which, so coinciding with that 
described by Jem Templar, had at once conjured up in 
Steen’s terror-stricken brain the image of a tratricide | 
‘The only loophole of escape from this suspicion had 
lain in an accidental similarity in the coins; he had 
gone down to Aligrove for the sole purpose of having 
this point decided. There were only two persons liy- 
ing who were capable of doing so; Jim Templar, who 
had found it, and Mrs, Blissett. Of the former's pow- 
ers of discrimination in the matter, Charles had no 
high opinion, and besides, the honest fellow was almost 


- certain to gossip about the thing, and especially to the 


little doctor, who so often visited the Druid stones, 
and who was just the last man in the world to whom 
Steen would have had it revealed. Mrs. Blissett’s testi- 
mony was convincing, and her future silence upon the 
matter might be depended upon. She never spoke 
of the circumstances connected with her husband’s 
death to any one, except perhaps to Christie, and he felt 
sure she would not speak of what had so shaken her 
that day, even toher. He had got back the coin into 
his own possession, so that the sight of it should not 

rovoke discussion or inquiry. He felt convinced that 

¢ and one other man might for the future be the sole 
human repositories of the terrible secret. That he 
himself was in possession of it, there was scarcely any 
room for doubt. A score of corroborative circum- 
étances now flashed upon him, which even long ago 
had aroused, as we have seen, his vague suspicions. 
But now, each was a revelation in itself. He could now 
make only too probable a guess at the cause of that 
strange behavior of his patron’s upon the night of their 
first acquaintance. ‘The painter's nervous terrors ; his 
disinclination to be left alone ; his reiteration of the fact 
that his illness had confined him to his bed for so. many 
hours—hours in which he had not been in Clifford 


’ Street at all, but had been journeying in the train, or 


over the downs upon a terrible errand, which had at 
last been accomplished in Burslem Bottom. He re- 
membered the anxicty with which his patron had in- 
quired of Mrs. Maude as to whether any one had called 
to seo him upon the preceding evening ; apprehensive, 
‘without doubt, that importunity might have gained 
admittance, and the vacant bed, the empty room, been 
discovered, The very circumstances under which the 
painter had engaged him were almost unaccountable, 
except upon the ground that all this was true. 


Mr. Blissett had visited the Refuge in search—not of 
a model, tor he had hardly made use of him as suchat 
all—but of some one whom hecould make his com- 
panion, as wellas his creature—to relieve the intol- 
erable terrors that agitated his morbid and conscience- 
stricken soul. Some one, too, that he might send down, 
whither he dare nat himself venture, to Allgrove, who 
might supply him with the local news—scandals, sus- 


 picions—dangers it might be—such as that verdict 


which had so aroused his wrath—that it was so imper- 
ative for him to guard against. He had engaged him as 
his “ librarian,”’ forgetting that none but himselt should 
‘be aware that he possessed alibrary ; anc he had offered 
him asalary, which the painter, burdened with debt, 
and almost without a shilling, could have had no pros- 
pectof paying, only that he knew that be was even then 
the master of Morden Hall. That Mr. Frederick should 
haye been jealous of his brother, was natural enough, 
but that he should have resented with such fury any 
defense or praise of him (asin the case of that bundle 


‘of letters), and that he should have regarded the widow 


and her daughter with such hostility, could only 
arise (as it now seemed to Steen) from the conscious- 
ness of having committed some cruel fraternal wrong. 
Again, could his sudden enmity to Charles—that other- 
ae inexplicable change from confidence to hate— 
have been aroused by any thing save the\consciousness 
that he had rendered himself to the young man an ob- 
ject of suspicion? How could that enmity have be- 
come s0 relentless as to cause him to seek his ruin by 
such infamous means, were it not inspired by terror, 
and the need for keeping one who might prove danger- 
ous under his thumb forever? 

» Lastly, what could have moved his wretched patron 
to reproduce with his pencil, only to erace them as 
soon as completed, the exact spot where the squire had 
met his end, and those likenesses of the dead man him- 
self, of which Mrs. Maude has spoken, except that mor- 
bid longing which murderers are said to feel to revisit 
the scenes of their crimes, to gaze upon the faces of 
their victims. but which in the painter’s case had 
found so characteristic a channel? 


Ifany one of these reflections had been sufficient to 
awake his wonder of old, how far more powerfully 
diditstrike him now; * while the cumulative force of 
ofall was absolutely overwhelming. 


How the position of affairs had changed since that 
time when the widow, moved by mere instinct, or, as 
it seemed, by groundless predjudice, had bidden him, 
with such mysterious solemnity, be the avenger of 
innocent blood! She had given up her own s'\spicions 
as unfounded at the very moment when they were capa- 
dle of being resolved into awful certainty ; while he 
himself was about to become, a voluntary avenger! 
What! anavenger upon his patron, the man who with 
whatever motive had raised him from obscurest pov- 
erty, and the near and only relative of Christie Blissett ? 
No. There lay a more difficult task before Charles 
Steen than that of mere avenging. 


CSAPTER XXIX. 
AT BAY. 


Ir was lato when Charles Steen arrivedin town, and 
he had a matter to transact even then before he could 
reach Grafton Street, so that when he did so, night had 
fallen. However, his business did not admit of delay, 
nor of standing on ceremony. Mrs ~Maude 
opened the door to him, and a very won- 
der-stricken air she wore at seeing whom she had 
admitted. “What, you come back again, Mr. Steen, I 
was afraid’”—— 

“Is he gone?” interrupted Charles with feverish 
eagerness, 

“Oh, yes, sir; he went yesterday ; and a precious 
good riddance, too, say 1; for of all the silent, dis- 
agreeable, prying creatures’’— 

“Tush! Idon’t mean Morris ; [mean Mr. Blissett.” 

*‘Oh, master is at home. Something has occured to 
delay his going abroad. But’’—here she hesitated— 
“I think you would be wise to tell him what you have 
to say by letter. You and I were always friends, Mr. 
Steen, and as for what that Paul Pry of a Morris may 
say, I don’t believe a tittle of it; but master is very 
much put out with you, sir, and it‘’sno use denying 
it.” 

“JT must seo him, however,” observed Charles quiet- 
ly, ‘let my visit be ever so uawelcome. Is he in the 
studio?’ ‘ 

“Oh, no sir, He is confined to his room, Oh, Mr. 
Steen '’—here she looked nervously round, and began 
to whisper—“ he’s ill the same way as he was before, 
when I telegraphed to you from Clifford Street, only 
much worse than he was then. It’s the head, sir, that’s 
where itis. Iam not afraid upon my own atcount, 
but I think it’s very like he'll do himself a mischief | 
some day. He’s worn toa shadder, and life is quite a 
burden to him—any body can seothat. And yet with | 
his thousands a year, and him quite a young man still, 
and so clever, how sad it seems! If he could only get a 
nice wife, now, who wouldn’t mind his whims nor his 
tantrums. It’s such a pity, for he seems to be natu- 
rally fond of children, since he’s always talking to him- 
self about some Heavenly Child or another.” 

“Is he in bed ?”’ inquired Charles impatiently, 

“Lor, no, sir. Why he hasn't been to bed, he tells 
me, for months, and certainly not since he returned 
to England, He drops asleep, now and then, in the 
studio, or the dining-room ; but it’s my belief he has 
had no rest o’ nights—to call rest—for weeks and 
weeks.” 

“Indeed! his health then must be worse than usual, 
I remember he always suffered from indigestion.”? 

“No, no, sir: it ain’t that. We've allof us indiges- 
tion, bless ye ; you'll have it yourself, all in good time. 
It’s my belief, Mr. Steen,”’ here the housekeeper put 
her mouth close to the young man’s ear—“ as my poor 
master is haunted.” 

“ Haunted 2” 

“Hush! Yes, that’s what it is. When he’s alone— 
although it sounds Irish-like to say so—there's always 
somebody in the room with him. I have heard him, | 
when I’ve passed the door, talking quite out loud again 
and again.” 

“And what do they talk about ?” 

“Oh, the other don't say anything. But just as 
though he did, Mr. Frederick will stop a bit, and then 
reply. Iam used toit now, but at first it made my 
blood creep.” 

‘ “Does it seem as though your master were angry, or 
ow ?” 

“Well he begins—for I own to you Mr. Steen, I've | 
heard from end to end of it through the keyhole ; Job | 
couldn’t have resisted it, nor Joseph neither—he will 
begin quite pleasant and soft-spoken, then he will ask 
for something—I can't rightly make out what—and the 
other, I suppose, refuses to give it to him. At all 
events, master gets quite wild, (just as though he was 
contradicted by flesh and blood), and presently cries 
out, ‘Take that,’ and makes believe to knock the other 
down, Ifit wasn’t so dreadful, Mr. Steen, and to com- 
pare small things with great, it’s for all the world like 
Punch without the dog.” 

“Is there anything in his hand when he seems 
to give the blow ?” inquired Steen, with some curi- 
osity. 

“Well, sir, it’s odd that you should have asked that 
question. Why there is, and that’s one of’ the reasons 
why I should not have you go up yonder. He keeps a 
life-preserver in the pocket of his dressing-gown, and 
when the time comes, he ups with it, and strikes at the 
air.” 

“Tt's very odd, and as yousay, Mrs. Maude, very sad, 
too,”’ said Steen, reflectively. ‘‘Mr. Blissett doesn’t 
drink, does he ?’” 

“ No, sir; not fo hurt—and for the matter of that, he 
don’t eat neither, It’s a wonder to me ‘how, without 
eating or sleeping, he keeps himself alive. He don’t 
even do his painting now, which you know he used to 
say was meat, drink and clothing to him. Thatis, with 
the exception of taking the likeness of that young per- 


“Mrs. Maude.” said the hollow voice, after a short 
pause, ‘if he does not go, send fora policeman. I will 
give him in charge for felony.”’ 

“Yes, send for a policeman,” repeated Charles coolly, 
| but loud enough for Mr. Blissett, who was leaning over 
the banisters, to catch every word. I also have some- 
thing to say to him.” 

“Oh, pray—pray, go, Mr. Steen,” pleaded the house- 
keeper in a low voice. “This will only make poor Mr. 
Frederick worse.” 

“What are you saying down there ?”’ cried the paint- 
er suspiciously. “If you haye really something of im- 
portance—perhaps some message to deliyer—I will 
hear it myself, Come up, sir.”’ 

“Oh, take care,"’ whispered Mrs, Maude. 

“Never fear,” answered Steen in the same tone.—“I 
am coming, sir.” And he ran swiftly up to his late 
patron’s room. 

It wass large and gloomy apartment, with a huge 
old-fashioned bed, with a canopy fit to covera body 
lying in state; every article of furniture similarly 
clumsy and solid, and with nothing to remind one of 
the refined, .f somewhat eccentric, taste of its present 
| tenant, save one frameless picture, propped upon the 
mantelpiece, which was the portrait so recently ex- 
ecuted of Eloise Bird. With his back to this, Mr. Blis- 
sett was standing, attired in a long dressing- gown, 
which hid his gaunt and wasted limbs: his arms were 
folded so that one hand supported an elbow, and the 
other his chin; and he regarded the intruder, as he 
came in and closed the door behind him, with a sus- 
picious and malignant look, 

“So you are come buck again, Charles Steen, like a 
bad shilling, are you?” 

“Tamcouie back, sir,” returned Charles coolly, ‘but 
not to trouble you beyond a few minutes. And as for 
your uncivil metaphor, that reminds me to say that I 
have something here of yours, which I took away by 
accident, and now beg leave to return to you.” 

He took the ancient coin out of his pocket and placed 
it upon the dressing-table, at the same time narrowly 
watching the painter’s face. Always pale, and of late 
almost a dead white, it suddenly turned livid ; the lips 
twitched spasmodically, the eyes seemed to shrink from 
the object thus presented to their gaze. 

“ Well, sir ?” gasped he. 

“The coin is yours, is it not, Mr. Blissett ?” 

“No—Yes—Where did you find it?” 


“In your own waistcoat-pocket, sir. Part of the snit 
you were so good as to furnish me with on the night I 
first entered your service. There were two spots upon 
it—of iron-mould, I suppose—which seemed to offend 
you exceedingly, for you bade me burn it; and when I 
told you there was some silver in it—for I had only felt 
the piece just then, and did not know but that it was 
current money—you cried out that I was to burn that, 


| too.” 


“Well?” said the painter slowly, the expression of 
his eyes, which were now squinting horribly, chan ing 
from abject fear to their old look of malice. “And be- 


particulars ?”’ 

“Tam glad to say I did, sir.’’ 

“You are most frank, indeed,” sneered the painter ; 
“‘and may I ask (if you had any reason except that plea- 
sure in disobeying me which you always feel) why ?” 

“Because, if I had not preserved the coin, I should 
never have learned its history—I mean how it chanced 
to come into your possession.’” 

“And how was that?” 

“That is the question which I have come to-day from 
Allgrove—by the road past Burslem Bottom, which 
you know so well—-to ask of you.” 

With three rapid strides, Mr. Blissett gained the 
door, locked it, and took out the key. 


“You are a very foolish and imprudent young man 
indeed,” said he, showing his faultless teeth, and 
thrusting his right hand into his pocket. “The worth 
to a poor man of a good story lies in his being able ta 
retail it to others. You, however, in this case will 
never have the opportunity.” 

“If I had, sir, [should not take advantage of it,”’ re- 
turned Steea with meaning. 

“It is a little late to be magnanimous, my young 
friend,” answered the painter contemptuously, “ when 
you have put your head in the lion’s jaws. If you 
could only tell what I am thinking of now, you young 
fool.” 

“Tcantell,sir. You are thinking of something which 
you have not only thought of once before, but put it 
into effect. But it would cost you this time very dear. 
Do you suppose that I am come here trusting to your 
mercy for my safety? I should as soon look for that in 
a wildcat.” 

“To what, then, in the devil's name, do you trust?’ 
exclaimed the painter furiously. 

“To your indisposition to be hanged. At the office 
of your late brother's lawyer, there lies a sealed packet, 
with a statement of what J know, to be opened and acted 
upon ifI donot return from your house within the 


son”’ (here the housekeeper drew herself up) “which 
I think he might better have left alone. It is that 
baggage who has turned his head, or helped to turn 
bs Pid 

In her characteristic indignation against this design- 
ing creature, Mrs. Maude forgot her caution, and raised 
hex tones, 

“Who is that? Who are you talking to, Mrs. 
Maude ?” cried a hoarse and hollow voice from above 
stairs. 

The housekeeper turned white, and threw up her 
hands in dismay and terror. 

“Itis I, sir, Charles Steen,’ cried the young fellow, 
boldly. F 

“Show that man the door, Mrs. Maude,” cried her 
master imperiously. ‘I told you he was not to be 
admitted.” 

“I have something to say to you, Mr. Blissett, of 
great and pressing importance,” urged the visitor, 


hour. You will then be put upon your trial for too 
murders instead of one.”’ 

“May you rot, limb from limb!” cried the painter, 
drawing achair close to the door, and seating himself 
uponit. “ What is it you want, you devil ?” 

“Confession ; and to the living, so far as it can be 
made, Restitution.’ 

“ Ay, and revenge,” added the other with a ghastly 

grin. 
“No, sir, not revenge,” answered Charles earnestly. 
“I forgive you the base wrong you plotted against my- 
self; nay, I have even still some lingering relics of 
gratitude towards you for the past, which of itself 
would prevent my giving you up to justice, although 
that, I own, is not the chief cause of—ot’*—_— 

“ Of your clemency,” interrupted the painter, with a 
bitter laugh. “The clemency of this work-house paup- 
er! This is rare.” 

“It is humiliating, I dare say, sir,” observed Steen 


ing so dutiful, you disobeyed me, did you not, in both’ 


~— 


i. 


J 


a 


coldly. ‘But the hangman’s rope would be more so. 
It is no use to bandy words. Here are ink and paper. 
If you will not set it down yourself, I will do so from 
your lips, and you will sign it, It will never, I solemn- 
ly assure you, be made use of, 80 long as certain con- 
ditions are observed by you.” 

« And what are they ?” - 

“You must remain single; you must make over 
three-fourths of your income to Mrs, Blissett and her 
daughter ; and they must never see your face,” 

«Those are hard terms, young sir—except the last.” 

“Doubtless they are, and yet more favorable than I} 
have any right to offer. The alternative, too, at least, 
is harder. In screening you from it, I am even break- 
ing the law.”” 

“ And how do I know you will screen me after all 2” 

“JT have told you one reason; the faint embers of 
gratitude for the past are, still burning within me, al- 
though you did your best to tread them out; and there 
is anothor. I love your niece Christie, and your death by 
the hangman's hand would disgrace her. And yet you 
shall do her justice ’’—for a gleam of triumph suddenly 
lit up the painter's face—“ or, by Heaven, I will bear 
witness against you with my own lips. Come, sir, I 
am waiting.” 

“What for? WhatamItotell you? Where amI to 
begin?” 

“J want the story of how that coin came into your 
possession.” 

With eyes cast down upon the floor, and looking 
crosswise at his shitting feet; with brows knit and 
lowering ; and with his right hand stealing at inter- 
vals to the deadly weapon that he had concealed about 
him, Frederick Blissett began as follows : 

“J hated my brother from the very first; if you 
want evidence of malice, it is there. I hated him when 
we were children together, and even before I was old 
enough to know the wrong of which he was the un- 
conscious instrument. Everybody liked my brother 
Frank, because he was & good-natured fool, and could | 
not see through them as I did, Nurses, servants, goy- 
erneas—they all liked him, His father doted upon 
him, and his father’s friends of course took their cue 
from him. ‘They knew, too, that Frank would be the 
heir. Because there was a year or two between us, he 
was born to wealth, and I to poverty. Only my 
mother loved me, and saw the injustice under which I 
writhed. I detested the home that held him—the 
place that was to be his hereafter, and not mine. I 
went to India a subaltern in a foot regiment, while he } 
was the young squire at Allgrove. He might have 
married as early as he pleased, for he had lands and 
fortune to descend to his children; but I—I had 
nothing but a few wretched hundreds, which were 
soon spent. I had tastes to gratify such as he never 
possessed—a horse to ride, and bacon and grvens to 
eat, would have satisfied Frank. Ifell in debt. He 
helped me (curse him!) with driblets of that money 
half of which should have been mine. Yes, more than 
one time; a dozen times, if you like to write that 
down; and I only hated him the more. When he mar- 
ried, I got less help and more adyice—more insolent 
impertinence, J call it. That was his wife’s doing. She 
was wormwood tome, When I heard she was strack 
down by illness—life-long, irremediable—I wrote to 
express my sorrow ; but I was glad. It was she who 
stood between me and my art. IfIhad had money, I 
should have done great things. It wasmy cursed pov- 
erty, debts, wretched worries (all her fault and his), 
which kept medown. Even as it was, I made a name. 
My pictures—some of them at least—were praised and 
bought. Frank bought some, like the rest (as was 
but right, I should suppose, being my brother), 
and praised them too. But what was that worth? It 
was once told me that he said he bought them out of 
charity. Put that down, if you please. He, the boor, 
patronized me, the artist. For every check (if he had 
but known it), [sent him back acurse. But yet Inever 
thought to kill him. It was the opportunity that first 
put that in my head. P 

“Tleft the army, and after a short engagement in the 
Indian civil service, returned to England—came what 
hecalled ‘home.’ But Thad no home, It was insult 
to tell me that the house where Mrs. Blisset reigned 
could ever be such to me. She was not rude, but she 
was coldly courteous, suspicious of me, jealous of my 
talents, and affecting to consider that I had not treated 
Frank as he deserved. I had many debts, and I know 
she remonstrated against their being settled by her 
husband. They were settled, however, and I fell in 
debtagain. How could Thelp it, who needed to have 
refinements (what she called ‘ luxuries ’) about me, and 
to whom pleasure was as the breath of life, and yet 
who was so poor? They had only one child, and 
Frank might have spared me more, but he did not. 
He proposed a composition, which would have been dis- 
graceful to me. Otherwise—so his letter seemed to 
hint—I might go to jail.” 

“Oh, sir,” interrupted Steen, ‘do not slander the 
dead ; Tread that letter, and it hinted no such thing.” 

“Tt did not offer to pay the debt, sir; and if it was not 
paid, the man Ashden, whom you met at breakfast in 
Clifford Street, would have put me into jail without 
compunction. Then came Frank’s fatal note—that in- 
vitation to come down to Newnham in the early morn- 
ing, and hunt with him: then, afterwards, to accept 
his hospitality, and his wife’s at Allgrove. You have 
read that too, and you remember it.” 


“Indeed I do,” said Charles, not without pity. It 
was piteous to behold this wretched man, worn to 
skin and bone, and with his sleepless eyes incapable of 
tears. 

“Tam sorry about it now, myself, Steen. If you 
will take my advice, you will even do without things 
that are necessary pleasures that hypocrites call vices 
and so forth), rather than—rather than gain them, 
even though you only seem to right yourselfin so 

ing, by the strong hand. Perhaps you need no 
ers warning. Well, I did. Look at me ; look at 


FOUND DEAD, 


the hand that did it. If I hold it up against the 
candle—look! you can see right through it. It is 
no wonder. I see him every day, and al night 
long. I see the place where the thing happen- 
ed, When I used to paint any scene or likeness, I for- 
got them when I began another, andItmed to do so 
with these; but it was impossible. I was obliged to 
paint them over and over again. You saw Burslem 
Bottom in my studio in Clifford Street and recognized 
it; [know you did. I had suspected you before, and 
was angry with you for siding with my sister-in-law 
and niece; but from that moment I detested you. 
I feared lest this very thing should somehow come 
about which has happened to-day. In hopes, however, 
that you might not have identified the sketch, I sent 
you back to Morden Hall by another line, so that the 
real scene should not be presented to you, and so recall 
my picture; and I went to the railway station to make 
sure that you had obeyed me. But from that hour I 
made up my mind to crush you. That Morris was a 
detective, whom I hired from Scotland Yard, to catch 
you tripping. He believed what he saw, and is not to 
blame, except for being a fool. What fools there are in 
the world, and how they get on, while men like me, 
with talent, genius—— Bah! where was1?” 

“You were speaking of your brother's note.” 

“True. He wrote to say that his groofi would be 
sent on over night, so that I guessed he would be alone, 
and I well knew the long lonely way which he would 
havetoride. On the previous evening, then, I feigned 
indisposition, and retired early, leaving strict orders 
that I was not to be disturbed. Then, watching my 
opportunity, Ileft the house unobserved, bought the 
old suit of clothes of which you spoke, and disguised 
myself—you know that [havealways materials for that, 
which I use with my models. My habits were so irregu- 
lar, that even if I had been missedit would not have 
excited comment; but I was not missed. I went down 
by the night-train to Harbrook Station, with the inten- 
tion (which I carried out) of returning by the other 
line. I waited about four hours in the fog and dark- 
ness; and when it was light enough—and having taken 
off the beard and whiskers with which I had disguised 
mysolf—I sought Burslem Bottom, along whick 1 knew 
Frank would have to pass. Ifhe had been in company 
—if another sportsman had been with him, then I 
should have stolen away, and returned to town at once 
with my mission unfulfilled. I wish to Heaven he had 
been! but he was alone. Give me brandy, Steen; there 
is some in yonder cupboard; you are putting me to the 
torture, my young friend. 

“Frank was surprised enough to see mo stalk out of 
the morning mist and join him: but he had no sus- 
picion, .I had,it was true, taken_a strange way of 
accepting his invitation; but then I was a strange fel- 
low, and my brother, in particular, always averred that 
to him I was quite a Chinese puzzle. I should have 
thought my dress, my yoice, my manner, would have 
struck anybody with apprehension, but they did not so 
strike Frank. He only observed that it was just like 
one ot my mad freaks to have come out so far to meet 
him (for he thought Icame from Newnham), and that I 
must surely be very tired, He got off his horse, and bade 
me mount andridealong the Bottom, while he walked by 
my side; and this gave me the advantage I was looking 
for. We chatted at first about indifferent things—at 
least he did—andI answered ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ as well as 4 
could! but always on the watch for every opportunity. 
If I should miss my blow, or fail to render him helpless 
with it, I knew it would go bard with me, for Frank had 
the strength of two men such asI, 


“Presently, ‘Of course, you are coming home with 
me after hunting? Maitland will have got your room 
all ready for you.’ 

“*No,’ said I gravely; ‘I cannot do that.’ He did 
not press me, for Llet him see that I was resolved, but 
it made him sore. Then we began to talk of money 
matters, and and he grow still more annoyed with me, 
which I was glad to see; 1 wanted to be vexed my- 
self, forI could not strike him in cold blood, But 
Frank would not be drawn intoa quarrel, 

“*Come,’ said he, ‘let us say no more about it, but 
agree to differ. By-the-by, I have a curious thing to 
show you, Fred—this coin. It was picked up at the 
Druid Stones by 4 tenant of mine.’ [A ‘tenant of his;’ 
that was his grand style and I began to feel bitter against 
him, just as L wished to feel.] ‘Iwas going to show 
it toola Dr. Fungus, whom I am sure to see at the 
meet; but as youare here, and insist upon returning to 
town, I wish you would take it with you and show it 
to some really good authority, for I know you are ac- 
quainted with such folks.” 

“*He reached out his hand to giveit me, and then 
turned bis back to me to walk on. 

“*T will take it,’ cried I; ‘ and do you take that—and 
I struck him a frightful blow from behind with this.” 

As the painter spoke these words, he pulled out from 
the pocket of his dressing-gown a formidable weapon 
made of whalebone and iron. “See,” said he, sighing 
as Charles gazed upon it with undisguised horror, 
“ how rusty itis at the end !—Well, Prank never moved 
or groaned; T had beaten in his skull; but it seems, 
though I did not know it then, that a drop or 
two of his blood {splashed up on my _ waistcoat, 
for my coat was open, Then I dismounted, and once 
more assuming my disguise, walked quickly to Chud- 
leigh Station, and camo up to town, when I was myself 
again. It was still early, and though the maids had un- 
fastened the door, they were not in the way, when I 
let myself in, nor did they know that I had done so. If 
they had it would have mattered little. But I was 
solicitous (as I dare say you remember) to know that 
there had been no attempt to rouse me during the pre- 
ceding evening. Altogether, I flattered myself I had 
secured an excellent alibi, if matters should ever have 
required it. I had drooped the coin into aside-pocket, 
and remembered nothing of it until I saw it in your 
hand to-day. That is my story—my confession if you 
please to callitso. Do you want me to do more ?” 


: 


“Yes; I must trouble you to sign this, Mr. Blissett 
—and stay, there must bea witness.” Charles rang the 
bell, while the painter untastened the door, and Mrs, 
Maude came up from the hall, where she had been 
trembling for the last half-hour; she witnessed her 
inaster’s signature, 

“Atter what has passed, Mr. Steen,’’ observed the 
painter significantly, when this was done, “it is not 
likely we shall meet again.” And he held out his 
hand, Perhaps he thought that, in the housekeeper’s 
presence, Charles would not retuse it, But the young; 
man answered sternly; “After what has passed, Mr. 
Blissett, I cannot take your hand.” 

“T must say, Mr. Steen,’”’ observed the housekeeper 
as she let him out of the front door,*‘you were very 
hard upon master—no matter what has come and gone 
—not to take his hand when he offeredit. And what 
is more (and very unusual with him), he let it be seem 
that he was hurt by it.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“MARRIED AN’ 4’,” 

OF course there was no longer abar to the intercourse 
between Charles Steen and his friends at Allprove; and 
he wrote to tell them that Mr; Blissett had been per- 
suaded to remove it. From Mr. Mellish he received a 
most friendly offer to come and stay with him at the 
rectory, and be prepared for the university: the ex- 
penses of college could, he assured him, be defrayed 
by a very small supploment to his present income, 
which he (the rector) would be very glad to advance, 
and could do so without any inconvenience. This 
money could be repaid as soon as Charles had gained any 
of those university emoluments, some of which at least 
he felt certain, from his own knowledge of his pupil’s 
talents and acquirements would fall to his share. An 
equally welcome communication arrived from the 
widow, pressing his immediate return to Allgrove, 
and urging him to let no foolish scruples stand in the 
way of his accepting the rector’s proposal, ‘“ Your 
character for delicate feeling, my dear Charles,” wrote 
she affectionately, “is established with all of us, and 
needs no further proof, We are lost in wonder as to 
how you could bring yourself to seo Mr. Frederick 
again, and still pecan indeed, that he has any right. 
to be angry), how did you contrive to assuage 
You may imagine what a string of questions 
You will be put to the peine forte 


wrath ? 
is awaiting you here. 
et dure, I warn you.” 

But eyents occurred which relieved the young follow 
from this threatened embarrassment. Since there was 
no mention in the widow's note of any letter received® 
from her brother-in-law (as in -truth was hardly to be 
expected in so shorta time), Charles could not persuade 
himself to leave town. On the fourth day he called in 
Grafton Street, not with any intention of molesting his. 
ubhappy patron, but by reminding him ofhis presence, 
to urge the accomplishment of what Mr. Frederick had 
undertaken to do, 

‘The blinds were drawn down over every window, and 
Mrs. Maude showed a face almost as white as that 
which was lying above-stairs in her master's room. 

“He is gone, Mr. Steen,”” sobbed the housekeeper, 
with shaking head: * he passed away only last evening 
like a lamb.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Charles with horror; for al- 
though, when he had last seen his patron, he looked 
fearfully ill, the gulf between life and death seems 
always wide. 

“Yos, sir; he grew worso and worse from the hour 
you left; not fitiul and violent, as before, but weaker 
aud weaker, I know you had much to forgive him, Mr. 
Steen, for he told me so; but you would have forgiven 
him, if you could have seen him at the last. He bade 
mo tell you with one of his old smiles, that though he 
had not led a useful life, ho had saved a lawyer's bill 
by dying. All his bitterness was poured upon himself, 
poor soul.—Would you like to see him, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

The dead man might have been taken for the very 
type of Death, so sharply showed his bones and 
shrunken limbs through the coverlet under which he 
lay; so sunken were the onco restless eyes in their hol- 
Jow graves. 

“1t was his wish, sir, he bade me tell you, for you 
would understand it, to be buried im town, and not in 
the family vault at A.lgrove.” 

“JT understand, and it shall be done, Did he say 
more ?”” 

“He wished you to burn some documents, which 
would bo useless, so he said, when he was once dead ; 
and—let me see—yes, there was one more very curious 
message; but I hardly think he could haye been in hia — 
right mind, poor man, when he gave that: it was al- 
most with his last breath.” : 

“ What was it?” 

“You were to destroy some picture; but I could not 
rightly gather which it was.” 


‘ 
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“ Not that one on the mantel-piece ?” . 


“Oh, no, sir; certainly not that. Hoe liked it too 
well. Let us hope, because it was his last, and not on — 
account of the young person, for the less he thought of 
her the better, we may be sure. It was some pi 
down at Morden Hall, I fancy. Is there one there as 
has got a bishop in it, for 1 heard him mutter ‘the 
bishop,’ although I could catch little more?” 


“There is,” said Steen, somewhat startled, “I will 
see that his wish is carried out,’ 

“ Perhaps you would like to seal up his things, sir, om 
behalf of the family ?”” a 
“Tam sure they can trust everything to you, Mra. 
Maudo; and I will take care to let them know how 

faithful you served their—Mr. Blissett. 

“He Was @ faithful friend to me, sir, whatever he may 
have been to others. Mr. Steen; andI do believe that. 
what was bad in him was not wholly his own fault,’” 


& 


_ ways and spirit. 


* occasion been admitted to her bou 
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And the housekeeper pointed with significance, though 
not irreverently, to the broad white forehead. 

“TI do believe that too,’’ returned Charles solemnly. 
“ God forgive bim 1" 

“Amen !" said the housekeeper, aguin dissolved in 
tears, as they left the chamber of (death. ‘ He always 
used to settle my little account quite regular, even 
when he was athis poorest. If you are writing, 
sir, you will please to give my respectful duty to the 
fumily at the Hall.” 

Mr. Mellish came up to town to assist Charles in 
«uperintending the late Mr. Blissett's affairs, and they 
two were the only mourners at his funeral. He had no 
male relatives whatever, and the estate being left with 
remainder to female heirs, Christie became a very 
rich young lady. This did not, we may be sure, make 
the least difference in her behavior towards Mr. 
Steen, nor her regard for him, and, indeed, the 
rector always described her, to her great indignation, as 
being “exceedingly affable"’ to everybody. Nor did 
riches make any alteration in the widow's conduct to- 
wards hor favorite. He was as welcome at the Hall—to 
which the mother and daughter removed in afew weeks 
—as he had been at the cottage, and dropped in quite as 
often during the university vacations. Three years’ 
further acquaintance only increase! the widow's affeo- 
tionate regard for him. As for the rector, he seemed to 
have adopted him as hia own son. 

His allege course concluded, Steen took high honors, 
and would without doubt have gained a fellowship. But 
this laurel (much to Mr. Mellish’s disappointment) he 
did not reap; a fellowship being a somewhat useless 
piece of preferment in March to a young gentleman 
who.is going to be marriedin May. For that a mar- 
riage was arranged between the heiress of Morden Hall 
and Mr. Charles Steen, a young man who had no “ posi- 
tion,’”’ and whose very parentage seemed to be a matter 
of uncertainty, was known (and condemned) through- 
out the county. It was enough (said the county) to 
make the old squire (who had always a proper pride) 
turn in his grave. Dr. Fungus, of course, was charmed, 
since the county was disgusted: but Mr. Mellish was 
charmed also, and = for hia protege over many a 
dessert table, tooth and nail. 

Very few had the courage to find fault with him in 
the presence of the widow. To them who did—it was 
a pity, she coolly observed, that no remonstrances had 
been made when she first gave encouragement to the 
hae 3 fellow at the cottage; for the fact was that her 

t of visitors had been very limited at Rill Bank, 
whereas it was now large enough. The public interest 
in her and hers had waned and increased in suspicious 
proportion with her means, and she valued it accord- 
dingly. 

oh it’s quite a love-match, I understand, Mrs. 
Blissett,"’ observed a female gossip, who had on one 

oir (for the widow 
had been for some time improving in health; and was 
now greatly better)—‘‘ quite s romance, I do declare!" 

“Well, no, madam,” answered the widow dryly; “it 
ds rather a matter of convenience, you see. Mr. Steen 
had the management of the place when my brother-in- 
law had it, and he understood all about our affairs. In 
fact I shall save a great deal of money per annum by the 
convection,” 

Something might be due to the irritation of illness, 
but, (although the above was an extreme case) the 
widow was certainly both short and sharp with her in- 
terlocutors upon the question of her daughter's mar- 
riage; while their opposition seemed only to render her 
future son-in-law a greater favorite with her than ever. 

“Tlove you, Charles, not only on your own account,” 
whe once said to him, “ but also because you banished 
from my mind a wicked thought, which else—now 
that he it wronged is dead—would have made me very 
miserable.” 

“All that Task of youin return, my dear madam,” 

answered he with tender gravity, ‘‘is that you never 
_ hint at it even to myself again. Imagine what distress, 

ifit ever got to her ears, such a terrible fancy would 

cause to our darling Christie; not to mention what 

ill-natured and unpleasant goesip it would give rise 
| to, did it get abroad.” 

Thus did he endeavor to make assurance doubly sure 
with Sng ed to that dread secret of which he was now 
the sole depository; and it was kepta secret to the 


end. \ 
The wife of Chorles Steen never learned by what foul 
play her father had been made away with, and far less 
y whose kindred hands. That was one of the unknown 
blessings for which she had to thank her husband. But 
iatie kad lenty of known ones. He made the old Halla 
happier Rose to her thanit had ever been, and the 
children she bore him linked her heart to his still closer. 
He was a man (perhaps #ke man) who lived under the 
same roof with his mother-in-law without a quarrel. 
Even the “county” got by degrees to acknowledge 
that their prejudices sgainst that “adventurer,” as 
they called him, had been groundless. He hunted ; he 
shot ; he occupied in due time his seat on the magisterial 
bench with modesty and intelligence; he went twice 
to church on Sunday; he could drink port wine ; he 
had no “advanced views.” He was not an idle man ; 
he looked after matters with his own eyes, knew all his 
tenants Levers and took care that even the poorest 
_ shonld be lodged like Christian folk. He was as kind as 
just, but be waa never patronizing; he remembered 
the time when he had once had a patron himself. 


‘Mrs. Blisectt, as we have said, is much less helpless 
than she used to be, and in the on of love that 
again surrounds her in the persons of her children and 

ldren, has recovered much of her old cheerful 


Tho rector grows more mellow, but is otherwise un- 

changed. He was godfather tothe first arrival, and 

. insists upon being an e officio or honorary sponsor to 
all the rest ofthe progeny of Charles and Christie. 

Dr. Fungus looks exactly the same as he has done any 

dime these twenty years, except that in the distance he 


ZOK. 


| appears Blightly brighter ; the fact is, he has been com- 
pelled to purchase a new blue umbrella, the old one 
having been blown not only inside out, but clean away 
in a gale upon the downs, that almost whisked off the 
pony. Charles, who would otherwise have liked the 
old fellow well enough, is always in some dread when 
he visits Allgrove, for he is pretty sure to allude to the 
inquest, and to reiterate his own opinion that there was 
murder done. 

Mr. Frederick’s wishes concerning the destruction of 
the fratricidal picture at the Hall were carried out by 
Steon’s own hands. He gave out as his reason for be- 
having so ruthlessly to Stanislaus and Boleslaus, that 
the painter, dissatisfied with his own work, did not de- 
sire that an example so discreditable to his genius 
should be retained; an idea not at all out of char 
acter with him who was supposed to have entertained 
it. To the widow and Christie, this reason was intelli- 
gible ; but the destruction of 40 much paint and can- 
vas was debated a good deal among the servants at the 
Hull. More than one of them, without knowing any- 
thing of the story told in the picture, had recognized 
the likeness that existed between ‘the party with the 
‘atchet ” (Boleslaus with his battle-axe) and the painter 
himself, and even perhaps surmived that that might 
have had sompthing to do with the thing being de- 
stroyed. 

“But there, who could account for any whim of Mr. 
Frederick's, who had always had a bee in his bonnet, 
and no sinall one neither ?”’ 

This was a reflection which Charles himself was at 
last able to indorse, The longer he lived that life of 
quiet, uneventful domesticity, the more monstrous and 
inexplicable did the crime of his dead patron appear to 
him, except upon the ground of insanity. He some- 
times thinks, that if Dr. Fungus had had his way, and 
the deed had been brought home to the doer, the painter 
would have been acquitted upon that plea, 

In acertain cabinet in his library, there are two ob- 
jects which Mr. Steen keeps carefully under lock and 
key. The one is a portrait of a very beantiful young 
woman, which, “under the circumstances” (for he has 
revealed them to. hia wife), Christie thinks it ia just as 
well should remain where it is, leat it should lead to 
embarrassing questions; “and besides,” she “ really 
nag not see anything partioular to admire in the girl’s 
face.” 

The other is a detaced and ancient coin, of the exist- 
ence of which Christie knows nothing; but which, at 
times, her husband, when he is alone, takes ont of a 
secret drawer, and pores over for many aminute. As 
he gazes on it, itis once more a magic disc. It takes 
him back from the smvoth level of his daily life into 
the great battle of the world, from which he retired so 
early; ho is once more in the thick of the struggle; 
poverty, and vice, and crime are again around him, in 
garbs that, to the easy and well-to-do, seem fantastic 
and unreal. Heis in that region of flesh and blood 
romance, which they who have read little of the book 
of man denominate the Sensational, But of all the 
personal associations which are conjured up at the 
sight of it, his old patron stands pre-eminent: that in 
that coin lies the secret of his own success in life, is 
hes em also contains the secret of the Open 

Yerdict. 


(rHEe END.} 
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ZOE. 


Tax evening was calm and serene after the 
horrors of the storm; tlie air breathed a balmy 
and refreshing coolness, and the turbulent 
waves were smoothed into soft tranquillity. 

Upon a high, projecting rock of one of the 
islands of the Archipelago stood a light and 
sylph-like figure in an attitude of anxious sus- 
pense—of deep-felt anguish. 

It was a young female, on whose sweet coun- 
tenance the first blossoms of youth had scarcely 
mellowed into ripeness. 

Her rich, unrestrained hair streamed wildly 
on the breeze. 

A light flowing garment hung loosely on her 
beauteous form, and more enhanced her youth- 
ful charms than all the ornaments of art. 

She seemed unconscious of the pelting rain, 
that, after the first fierce burst of the sterm, 
had fallen profusely around her. 

Her delicate limbs were drenched, but she 
seemed not to feel the piercing chilliness, for 
the powers of her soul were intent on an object 
that called forth all her solicitude. 

Her eyes were bent in wild earnestness to- 
wards the island of Ipsara. 

During the day, large and undulating columns 
of smoke had shot from that devoted place, 
and clearly betokened that some fresh calamity 
had befallen it; that the savage Turk had sig- 
nalized his rage against his victims by some 
new act of barbarity. 

Zoe, unmindful of the inclemency of the 
weather, had remained many an hour on that 


high and craggy point. 


| Towards evening everything was again serene 

and clear; her eyes were strained to catch any 
object from the dear spot that contained all 
she prized most in life, for there, in that ill- 
} fated Ipsara, dwelt Muriotti—-Muriotti, the 
fond conipanion of her infancy—the ardent 
friend of her youth—her own betrothed lover. 
And now the sky grew clearer from the 
fiercer conflict of the elements, one bright 
cerulean expanse succeeded the huge and 
shapeless cloud that had darkened the firma- 
ment. 

The wide bosom of the sea looked smooth 
and still, as if fatigued with the foregoing con- 
flict, and Zoe gazed eagerly over the waters 
when, to her surprise and throbbing delight, 
she fancied she perceived a little black speck 
dancing on the liquid element. 

The object approached nearer, it enlarged 
visibly, and at length it became clearly dis- 
| cernible ; it was a skiff rowed by two unhappy 
beings, who strained their utmost energy to 
gain a point of land. 

Below the rock where Zoe stood lay a broad, 
sandy beach favorable to disembarking, and the 
skiff made its way towards that side. More 
firmly and unremittingly the two boatmen now 
plied their oars, and, after some unsuccessful 
efforts, they at length landed, though apparently 
exhausted with their toil. 

They were Greeks, and had escaped from the 
island of Ipsara. 

Zoe hastened with anxious looks to meet 
them, eager to gather the intelligence op which 
all her future hopes were to rest. 

The eldest of the two strangers, overpowered 
with fatigue, had thrown himself beneath the 
cover of a sheltering rock, whilst his younger 
companion, who appeared in the first stages of 
manhood, was seen toiling slowly to meet the 
inquiring looks of the fair girl, whose figure 
had been the beacon he held in view on the 
top of that picturesque cliff. 

Soon their eyes met—and Zoe, uttering a ery 
of surprise and joy, fell, overpowered by con- 
tending emotions, into the arms of the youthful 
stranger. 

It was Muriotti, her own betrothed; but alas! 
in what a forlorn condition did he now appear 
before her sight—how different from the gay 
deportment and rich attire of a fortunate bride, 
groom ! 

Strong grief was marked on his manly coun- 
tenance—a silent horror seemed to have frozen 
his power of speech. 

It was plain some dreadful secret was swelling 
at his breast; his whole air bespoke the pres- 
ence of some fearful calamity, and the scanty 
and poor apparel that covered his limbs further 
re aa the sad surmises of the astonished 
girl. 

‘*Oh, my Muriotti!” she cried, in emotion, 
after the first gush of feeling had abated, 
‘‘speak to me! what occasions the wild con-~ 
fusion in which you return thus terrified to 
your Zoe? This was the day—the happy day 
appointed for our union. Oh, my God! soon 
as the day diffused its first fainting rays, I 
hastened to behold thy approach. Alas! the 
day passed in dread suspense, and still I vainly 
looked, full of fearful anticipations. First, the 
storm, with raging power, came to blight all 
my hopes, and, when the earth and skies again 
smile, thou comest, not with a gay concourse of 
merry boats, but in a solitary skiff, and with all 
the signs of unutterable despair.” 

‘“Weep, my Zoe, weep!” cried mournfully 
the young Greek, ‘‘ for this day, marked by us 
to be the happiest of our existence, is to me 
the death-blow of all those hopes; the herald 
of misery unbounded—the loss of joys never to 
be redeemed. Look on yonder island—my 
country—the ill-fated Ipsara. See! the fiery 
proofs of her downfall still rise and blacken the 
atmosphere. Alas for my country! woe to her 
children !—Ipsara is no more?” 

Muriotti sank to the ground overpowered by 
his feelings, whilst the tender Zoe, with sooth- 
ing accents, threw her snowy arm caressingly 
round his neck, and endeavored to calm aA 
agitation. But the Greek looked in pensive 
| sorrow on his beloved, and, as he saw the teara 
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streaming from her eyes, his agony seemed to 
acquire additional strength. 

He could not speak; but, to the words of 
consolation addressed by Zoe, he answered 
with a sad smile, pointing to the smoking 
Ipsara. 

After a melancholy pause Zoe tremblingly 
spoke : 

“‘Oh, my friend, yield not thus to despair, 
for the sake of those who have such powerful 
claims to your life, and””—— 

‘‘Alas!” interrupted the Greek, with a look 
of deep affliction, ‘‘ Zoe, thou art now the only 
being left me in this miserable world.” 

‘‘What sayest thou, Muriotti?” eagerly de- 
manded the affrighted girl. 

‘The sad, sad truth,” replied her lover, with 
fearful tranquillity. 

“Thy venerable father, thy brave brothers, 
and ”—— 

‘Are now no more; their ashes are mingling 
with those of our fallen city. Oh, my Zoe! I 
am now a solitary wanderer in this world, and 
but for thee, and for the wild excitement—the 
thirst of revenge which consumes my bosom— 
yonder sea should ere this moment have been 
my sepulcher, for I could not survive 50 much 
misery. But thou, my sweet flower, art left 
exposed to the blighting storms, without a 
protecting tree to defend thy blossoms from 
the raging wind and the tempest. I must live 
to deplore my country’s doom—live without 
the happy name of thy husband and protector, 
or of a brother and a friend. I may not dream 
of happiness, alas! whilst my family and my 
fellow-countrymen lie unburied and unre- 
venged. No, here, in the name of Heaven, I 
renounce all the joys which this life can con- 
fer, intensely delightful as they must be— 
united to thee, my Zoe! Yes, I renounce all, 


to dedicate the hours of my wretched existence 
to the service of my suffering country.” 

Zoe made no answer, but a flood of tears re- 
lieved the overpowering load of grief that op- 
pressed her bosom. 


She cast a melancholy look on her lover, 
which implied her readiness to abide by his 
decision. 

The flattering hopes which had buoyed up 
her heart withered away, and she seemed to 
collect all her strength of soul to endure a life 
of woe in place of the happiness she had ex- 
pected that day. 

Under such circumstances joy to them seemed 
almost criminal, and the unfortunate bride readi- 
ly perceived the justice and propriety of her 
lover's determination. 

‘*Yes, my dear Zoe,” he resumed, in a tone of 
deep sorrow, ‘‘I camo but to see thee again, to 
take a sad, perhaps a last farewell, and then re- 
turn to scenes where war rages more fiercely, 
and where the exertions of every Greek are more 
than ever needed. Oh, my venerable father— 
my gallant brothers—here I solemnly swéar 
neither to rest, nor enjoy the common pleasures 
of this world, until I see your barbarous murder 
amply avenged!” 

The unfortunate lover remained some time 


immersed in grief, such as a son and a brother 
can only know; but the shadows of night were 
now spreading over the neighboring cliffs, which 
stood like a spectral throng lengthening on the 
clear, tranquil waters below. 

Evening had departed, and to the soft mur- 
murs of that quiet hour now succeeded the fit- 
ful scream of the sea-bird, and the night-breeze 
moaning round the cliffs. 

A feeling of tranquil loneliness had followed 
the gloom and the horror of the day. 

Tt was time to depart. 

Muriotti tenderly clasped to his agitated 
breast the half-lifeless form of his disconsolate 
betrothed, and with one sudden effort sprang 
to depart. 

Zoe attempted not to arrest his steps, but 
with tearful eyes and dismal silence she 
watched the departure of her wretched lover. 


Muriotti and his companion were soon in 
the slender boat, skimming along the quiet 
waves. 

Zoe fixed her eyes on that one dear object ; 
a scarf waved in the wind—that scarf was 
steeped in her tears. 

A gale rose up and swept the little boat from 
sight, anda settled gloom fell on the heart of 
the afflicted girl. 


Once more she strained her sight to behold 
the beloved object. 

Tt was in vain. 

Night had already enveloped the wide sea, and 
no object waslonger to be discerned. 

Thus, with a bursting heart, she returned to 
her home, there to weep through the tedious 
night the wreck of all her fondest expectations 
in this world. 

Meanwhile Muriotti, as wretched asthe beau- 
teous bride he left behind, sped swiftly to Ni- 
caria, where the most resolute of his countrymen 
were preparing to renew a desperate struggle 
with their oppressors. 

We will not follow the many adventures, or 
rather the long series of misfortunes, that 
marked the succeeding days of the young 
Greek. 

After a variety of hardships he at length 
joined the gallant and devoted men who defen- 
ded their liberty at the ever memorable-siege of 
Missolonghi. 

There he fought bravely, desperately; and 
there, when the Turks took possession of the 
place, he was found covered with wounds and 
apparently breathing his last. 


In a state of insensibility he was carried to 
an humble shed in the suburbs, and there some 
charitable-hand sought to afford every consola- 
tion and solace that might mitigate the bitter- 
ness of his last moments; for, alas! every hope 
of his recovery was gone. 

Muriotti long lay in a state of delirium. 

For two whole weeks he remained in total un- 
consciousness of what was passing around him. 
On the third the fever abated. 

He opened his eyes and cast a mournful and 
inquiring look around him. 

trange he should find himself in company 


ar 


of — ae lees and a boy, who, though attired 
in Turki abit, appeared by air and language 
to belong to the Greeks, : 

The boy approached his miserable pallet, and 

ut his finger to his lip, as if to enjoin his si- 

ence till the old Turk retired. ? 

The young attendant, to whose kindly offices 
Muriotti was so largely indebted, now affecting- 
ly said: 

‘That old man is my master; in his pres- 
ence I dared not unfold my mind to you, for I 
am no Turk, but a Greek by birth, a native of 
Scio.” 

“‘Oh, Heaven!” cried Muriotti, with a start. 
“Tt is now nearly two years since I last saw 
that place. But why bring to my memory 
those sad recollections? My friend,” he contin- 
ued, in a feeble tone, ‘‘to thee, to a Greek, I 
can entrust the last bequest of a dying man. 
Take this; it contains a lock of hair of one as 
dear to this bosom as we have both been unfor- 
tunate. I feel the hand of death to be upon 
me; but a few moments have I to breathe this 
painful air, and these shall be employed in call- 
ing a blessing on my poor Zoe, and thanking 
thee, my good friend, for all the solicitude thou 
hast shown me.” 

As he said this the young Greek observed 
that his attendant was overpowered with emo- 
tion, and seemed to be weeping bitterly. 

He looked intently on the pallid and sorrow- 
ful features of the boy. 

‘The impulse of sorrow—a sort of natural in- 
stinct, came to‘aid his recollection, and, as the 
boy reclined on his dying-bed, Muriotti uttered 
a faint cry of mingled surprise and joy. 

‘“My Zoe! my own Zoe ! Heaven be praised, 
I see thee once again before I die!” 

He extended his feeble hands towards his 
desolate love. 

She took them and bathed them in her tears ; 
but she could not speak. ke 

In a trance of grief they remained uncon- 
scious of everything around them. 

Meantime death was hastening to secure his 
victim. 

His eyes grew dim ; his lips became colorless ; 
the power of utterance seemed to have deserted 
him; but, with great exertion, he summoned ~ 
the failing energies of his departing soul, and, 
in a trembling voice, said: 

‘Heaven bless thee, my own Zoe. Despair 
not; look to the mercies of God. I die for my 
country ; let this conviction soften the poig- 
nancy of your grief. We shall soon ‘abel nies 
in a better world, never more to separate. 
Adieu, my beloved! my betrothed, adieu !” 


He ceased, a slight tremor shook his frame, 
and the next moment he breathed his last. 

Zoe felt with terror that she clasped a corpse 
within her arms, but her love and woe over- 
powered all her fears. ; 

She uttered a deep sigh—one low cry of agony, 
and, laying her head on her lover's breast, she 
wept herself into a gentle slumber, apparently 
as soft as that of him she embraced. 

From that quiet slumber she never awoke. 
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